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FINITE rebellion that has raged in North India, and the fearful 
j atrocities connected with it, have led to a strong revulsion 
on the part of many Europeans against every (hing native. As 
the tendency formerly was to the extreme of pande ring to 
aative pre judice and caste, so now the public mind 1s swinging to 
the other extre Ine, that of acting on a Vengeance police V; Iyy Ssweepe 
ing away every thing orienta/, and proposing to bring India, 
IS1,000,000 “children of the sun,” to a close imita- 


with its 
ve rything, 


fionof Enelish laws, language, manners, literature, 
according to some, must be cast in the nelish mould, in spite 
of distinction of race, climate, language. We must recollect, 
however, that unity 1s a fine thing i In theo ry, but Cifti ‘ult im prace 
lice, and that unity amid diversity 7? 1s the rule in God’s works, 
We state in the outs set, we have no Syrapa thy whatever with 
recognising that vile system of caste which has for ages sunk the 
lower « lasse s of India in the dee )p abyss of social and religious 
degradation, which has been fostered in Bengal on the part 
of Europeans, by practically excluding all except Brahmans from 
the military, educational, and uncovenanted services,—we abhor 
thi at policy which would shackle any Indian official in his 
individual capacity from being a Christian light-house by precept 
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and example amid the surrounding darkness—we are no advocates 
of an exploded orientalism which would limit the range of ideas to 
merely Indian sources. We fully admit that we need a strong 
Government, which, guided by men of Goud file Indian experience, 
ean put down disaffection with a hieh hand, while if is kind to 
the masses,—which prefers the welfare of the peasantry to that 
of native princes and Zemindars. . 

But we dare not, on the other hand, with some, repudiate the 
erperience gleaned from the past in India, nor advocate a 
policy which, like that of the first French revolutionists, would 
renounee all former associations, and launch a nation on a series of 
experiments and theories. The Bourbons were bad, but were not the 
Republicans worse? The opinions of such a man as Col, Sleeman, 
who, by his wonderful insight into native character and customs, 
traced out the mysteries of thuggee which had escaped so long the 
observation of the ordinary European—the opinions of such men as 
Sir Il, Lawrence, Hodgson, Sir IH. Elliot, Bird, Thomason, Mal- 
colm, Elphinstone, are not to be flung aside in the rage for every 
thing new. Surely, if'a study of law is necessary for a lawyer, and 
of physic for a doctor, an acquaintance with India, by experience 
and observation, is of great value, in order to form a correct opinion 
of the country. The late Bishop Corrie used to say on this point 
that it was a mercy ifa missionary did xo darm in India in his 
first year,—all Europeans have to “ sow their wild oats” in India, 
Ifow many patients do youne English doctors kill before they 
gain a knowledge of Indian diseases! Tlow many blunders does 
every man make before he knows the native character. We ask, 1s 
the experience gained by the Punjab administration to be thrown 
away, by which we have in action a system of revenue, Judicial, po- 
lice administration and education, suitable to the people, establish- 
ed on principles of common sense: where the oflicers are men of 
local experience, knowing the people’s customs and lancuage, with 
no cumbersome Bengal regulations, profitable chiefly to “the limbs 
* of the law.” The Panjab civil and criminal code is comprised in 
300 pages. The Punjab had men at its head, who knew well what 
was adapted for the people; had they had an English cockney 
Governor or effete General put over their heads, it would have 
spoiled alllast year. Soin the Agra presidency, the work ought to 
be in the majority of cases res/oration, and development, not organic 
change. The jail system was a model of industrial training,—the 
village school system was beginning to work its way among the po- 
pulation at large,—Red-tapeism was gradually dying out—the 
Kuropeans were brought into contact with the masses—the 
administrations of Thomason and Colvin were pre-eminently 
favourable to the common people—Roads, Canals, &e., &e., were 
rapidly progressing—hence the Agra presidency was fifty years 
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ahead of Bengal. Also in Madras and Bombay no easte is re- 
cognised in the army, and the mass of the people have enjoyed 
continued quiet. 

Our object is to point out in this article—that. re/orms of a sweep- 
ine nature are needed in India in a variety of respects, but that 
inestimating the application of these reforms, we must not be led 
away by the lenis fatuus of English analogies—that English ideas, 
and English institutions, views, &¢., must receive a certain 
adaptation Wefore they ean be applied to India, England 
last is aroused to take an interest in India—but she wants light. 
Ht, as Bacon says, “ Ilistory is plilosophy teaching by exam- 

‘ ple,’ then pre-eminently is a study of Indian history and of 
the Indian people, necessary for Englishmen in order to form a 
proper view of this country. The words of Alison the historian on 
this subject, are pregnant with truth as well as with beauty :— 

“ Human institutions are not like the palace of the architect, framed accord- 
ing to fixed rules, capable of erection in any situation, and certain in 
the effeet to be produced, They resemble rather the trees of the forest, 
slow in growth, tardy of development, and readily susceptible of destruction, 
An instant will de ‘stroy what it will take centuries to produce ; and centuries 
must again elapse before in the same situation, a similar production can be 
formed. Transplantation, difficult in the vegetable, is impossible in the 
moral world, the seedling must be nourished in the soil, inured to the climate 
and hardened by the winds. Many examples are to be found of institu- 
tions being sudde nly iinposed upon a people, none of those so formed having 
any long duration. 

The theory of Sir T. More’s Utopia, and of R. Owen’s socialism, 
may seem very fine—until you put it in practice. Thus for in- 
stance Municipal institutions @ la mode Anglaise were introduced 
into Bengal some years ago, but they were dead failures; 
the natives preferred a patriarchal mode of Government and an 


enlightened despotism, 


The Permanent Settlement of Bengal stands as a beacon to all 
future generations to warn Europeans from regulating Indian 
affairs after a merely English standard. Lord Cornwallis, its 
founder, a novice to India, had in his head the English beau ideal 
of forming a body of men corresponding to English landed g@en- 
try—he therefore made the Zemind: ary system. Hear what the 
Missionaries, in their petition to Parliament in 1853, say of it:— 

The experience of sixty years proves that the Zemindary system tends 
to demoralize and pauperize the peasantry, and to reduce the fair and fertile 
land of Bengal to a condition similar to that under which Ireland suffered 
so grievously and so long.” 

Mr. Halliday, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, writes simi- 
larly :— 

“Throughout the length and breadth of the eountry, the strong prey 
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almost universally upon the weak, and power is but too commonly valued 


} if is f | ti) , ’ 
Only as Wis CLUPNCAMmLO MONey, 


The Marquis of Hastings, Governor General of India, remarks 
of the Permanent Settlement :— 

«This truly benevolent purpose has, to our painful knowledge, 
. ripe ted almost the whole of the lower classes throughout the 
© Bongal provinces, to most erievous oppression ; aright of owner. 
‘hin in the soil absolutely @ratuitous, having been vested im the 
‘person through whom the payment to the state was to he 
. made? Mr. Raikes, of the N. WwW. Pes one well-acquainted 
with landed tenures, in his work on that subject, thus de- 
scribes it :—“ The philosophy of the Permanent Settlement was 
‘thatof the old schoolmen, a doema was taken up, and mat- 
* ters were driven Info aereement with it. The projectors forbade 
and eschewed local enquiries of il close and searching nature, 


~ 


They forgot the ground on which they stood, to look for aaa/ogies 
which had no existenee. Full of (heoreticul justice, they did 
© solid wrone; full of real Gevero/enee, they spread ruin and de- 
solution round. ‘The mass of the agricultural communities were 


~ 


‘oiven over, tied hand and foot, to so/edisavf Zemindars, who 
‘ had no realand paramount rights, and no bowels for the people.” 
It was opposed by Tastings, Grant, and others, but they were 
overruled by such men as the Tlon, P. Prancis, who knew nothing 
of India, and quoted Adam Smith and Montesquieu and others, 
as authorities on /a//ae subjects. Sir J. Shore protested that 
enquiry should be made, it was refused on the e@eround that it 
was settled in Eneland, and must therefore be carried out. Years 
alter the mustake Wis di covered—but {oo late, lt Is easter Lo 
make laws than to repeal them. Mxperionce of Tndia had 
thus to give way to Knelish theory, and thus was the ryot 
reduced to a condition of semi-shivery. Can we expect much 
better af Indian questions are placed at the decision of the 
Ilouse of Commons ? 

The blood of thousands of brave soldiers, innocent women and 
children, has been lately shed in India; one prominent cause was the 
false security of Huropeans in power, owing to their ignorance of the 
native mind, and thew having had little intercourse with the people 
at large, makine the remarks penned hy Sir Jd. Shore, twenty-two 
years awo, stillappheable. “© The framers of the laws in India are 
so lar removed from those who feel their operation, that the 
lormer cannot thoroughly know whether these laws work well 
or ul, he Indian functionaries tried to surround them persons 
with an English atmosphere, and saw every thine throueh an 
Mngtish medium ; they beheld the masses throueh the spectacles 
of a few Babus and cringing ollicials, acting towards them in a 


hae ] 


‘ 


‘ 
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similar way to what) Bishop Burnet says was done to the lower 
orders in Ereland two centuries ago, “© the Enelish clerey lett 


the masses of the Trish in the hands of their own priests 
‘without takine any care of them, but to make thena pary 
‘ihe tythes.’? ILenee the cloud of mutiny that foreboded 


fooan ormental the sweeping hurricane, Was revarded hy the 
Enelish official as a mere passing seud: thus when the Afehan 
Lemipest burst fifteen years ao, there was no preparation lor 
our oflicers did not understand the tide of hostile fecline that 
surged in the Afehan mind against the pale-faced invaders, who 
had beoun with taking them country, and ended with seducing 
theirwives. Whenthe Punjab war bewan, we have the case of the 
Governor-General and staff sitting down to dinner, uneonsctous 
of the imininent danwer, until the balls of the Serkhs whistled in 
{hrough the tents ; stilarly at Gawahor, the Mahratta balls ly- 
bh thick, rive the first Infellioence of the HeCAPHeSS of the Chemy, 
—so at Vellore, and so pre-eminently im the present rebellion, 
when, as at Aera, the HMnelish were in utter renorance of the 
CMemyy *s movement . feelings, &e, We are how reaping the bitter 
fruits of what has practically been the poley of the last twenty 
years here, viz. the less the Mnelish official knows of the native 
character and language the better he is, as he is more an Enedlish- 
man. Not so thoueht men ike the Sleemans, Lawrences, &e, 
Whose measures were regulated by them knowledve of native 
character, and who could adapt themselves to Tndia,—not vainly 
strive to make India be conformed to stil! Enetlish revime. "There 
isamuch truth in what Prinsep, me dis “ Lite of Amir Khan,” 


remarks : “ We, Buelish, eonquer and take a country and make 


‘our own case out before the world: those we combat with are 


. dumb, wre silent; every thing Is represented coule Wy de POS for 


€ Kuropean valor, European skill, and moderation, and whatever 


‘other virtues the English might clam for their compatriots.” 
Hence measures regarding: the natives are taken from red tape 
reports, and not from actual insight ito thines—we see things 
as we wish te see them—hence false security, and when a few 
pilots erred out before the late mutiny, “ breakers ahead,” none 
heeded them, they were revarded as old Indian alarmists, 

Have not date events in India written in lines of fire, the 
truth of those remarks of Major Jacob of the Bombay artillery : 
“The distance in feeling between the native and European in the 
€ Bengal army, and which spreads from the army throughout, 
the whole population, is now too great.’ The death of 
many a British officer has lately demonstrated the truth of what 
Dr, Dull in his letters of Indophilus, states so pointedly :— 


‘ 


“From this unbroken reliance—the unmistakeable result of personal 
estrangement—the British officers were kept in a state of hallucination 
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which cost many of them the penalty of their lives. They saw nothing with 
their own eyes, ‘and henee concluded there was nothing to be seen, they heard 


nothina with their own ears, and hence concluded, there was nothing to he 


heard They knew nothing 
ed there was nothing to be known. They were thus sleeping in blind security 
On the brink of the voleano, at the very {ime, when, if wide awake, they 
might have discerned, at the bottom of the yawning crater, all the pres 
monitory sins of an immediate eruption, “ Yea, when one of the sepoys 
proffered to unmask the murderous plot, (at Vellore) he was) disd: vuintully 
handed over to the native ollicers—the very ringle: aders of the conspiracy 
—who in order to discredit his testimony, ¢ alumniously Charged him with 


habitual drunkenness and occasional fits of madness 1 

Dr. Dull then eives an advice which deserves to be written in 
letters of wold, “ Rr [ia knowledge of lhe soldiers launguage—the 
© grand and only effective medium of kindly and profitable inters 
© course—be wisely encouraged in all; and held absolutely indise 
é pensable for regimental com hon We are elad to see that 
Sir C. Campbell has given strict orders on this subjeet. 

The recent Sonthal insurrection oueht to have ealled publie 
attention to the eondition of the rural population, and of 
the aboriginal tribes, who in common with the Benegal peas 
santry, received neither protection of life and property, neither 
education nor civilization from the Indian Government, which 
a knew only in the light of exactors of revenue. The 
Sonthals found the gates of justice barred against them, 
thie ‘y saw Government influence solely on the side of the rie th, 
—the Beneali mahajan fleeced the Sonth: Ul, ousted him of bead 
and prope rly ; the Sonthal, as oa dernier roesenl, appealed {o the 
“wild justice of revenge,” and the same system of oppression 
is pursued in Bengal,—but the peasant submits to every 
outrage, 

But the scenes of the mutiny eall out with a voice of thunder 
to Improve the state of the = isses. Hven as late as January the 
majority of the people near Caleutta did not believe in the fall of 
Delhi—it was a common report that the Enelish were white-wash- 
Ine a number of black men to make them appear as Muropean 
soldiers—while th Delhi proclamation, announcing that the Ene. 
lish were eut off in EF eypt, was implicitly belie ved ; and at the 
beginning of the tind » a report was credited th: at the Govern- 
ment purehased wheat and flour to mix them with dead men’s 
bones, and so destroy caste ! Surely, the time has come when the 
death Knell of that edueation system which ignored the enlizhten- 
Inv of the masses should be rune, Mr, Arbuthnot, Director of 
Publie Instruction at Madras, states on this sul ject,  T cannot but 

think it therefore almost certain that the only result of a sys- 

tem which educates a few hig hly and leaves the rest of the 
popul, ition without even element; ary instruc tion, is to render all 
the superior acquirements of that few, made moreover at an 


-of what was going on 7a secret, and henee eonclud- 
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£ enormous cost to the state, barren and fruitless as toany gener: al 


‘ ? Tn spirited languace Indophilus, refer- 


influence upon society, 
ring to the sepoy outbreak, thus remarks :— 

“What decisive evidence have we in all this, of the slow progress that 
has been made, during a whole half century,in enlightening and elevating 
the sunken masses of the people! With what. resistless force ought the 
ery of “ educate, educate, educate, them, diffuse amongst them the seeds 
of high intelligence and moral virtue’—to ring in the ears of our rulers, 
and all the real lovers of India’s welfare ! A profoundly ignorant people, 
like the ocean in acalm, may proudly bear upon its bosom the vessel of 
state; but, like the ocean in a storm, the same people moved by some sudden 
gust or hurricane of senseless delusion, may, in blindfold tury, dash the 
noble vessel to pieces amid the surging billows, that strew themselves alony 
with it, like shattered wrecks upon the shore !”’ 

The policy of Government in the past has been to educate a 
few natives very highly, and leave the masses in a state of brutal 
ivnorance. Events are foreshadowing a storm in this direetion— 
experience Is showing that were book knowledve is not. the best 
test for official aptitude. You want a man with a cultivated mind, 
itis true, but still “a rough and ready man.’ ‘The Government 
college education has foste er indmany Bengalis high hopes of 
be ‘he ec ‘hioib led Ih CONSE que nee to all de ‘ps artiments, Is the Govern- 
ment from late events prepared for this poliey ? If not, like the 
old necromancers they have raised spirits which they cannot lay, 
and have created a class ambitious and discontented, 

We hold that the (Zorovgd study of Knelish is an instrument 
ereat value to all natives who are in the circumstance to ac- 
quire it, opening out to them all the treasures of our knowledve 
and science. But as Dr. Dull} Mr. Trevelyan and the ab lest 
writers, who have had Indian experience, admit, Enelish is for the 
select, few. Financial reasons, the want of time for the acquisi- 
tion of a difficult language, involving a study of eight or nine 
years, will always re ‘nder it so. No mere fiat of authority ean ever 
make it otherwise,—even Frederick the Great, the hero of a hun. 
dred fiehts, failed in his efforts to render Fre nch the court lan- 
euage in Prussia. But if all patronage and all education is to be 
conferred on natives who acquire knowledge solely through an 
Enelish medium, we would place the following proposition of an 
able writer as one of the results, “ So long as the acquisition 
© of knowledge is dificult, so long must it centre in the /ew : 
‘ and so long as it centres in the few, so long will it lapse into 
‘ useless mysteries or subtlety, if it be not turned into an engine 
‘ of oppression.” Young Be neal with his polysyllabie bombast 
about Greek republies for India, i is an apt comment on this, 

The following picture, drawn by one many years an eduea- 
tionist in India, is, we fear, too true respecting the majority of 
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those students, who at a great expense are trained in the Govern- 


ment colleges — 

lly and thoroughly edueated in all secular knowledge, nag A show no 
patriotism or pu lic spirit, no hatred of idolatry, no anxiet te ‘sham 
their fellowecountrymen from its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, no great 
mente sapere ms, no seriousness of spirit, or thoughtful earnest quiry 
truth. In the flush and ardour of youth, the great 
outward comp jiance with the idol: ary 


* Soli 


after religious 
majority ‘kill the conscienee by 
which they despise, or by m: iking themselves over deliberately to worldliness, 
There 1s nothing it healthy lite connected with their intellectual activity. 
But the monvrel Class, of whom we now write, too timid to break off 
from what they despise and disbelieve, will live the subtle faithless life of 
the Greek of the Lower Empire, without courage or conscience, and hide 
but too often the heart of the atheist under the robe of the idolator, 
Hinduism has nothing to fear from the educated natives % = Her philoss ophe rg 
and men of science, in former times, were as thoroug ily unbelieving in the 
vulgar superstition, as the educated natives of the present day ; and an- 
eient European heathenism hud its Soerates, and Plato, and Cieero, and 
Plutarch, and Lucian, who attacked, disproved and ridiculed their ancestral 
frith—conforming all the while. But Europe might be worshipping Jupiter 
and Odin and Freya, at this day, had not anew faith sprung up, 


and Juno, 
‘tual opponents, It will be the same here and 


and other and more ell 
elsewhere, again, and again, and again.” 

In connection with this subject of popular ignorance is that of 
easte. Though caste may have had its origin partly in the principle 
of a division of labor and in that of the subjugation of a conquered 
race, yet to one that looks at it through the medium of oriental histo- 
ry, itisclear that its effeets conne eted with the mental debasement 
of the lower orders, “ keeping them like statues from the chisel of 
€ the sculptor, fixed in their own positions,” have been used as an 
argument for keeping itup. “ Why teach these drufes ””? is often 
the sentiment of many e/ver/ed natives, who, asaclass, show no sym- 
pathy with enlightening the masses. Had the directors of educa- 
tionin Bengal twenty years ago been acquainted with the influence 
of caste in cutting off all feeling for the masses, they would never 
have dreamed that the education of the masses should be left to 
thetender mercies of the edueated Babu. After spending laree sums 
on colleges, and drilling men in Shake speare, twe ‘ty-five years 
find us with little done by the educated natives for female educa- 
tion, vernacular literature, or peasant enlightenment. The educat- 
ed Brahmins are asa class utterly indiflerent to amelior: ating the 
socinl or mental status of the Sudras or peasantry. They ¢ arry 
out in practice what Manu 2 iene years ago |; aid down i In principle. 
“ 7) ka t hare se » the y were horn in ignord ce and 
empurity, and so they must fie In the Madras Preside nev, the 
missionaries found that “ increasing knowledge on the part of 

the highly educated eatechists and te achers, did not lessen 
* much their caste prejudice,” 
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© Knowledge, knowledge, knowledge, for the masses,” is, as 
Lord W. Bentinek said, ove of the great levers that must be used 
against caste ; knowledge will teach the “ peasant’s toe to tread 
‘ on the courtier’s heel.” When in India, we shall have a peasantry 
able to read the Bible in their own tongue, and to be familiar 
with the lyrie odes of the shepherd king, with Solomon’s 
proverbial lore, and Christ’s beautiful parables, we shall shew 
practically that low caste has nothing to do with degraded 
intellect or grovelling feelings. low often has a Bible- 
fanght peasant humbled the easte pride of the aristo- 
eratic squire, and impressed on him the truth that intellee- 
tual and moral worth have not been limited to the higher orders, 
The religious and mental elevation of the masses is utterly in- 
consistent with the pretences of caste. It is by the example of 
an educated peasantry, we must shew there is a common nature, 
The lieh eastes that now in Benegal regard the low castes as 
Zeasts, will then see that God has made “ all of one blood’’—to 
try to convince the high castes of the evil of their contempt for 
the lower orders by laws or proclamations, would have as little 
effect as “ teaching shoe-making by lectures.” 

All the great native reformers of India started, as an antago- 
nistie power to caste, the enlightening and elevating the lower or- 
ders, opening the cates of knowledge toall, so produci ine the true 
equality—so_ did Sh: ikhya Sing, the Apostle of Budhism in 
India, 2,500 years ago—so did Ch: aitanya in Bengal, five centuries 
sinee, when he prock: aimed vernacular instruction for the common 
people, and drew one-fifth of Bengal after his standard—so did 
Govindha among the Seikhs. Brahman and Kshettrya forsook 
him, but the lower castes adhered to him, and in his army the 
lowest castes had the same honors as_ the hivhest; one of the 
leaders of the Khalsa troops was a barber, another was a bearer, 

To be able however to remedy those evils of caste and popular 
ignorance the Kuropeans mast know more of the Indian people. 
We have one illustration of the ignorance of India among 
Kuropeans—tke Enelish theory in vogue here for many years 
among the authorities was unity, and centralising every thing by 
making the same laws and system applic: able to all India, to 
non-regulation, as well as regulation provinces, to the simple- 
minded Sonthal, as to the intriguing Bengali—forgetful that 
you could not have the same laws suitable even for France and 
England, though they are such near neighbours, and that India, 
a country seven times the area of France, contains populations 
which differ as widely in disposition from each other as Dutch- 
men do from French, or Italians from Seotch, or Poles from Eng- 
lish: how different the mode of thought between a Dutchman 
and a Frenchman, “ every gem of French thought is cut brilliant. 


Marcu, 1858, € 
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‘ wise, and the whole oration jigs on gay and elastic spring; in 
€ Flolland thoughts move on in stiff procession, and old fashioned 
‘ order.’ Napoleon tried to make Europe one grand unity of 
states, with France as the eentre—he failed and lost his empire 
by it; Charlemagne aimed at this in Germany—but it would 
not do; so did Louis the 14th in France, and it was one of 
the main causes of the French revolution! Centralising in 
Caleutta means the perpetuation of a Government by paper 
and by clerks, justly denounced by Burke, as “ the creatures of 
‘the desk, and the creatures of favor’? This centralising in 
Caleutta, with a supreme Government, composed generally of men 
who have had no personal acquaintance with matters beyond the 
Beneal Presidency, aye sometimes even not beyond Calcutta, and 
even then chiefly through red tape folios, must be detrimental to 
India at large. Hence the justice of the language of the Bombay 
address to Parliament in 1852, “ Changes recommended by the 
‘ local Government (of Bombay) and supported by the authority 
‘ of its experience, are frequently rejected by the supreme power, 
‘ (in Caleutta) with no knowledge to @uide its decisions.’ A 
similar complaint has been frequently made by the Madras 
Government. One remedy is to choose for the Supreme Council 
a member from each of the other Presidencies, as is done 
in the legislative couneil—but he should be a man = ae- 
quainted, not merely with red tape proceedings, but one who 
has been conversant in India with men and things. If federa- 
lism, which combines a local administration and responsibi- 
lity, has been found the best for America with its various states, 
it is much more called for in India—where such a wide gulph 
exists, not only between the people of different localities, but also 
between the oriental and western mind, and must always 
remain so to a certain extent,—for it is God’s work. 

In connection with this centralising mania is the proposal for 
introducing English law over the country, administered by 
barristers ignorant of the native languages and character. It is 
unquestionably desirable that men = in judicial employments 
should have a knowledge of the principles and science of 
law, but we do not want for India the elass so vividly 
deseribed in| Dickens’s Bleak House, “the ereat principle of 
‘ whose work of English law is to make business for itself aé 

the hs abun of thelaity”? The very subject of complaint against 
the Company’s Courts at present is that they have too much Eng- 
lish law and rules in them! “Judicial proceedings are rendered 

intricate by the multiplication of technical forms, by the rigid 
exaction of their obscure, puzzling, pedantic ceremonies.” We 
have law enough, little justice ! Thuggy and dacoity would 
sull be as rife as ever had we trusted to mere forms of law to sup- 


‘ 
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press them. India feels deeply the defects of the present class of 
civilians generally ignorant of the people, and of boy magistrates, 
but would we benelit by getting an importation of London 
lawyers unable to cross question except through an interpreter ? 
“The London lawyer is smoke-dried and faded, though aged 
© without experience, and so long used to make his cramped nest 
‘ in holes and corners of human nature, that he has forgotten its 
© broader and better range.” Sir K. Ryan, late Chief Justice in 
Bengal, Aimself an Kuglish lawyer, in his evidence before the 
House of Commons, was opposed to sending out English barris- 
ters for Mofussil courts, as they would be too old to become 
familiar with natives and the ways of business; he stated, 

“Tt is not the knowledge of the science of the law which is 
‘so much required in mofussil courts, 16 is the administra- 

© tive art which is so required, and thin ean only arise from 
© fumiliarity with the people, and in a knowledge of the people 
© themselves.’ The mofussil suffers sufliciently already without 
lettine loose on it a host of English attorneys, some of whom 
might be “ravenous petti- -forvers, who fatten on the misery 
€ and terror of an immense community.” “It is admitted that 
to discriminate between truth and falsehood, a knowledge 
‘of the peculiar customs and prejudices, by which a native’s 
‘ evidence is likely to be biassed, is absolute ‘ly necess: ary : the 
‘ value of a native’s evidence const: untly depends upon niceties 
€ of language, upon his voice, hismanner, and mode of express- 
‘ing himself’ Will a lawyer fresh from England be thus 
qualified % ? and ean he carry out what the Calcutta missiona- 
ries in 1852, petitioned the House of Commons for? 

“ The institution of all criminal suits on vird voce applications only; 
and the administration of justice on vivd voce evidence only, to be taken by 
the judge or magistrate 7x person. Your petitioners admit. that toa certain 
extent justice is already thus administered; but to avery great extent 
written depositions taken down, and re ad to the ofliciating oflicer 
by vernal men, are used in the mofussil courts ; and this practice, your peti- 
tioners valent. leads to much uncertainty, to constant misunderstanding, 
and great injustice, while at the same time it deprives the courts of the w ell 
known advantages of personal conference with the witnesses in the presence 
of the parties.” 

The European really to govern in India must be able to judge 
of character, and through his knowledge of the language to come 
directly into contact with the people, to see for himself, not through 
the stained glass of an interpreter ; even Akbar three centuries ago 
prescribed to a revenue collector,“ to transact his business in a place 
‘ where every one may find easy access, without requiring any me- 
‘ diator ;” if he knows not the language, he must be a mere puppet 
in the hands of his interpreter, except when, as in the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, there is a large and expensive machinery, Sir C, 
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‘ himself a gentleman who is to amuse himself in signing papers 
6 presented to him by his clerks.”? Sir J. Meleolm, one ol fndia 5 
“ aecessibility, no intermediate 


Napier remarked on this subject, “ Every head of an office fancies 


ereatest men, had as his motto, es wy ; wi 
‘ agent, Char durwaca Khola”?’ he proclaiming oh the Mnelish 
language the language of the courts, for the ease and conye- 
nance of lawyers will not make \t so, 1b will only lead to 
interpreters, and will perpetuate ne the mofussil, the hideous 
system of taking down written evidence, which the native 
cooks, “while the young magistrate is drawing a horse or ship 
‘on some blotting paper, er hacking the table with his pen- 
‘knife’? The European im consequence will not be able to 
judge for hinself, but only through his interpreter ; and it 
will thus nullify the principle laid down by Lord W. Bentinck, 
“ native agency, but European superintendence,” While native 
agency Is valuable for its information, and for carrying out mat- 
ters of detail, its suecess will on various occasions depend 
on there being a rea/ European superintendence; but how can 
aman ignorant of the native language and character exercise 
that? he shadow of a shade,’ the slave of underlines, he 
must see with their eyes and hear with their ears, they will fatten 
on his ignorance and will be sereens to hide from him the mass 
of the people,—all his information will be at second hand. Sir 
J. Shore gives however the case of a man who was not led by the 
nose, “1 knew one man whose district was what is_ technically 
‘ealled ‘in capital order,’ he used jokingly to remark, when 
‘ spoken to about it, that he continued it by ‘4o/ding court once 
for twice a day on horse back, the meaning of which was, that in 
lis morning and evening rides, he took every opportunity of 
‘ speaking to those he met, not waiting till he was addressed, but 
often beginning the conversation himself?’ How just the remark 
of Ranjit Singh about the English generally, “they were great 
* warriors, against whom no enemy could stand, but in their 
arrangements they appear to mistake the character of the peo- 
‘ ple they had to deal with.’ They must see with their own 
eyes, and not through red tape, or as it is in too many oflices 
an increase of vouchers,’ Wut “ diminution of real checks.” 
Some in the re-action against the atrocities of the sepoys, 
advocate a policy of degradation to all Hindus, and that all Indian 
questions should be regarded merely in the light of English 
interests, Would that they bore in mind that noble remark 
of Lord Brougham’s, “if Eneland will have an empire, on which 
the sun never sets, she must govern it upon principles which 
consult the good of the millions of her subjects,” as also of Sir 
ree * the principal object of Government should be the 
appiness of the governed.” Lord W. Bentinck’s remarks on 
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this subject before a committee of the House of Commons come with 
great weight, as from one who had most earnestly studied India’s 
welfare. “India,in orderto become an attached dependence y of Great 
© Britain, must be governed for her own sake, not for the sake 
‘ of the individuals who are sent from Eneland to make their 
€ fortunes. They are tot: tlhe incompetent to the eh: aree; and in 
‘ their hands administr: ilion, in all its. eivil branches, revenue, 
€ judicial, and police, has been a ; Adina: Our Government, to be 
© secure, must be made popular, and to become so, it must consult 
© the welfare of the many, and not of the few; the Government 
‘ must remain arbitrary, but it may also he, and should be, pater- 
‘nal.’ The real interests of Enel: ind and Indiawe contend are one; 
on this point Lord Brougham again pithily puts the question “whe- 
€ ther would a mereantile people rather trade witha poor, dewrad- 
© ed, half-naked, utterly impoverished set of customers, or w ith : a set 
€ of customers in such a state, as to have the means of purchasing ? 
‘Why the people of India do not at this moment (1540) one 
‘ with another, consume above sixty-pence worth of our manu- 
€ factures ina year. If every man in India could only afford to 
€ purchase a turban a year England would send fifty millions 
‘ worth annually out to India.” 

England has already drawn more than one thousand million 
pounds sterling from India, what has she given in return?) What 
does Lord W. Bentinck say on this before the Commons of Eng- 
land. “In many respects the Mohammedans surpassed our rule, 
‘ they settle din the countries which they conquered, they inter- 
¢ mixed and intermarried with the n: itives, they admitte dthem to 
© all privileges ; the interests and symp: athies of the conquerors and 
€ conquered became identified. Our policy, on the contrary, 
‘has been the reverse of this, cold, selfish, and unfeeling, the 
€ lion-hand of power on the one side, monopoly and exclusion 
© on the other.” 

There are parties—Caleutta eockneys it may be—who actually 
think this country may be so flooded with Knelish colonists, 
{hat as in Austr: alia, the natives will gradually die out . and Eng. 
lish farmers will fill up their places. Winle we admit that the 
settlement of God-fearing Kuropeans in the interior of India, 
would be a mighty boon in every respect, a rod of strength to 
Eneland, and conducive to the real welfare of the natives, and that 
it would be a creat b lessing’ for India to have the hills colonised 
by Kurope aus, from whe ‘nee, like a cloud, they would be ready to 
deseend in a storm on the plains in case of war,—yet when we 
take into account the expense of emigration, the risks, &e., there 
is little probability of it; as Australia, and the American wilds, 
offer a cheap and sure residence to emigrants. Besides the 
Almighty by the Indian climate, aud the deterioration of the 
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European race in the plains of India, has put his veto on any 
suc hi g | ; ; 
~~ evil of following Enelish analogies in India, is the 
making mere book knowledge, or as if 1s with the Bengali, book 
eram, the test of qualification for office, To carry out this prin- 
ciple we shall have Bengalis passing examinations 1n mathema- 
tics at Woolwich for the artillery! No doubt, many of them 
would pass a capital book examination—but when they came to 
the field, to face a shower of grape, what a scene ! A writer in an 
Indian paper justly remarks on this subject :— 

“The native may have the knowledge of Stephenson, but you could not 
feel certain that he would put safe materials into his works. He may be a 
second Brodie, but with his hookah betore him, could he drag himself away 
to keep the night watch of an hospital.” 

With orientals, there is many a man who knows little of 
Zooks, who yet knows much of ¢Aings. Ranjit Singh, one of the 
ereatest rulers of modern times, could scarcely write his name ; 
compare with him Youne Beneal who can write such clever essays 
on Greek republies, and the rights of man, but is a mere book in 
breeches. A magistrate in Calcutta once appointed several natives 
as police inspectors on the streneth of their knowledge of Milton, 
Bacon, &e., but they soon threw it up in disgust, when they had 
to do the rough work connected with punch houses, sailors, night 
euards, Xe. At Cuddalore engineering school the native students 
passed high book examinations im mathematies, but when the 
authorities wished to have them out in the survey, they with one 
exception backed out of it, deterred by “ the drawbacks attendant 
‘ on frequent locomotion and continued hard work in the fields.” 
The Caleutta civil: engineering college is not succeeding, and we 
believe one main reason is that, like the Cuddalore students, 
Bengalt students are discontented with their position. 

As we are now engaged in ib bloody eontest with sepoys and 
others, the tendency of public opinion is that the future policy 
of India should be one merely of the sword—to earry out such a 
one will involve such an expenditure for military purposes, as will 
paralyse the exchequer, stop all publie works, and produce a 
constant irritation on the part of all natives. Low ean an island 
ot twenty-eight millions of people keep up a continual 
supply of troops to stand the wear and tear of climate over a 
country whose area is 1,466,576 square mules, containing a 
population of 181,000,000 2° We never gained India merely by the 
sword—it was by taet and management, and making our rule con- 
ducive to the interest of natives—even the battle of Plassey was 
won on the principle of divide ef impera, for Mir Jaflir, the Musul- 
man leader, at the eritical point of the battle, drew off his troops. 
The Times admits it as “a great and honorable fact to have won 
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India and held her lone by means of der own best soldiers.” 
Sir C. Napier’s rule in Scinde naist be ours, if we are to tran- 
quillise the country. He says, While fastening on Scinde a 
‘ strong military gripe, my policy must be to apply all softening and 
© he alin measures to the v: anquished race.’ Wisdom is better 
€ than strength,” says Solomon, We shall convince the natives 
of our power, let us shew them afterwards that that power shall 
be like “a fort over a valle Vs for protection not destruction,” 
A community of commercial, intellectual, and religious interests 
is, we believe, a far stronger guarantee for the future security of 
our empire, than the mere sword. Millions have already, we believe, 
been last year prevented by this community of interest from 
joing the mutineers, 

There must be a community of sxvowledge however, and we 
must not aim too much at mere /vaguage as in Ireland; in Queen 
Klizabeth’s days, the Protestant Government was so determined 
fo push Enelish eoute gui coute, that when it was said to the 
Queen, the Irish people in the churches do not understand the 
prayers in Enelish, they know only the Irish, the answer of her 
miajesty was, then they must have them in Latin, but 20¢ in 
Irish, History shows the result, oeeans of blood were the result ; 
the people were abandoned to a fierce anti-English priesthood. 
Even Lord Bacon in his day could see that instructing: the people 
was better than hanging them. 

It is decided that) India is to be put under the Queen and 
Ilouse of Commons; if this means placing the direction in 
Enel: ind under the Manage ment of one hody , composed of meh 
of Indian experience with an able man at the head—not a 
Vernon Smith or Hobhouse—this doubtless would be an ad- 
vantage; if would certainly tend to reduce the monstrous 
amount of red tape work in London, which makes India governed 
by clerks. Any one who studies Indian Ilistory must admit 
that with all its short-comings much benefit has been eonferred 
on the country by the East India Company, and that their delay 
In some points has been wood, “the more haste the less speed. ' 
Are we forgetful of the experience of the Colonies under the 
Crown, which through ignorance and obstinacy so mismanaged 
matters? Is there no warning in the history of the Colonial 
office and its freaks of power? The late Committee of Lords 
and Commons on Indian affairs shirked the question of the 
condition of the peasant; few witnesses were allowed to give 
evidence before it of the atrocities inflicted on the peasantry— 
hence no allusion was made to the torture question, though the 
Blue Book since reveals the chamber of horrors ; a parade was made 
of the luxuries of literature and of the white-washing heaped on 
a few Baboos, but the fact was hidden that the masses were le/t 
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in almost as unenlightened a state as under Moslem or Tlindu 
gule. The most experienced men have given it as their 
opinion that “ India must be governed in India,”—not by votes 
of a subservient House of Commons who have neither time nor 
inclination to study subjects of Indian policy. When the late 
Missionary Petition was presented, the House was ne ar being 
counted out, justifying Macaulay’s remark “ that an inquiry 
‘into a row at Covent Garden would ensure fuller benches 
‘in the House, than the most important subject connected 
‘with India’? The late James Mill, no friend of the Court 
of Directors, was yet opposed to the Crown’s taking up the 
managing Sadia: he states in his evidence before the Lords’ 
‘ Committee: “The study of India must be as much a profession 
‘ in itself as law or medicine ; it is essential that the administration 
of India should be carried on by men who have been trained in 
‘ the subordinate ofliees, and have studied India as it were pro- 
fessionally.”’? Sir J. Hobhouse, the Queen’s representative, 
plunged us into the Atfehan war which cost eighteen millions 
sterling, and damaged England’s prestige and character for 


justice: the Court of Directors had Indian experience and 


were opposed to it. Butin this, as in other cases, they have 
been made the seape-goats of the Board of Control, or rather, 
in some cases, of the c/er/s, who really do the wouk. Another 
point must be considered wee: the natives at large do not see 
the dis tinction between Queen’ s and Company’s rule; as the 
Company’s raj goes, many will look on it as a fulfilling of what 
the mutineers announced to them. 

The Englishtheory, now so rife, that as the Bible is taught in all 
Government schools in Eneland, so it should be in India, involves 
this practical difliculty, nineteen- ‘van ntieths of the te: schuinin those 
schools are [lindus or ‘Sites ans who do nof believe the Bible— 
shall /Aey teach it 2?) Some of the uropeans are men whose con- 
duet docs not adorn their profession ; others are Socinians and 
rationalists. Even in missionary schools there is far from an 
adequate supply of Christian teachers. The writer once over- 
heard a Tlindu teaching the Biblein a missionary school, and 
one of his questions was, “ who is Christ sai/ to have been ? : The 
tone with which he pr onoensel the wordsai/, was ve ry significant. 
It may be a question also whether the Genera nt with its iron 
hand, now necessarily reeking with sl: aughter, mixed up with a 
variety of doubtful i vas Christians, is thes one to undertake 
biblical edueation: a Christian n: ition is often not a nation of 
Christians. There is much foree in the question raised by a London 
periodical on this point, “ Whether the attitude of Govern- 
‘ment in Hindustan as aconquering and dominant nation, is 


‘ 
exactly compatible with an inculeation of the precepts of Tie, 
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‘ tianity, which, for their enforeement in the hearts of men, 
‘ require that they should be taught less in doctrine than in Lire 
‘and EXAMPLE. With many noble exe ‘ptions, the conduct of 
‘ the English has given the lie to the precepts of the religion 
‘ they asked the natives to embrace.’ 

We believe the declaration in the THlouse of Lords of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, the President of the Bible Society, and acknow- 
ledged leader of the evangelical and missionary party in Eng- 
land, embodies also the views of the great majority of mis- 
sionaries in India, “ I desire to see Christianity diffused through 

India, but I do xof desire a crusade of the Government against 
‘ the prejudices and religion of the people. This should be left 
‘ to the silent oper ration of missionaries.” Again in a letter to 
the 77wes, the same eminent Christian philanthropist thus writes : 
“The Government should declare that the weight of authority 

should not be brought to bear either to advanee our faith 
‘or extinguish the faith of others; all we require in India 
‘ is complete religious equality.” Sir J. 1. Tennent, in his 
‘ Ilistory of Christianity in Ceylon,’ shews what irreparable 
damage was done to the eause of Christianity there, when 
the Dutch Government made baptism a sive gua non for 
the admission of natives to  oflice—they made them Chris- 
tians by name, while they were Buddhists in their hearts. 
Besides this, the Government itself has too much red-tapeism, 
too much stiffness and unadaptedness to circumstances, bound up 
With its system, to work a plan of Bible education, For in- 
stance, one of their inspectors in Bengal is unable to read a 
Be neali hook, and yet he is required to report on Bengali schools ! 
So far from having education solely under Government, we 
know that some of the chief Government authorities in eduea- 
tion are most anxious gradually to withdraw Government from 
direct contact with edueation, and to aid for this purpose pri- 
vate enterprise. The Church Missionary Society, in a minute re- 
cently published, throws out the hint “that the education of Go- 
‘ vernment be confined to er: nts- in-aid on a sufliciently liberal 

scale to meet the requirements.”’? While each student of the Presi- 
de ney collewe, Caleutta, costs the Government not less than seventy 
nat pes per annum for his education, missionaries com- 
plain that throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
Bible distribution is hampered “seriously, owing to the masses 
being utterly unable to read intelligently. The Hindus say— 
© What is the use of looking-glasses to blind men,” and we say 
what benefit is the Bible to those who cannot read i ? Govern- 
ment can give money to any extent on the grant-in-aid 
system to vill: age schools, and it seems that the time ig come 
when by that aid, the following suggestion of the Com- 
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mittee of the Church Missionarv Society should be aeted 
on—* might not all supporters of Protestant Mission: ry Societies 

‘ unite for a great special effort to give C hristian instruction in the 
« vernacular lancuages of India to the masses of the population.’ 
The following remarks of Dr. Chalmers are very applicable to our 
present position in India, —having plenty of Bib les, but wanting 
SCHOOLS TO TEACH THE PEOPLE TO READ THEM, “ A neal toe the cir. 
© enlation of the Bible is inseparal le from a zeal for extending 
‘ among the people the capaci/y of reading hy Unfortunately in 
Tndia, while we have had Bible Societies =. Tract Societies, we 
have had no Socie ty whose object should be to provide an educa- 
tion which would enable the popul: ition to read zufelligently the 
Bib le and T racts, The Bib le Isa book otf history and geography 
—what are the notions of the common people on those points in 
India? ee are “ menof the book.’ the masses must have 
the sey toit, 7. e. the power of ¢/e//gent reading. 

Let the “prone de by doing justice to all, by protecting 
the ryot, and by popular enlightenment, show its Christi: anity. 
What the Hindus say is, § ‘ shew us C hristianity in mending your 
lives 2? it will not do to profess ourselves a Christian nation, when 
we are nota nation of Christians. By their fruits ye shall know 
them, is a scripture maxim, The best areument we can use 
acainst an erroncous creed, is “living according to our own, ” as 
Sir I. Perry stated in the House of Commons, “it rests upon 
‘ this nation as a great Christian power to prove by our example 
« and conduct in the East, the supe riority of that pure religion we 
* profess, and of that morality of whic h we are alw: ays boasting.” 
Alas the tone of our soldiers and officers towards the natives is 
ferocious in the extreme; we may then well ask with a late writer, 
“af the soldiers of Engh md first butcher Hindus with the 
* ruthlessness of angry i lolators, « can the missionaries of Ene- 
‘land with great sue ess follow in their wake as peace-pre- 
scribing Christians ?’ 

The exclusiveness of English h: abits, prevents the educated ori- 
ental from seeing what Christis anity there may be in the ///e of 
Kuropeans ; the ignorance of the masses debars them from judging 
of Christ tianity as laid down in the Bible; they can only see it in 
the conduct of so-called Christi: ans, and as an acute observant race 
they read that closely and to our tiude antage. Ina pamphlet 
late ly published by a Mohammedan of Oude are the following 
charges made against the English there, and we fear the vy are too 
true as specimens of what is done elsewhe re:—Enelishmen forcing 
eirls to their tents—laborers not paid for carrying bageave— 

conduct of Englishmen to native servants, and to the lower 
classes harsh in the e xtreme—EKEuropean m: iwistrates very difficult 
of access ; four persons, at least, must be bribed, before the com- 
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plainant has anv chance of a satisfactory decision—the Indigo 

planters, partic valarly those in the province of Benegal, indulge 
a the most ferocious and wanton acts of cruelty tow: sede natives. 
Hear what the Bishop of Caleutta in his ‘humiliation sermon,’ 
p. IS, points out as the book of European conduct which the 
natives read :— 

“ Who can think of the licentiousness, the open fornication, the connection 
with native women under the fraudulent pretence of marriage or otherwise, 
the increase of wretched European and native prostitutes in Calcutta and 
else where, without grief and consternation ? 

‘Who ean think of the drunkenness, the lascivious and unclean conversa- 
tion, the licentious books and pictures, the play-houses, the races, the loose 
and profane language at mess-tables and elsewhere, the oaths and perjuries, 
the frauds and deceptions, which are at times perpetrated, without shame ? 

* Who ean reflect on the covetousness and avarice In affairs of commerce, 
the mad and hazardous speculations in which merchants engage, on the 
slender and unkowvtul hope of extravagant gain ; and) which in England have 
sean: lized every class of society, without sorrow of heart ? 

‘Or who can consider the load of sin daily and hourly aceumulated by 
the evil passions of men, though their life be decent, without alarm ?—the 
pride, ambition, wrath, malice, revenze, envy, reg intense selfishness ? 

“ Or who the bitter fruits of strife, backbiting calumnies, bad tempers, 
quarrels, party spirit, and an unrestrained tongue, which ruin so often the 
peace of families and smaller communities P’ 

The missionaries have been compelled to send their appeal to 
Eneland against the fearful oppressions of many Indigo planters 
(Anelo Saxons) as atrocious in m: ny cases, as those of the slave- 
holders in Virginia. We ecouid tell of scenes of oppression and of 
robbery of natives by Indigo planters in the Jessore and Krish- 
naghur districts which would cas al almost any of the outrages 
committed in the days of West India slavery. Yet the theory is 
now that let a Kuropean have ever so black a heart, as he has a 
white face, he must be preferred to natives. Can we forget that 
a voiee has hee ‘n for many years raised in England, beginning 
with the days of Clarkson and Wilberforce, against the outrages 
inflicted by whites on the dark races. Dr. Philips at the Cape, i in 
spite of Europe an opposition, took the side of the Kaffirs 
against the Dutch colonists ; so have various religious societies 
with respect to New Zealand and the West Indies; well did 
Kuibb, the missionary, say, when taken prisoner by the Jamaie: 
ph unters for protesting against their oppressions of the black, “ No 

‘ Algerine pirate or sav: we Moor would have treated me worse than 
‘ Twas treated by Englishmen.” Sir C. Napier knew this well, 
when, in his book on colonisation, he denounced “the usual Anglo- 
: Saxon process of planting civilization by robbery, oppression, 
‘ murder and extermination.” <A voice from the dead in North 
America and Australia, comes in confirmation, 

While a greatly increased European agency, and as a means to 
it the reduction of the enormous salaries of civilians, in too many 
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eases merely the tools of black ¢ Jerks,” is urgently needed—there 
is one limit to it however—financial cons siderations. Already our 


expenditure exceeds our income by two millions ste rline, After all, 
what we require Is Murope an agency in quality, at In mere 
TL mtity. Non mulla sed multi, We do not want a number of 


Kuropeans ignorant of the native character and laneuage. On 
this subject Major Jacob, an oflicer of long Indian experience, 
makes the following remarks :— 

& Qualifieations, not numbers, are necessary for the leaders of 
€ native Indian soldiers. Where there are many English oflicers, 
‘ the English officer is often seen idling away his time in frivo- 
€ lous, or wasting his energies in vicious, pursuits. The young 
‘ boy is placed in command over the old subahdar, from whom, 
when any thing has to be done, he has to erave instruction, 
€ Whatever tends to make European gentlemen cheap, to lessen 
‘ their evident value, to hold up their vices rather than their 
‘ virtues to the eye of the natives, to show them to the natives 
‘ only in an inferior position, wheve their powers are not called 
‘forth, must tend to destroy in no slight degree the hold we 
‘ have on the people.” W eC deem those rem arks applic: ab le to 
civil, missionary, educational pursuits—a few Europeans ot 
energy, religious and moral tone and knowledge of India, are 
worth a host of other Europeans, mere puppets in the hands of 
their subordinates. 

On the other hand, an indiseriminate inveighing against all 
native ageney, is also ungrateful at the present time, when the 
Seikhs have done us such good service in the Pun}: wb aad before 
Delhi, when the Goorkhas have been of such e@reat value in the 
Goruckpore and other districts, when the Madras army has on 
various occasions distinguis hed itself against the mutineers, 
and the Bombay army ts generally sound. The village population 
of the Be Ta al, M: udras, Bombay and even Avra Presidencies, 
with few exceptions, has done nothing against u us, while many 
eases have oecurred in this mutiny of natives rendering essential 
service to urope: Ns 5 vet some advoe ‘ate depriving natives of 
every office of trust. But against this view we could adduce 
a host of evidence, like as in Bombay, where members of 
the Bombay bar have st: ited that “ with a few distinguished 
exceptions, the deeisi sions of the native judges were in every 
‘ respect superior to those of the Europeans.” Mr. W. W. 
Bird, formerly acting Governor General, states in his evidence, 
" the native judy yes have great advantages over the coven: ER 
‘service, because they understand the natives better, they are 

‘ better able to judge of the value of native testimony, 

Further in a question relating to the Indian population we 
cannot overlook what is a fact—the increasing influence of 
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Russia in Central Asia, Persia, and alone the north of China to 
the shores of the Paeitie. Eiehteen Years ago the Moscow Gua- 
cefle announeed, that) Russia will negotiate with the Enelish 
at Caleutta, and ever sinee that she has year by vear been in- 
ere asing in power, The late war has tended to direct her 
attention more to developing herself in Asia and along the 
borders of the Caspian, where a British fleet cannot reach; by 
the superior knowledge of her functionaries and their greater 
adaptedness to the Asiatie mind than the stiff buckram Enelish- 
man, she can penetrate the native mind, while we remain on 
the surfaee ; she has sourees of inform: dine on India most valua- 
able to her own purposes ; the Belgie-Russian organ Le Nord 
announced a warning note reeardine: the first symptoms of the 
mutiny, when the Enelish papers pooh- poohed it ; news of the 
C ‘awnpore massaere was received by private persons in) England 
through Russia three weeks after the event. Observe her study, 
with a political object, of ortental languages, as given by Pro- 
fessor Muller ina letter to the Zimes, January 15, 1857 :— 


* Russia has always been the most liberal patron of oriental languages. 
In the Academy of Petersburgh there is a chair for every branch of oriental 
literature, and there are schools in that city, at Kasan, Odessa, Novo Tcher- 
kash, and elsewhere, where the chief dialects of the east are taught by 
native and European teachers. Russia knows what she owes to her linguists 
in her diplomatic success, particularly in the east; and it is not a little 
significant that the only place in Europe where the language of Affehanistan 
is taneht Is ier? that an Affehan grammar and reading-book have 
been published there by Professor Dorn at the expense of the Government ; 
whereas in England there is no one to teach this language, and perhaps but 
one person competent to translate communic: ations whi ‘h the foreign office 
might receive from the natives of that country. 


As French influence was in Ireland antagonistic to England, 
so will Russian prove in India, unless our policy shall be 
one to lead tlie natives to see that we are the best masters they 
could have over them. At present the testimony of many wit- 
nesses from Bahar and Central India, is that the ereat m: jority 
of the rural population is not against our rule—let us do 
nothing then by indiscriminate severity to awaken these latent 
feelings, which must exist in the mind of every Asiatic against 
a body of foreign conquerors. 

Are we prepared then, by adopting, as some recommend, 
policy insulting and irritating to the natives at large, to raise up 
a feeling in the country in favor of Russian views, to create 
among the natives a Russian party? Let those who advocate the 
policy of “ holding India against the good will of the people, and 
‘ making pe manent an empire whose foundation was the degra- 
‘ dation of all classes of inhabitants,” consider, independent 
of its opposition to all Christian principle, eax they carry 
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this out with Russia on their frontiers?—She is now 1,200 
miles nearer India than in the time of the Cabul campaign, 
Malte Brun makes the following remarks on Russian poliey in 
Asia, Russia respected the rights of provinces, cities and classes, 
€ The conquered enjoy liberty of trade and religion.” — Persia isa 
puppet in her hands, she has spies scattered through India, - 
probably more information eould be @ained about some of the 
causes of the present mutiny at St. Petersburgh, than in London, 

While with regard to the Musulmans who have shown such an 
hostile spirit to England, we would advocate a firm and strong 
military policy, yet we may ask, is coercion without enlightenment 
to he our future position towards them? — Is it safe to keep thirly 
mil/ions of men in India under the bondage of ignorance, which ts 
so fertile a source of their aversion to us? Russia with eagle eye 
has lone observed the poiaf @appui which the Musulmans of 
India offered to her views, Persia being the connecting link ; if 
we trample them down and give them none of that knowledge 
which would enlarge their mental horizon, if we make no effort 
topurify the moral and religious atmosphere which surrounds them, 
we may as well look for health in the swamps of Java as for peace 
froma Moslem. We drive them into the arms of Russia. We 
maintain that no real and decided eflorts have been made as yet 
to enlighten the Musulmans by giving them knowledge in a 
form adapted to them; schemes of education have been framed 
by persons who knew as little of the Mohammedan mind as 
they did of the North American Indians, who thought the 
same system of edueation would equally suit the eringing, 
apish Bengali, destitute of all original ideas, and the Musulman 
whose pride was fed by the recollections of imperial power, held 
by his creed for five centuries in India, and by the asso- 
clations connected with a race of conquerors who once invaded 
the soil of France itself. ive years ago, the writer of this article 
visited Della, and was pertectly surprised at the prodigious activi- 
ty of the Mohammedan press in that city. Ideas end in action ; 
so long as our policy does not aim at enlightening the Musulman 
mind and lessening his prejudices, so long will the mere repressive 
poliey of the sword only keep the flame down, but willnot, cannot 
extinguish it. We ean point to the ease of Ireland, where the 
sword was used against Romanism for three centuries, but in vain: 
the Irish Society with other kindred ones addressed itself to the 
masses through their own loved language, and through it taught 
them the seriptures, which thawed the frozen hearts of Romanists, 
and gave them a heht which their priests could not extinguish, 
-We say adopt the same policy to the Musulmans; but alas at the 
present time, we have nota single missionary in the whole of North 
ludia, who is exclusively devoted to evangelising the Musulmans, 
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such as Dr, Pfander was, or who possesses his qualifications of learn. 
ing so as to command their respect. We believe there is not one 
missionary in North India, who is acquainted with the Arabie 
language, and very few bade the Persian. In Delhi last year, 
when the Maulavis issued a series of strone articles acainst 
Christianity in the native newspapers, there was no mis- 
sionary competent to reply to them. We would therefore with 
respect to them re-echo the sentiment of Lord W. Bentinck, 
© knowledge, knowledge, knowledge, is one of the great remedies 

for the evils of India.” T he Memoirs of Lutfullah, lately published, 
shew the ignorance of the Musulman about tle Enelish ; the 
Delhi proclamation and their reports about us indicate that had 
the Musulmans known the real power and resources of England, 
they would have paused ere they rushed into the present rebellion ; 
they labor under a mass of misconception regarding the Enelish 
character and English religion—will merely “the cold steel” 
remove that ? 

Many pronounce the Musulmans irreclaimable, and yet no seri- 
ous and continuous eflorts have been made in India to reclaim them: 
you let your garden run into jungle and then complain of the 
jungle ! Does not history point out to us the learning, refine- 
ment and toleration that prevailed at the court of Akbar in Agra 
with the Kaliphs of Bagdad, and during four centuries of Moorish 
rule in Spain? Was there no difference between the Arabs who 
issued wild and ferocious from their deserts after Mohammed’s 
death, and the deseendants of the same men at the court of 
Harun al Raschid ? Was not the Arabie literature and science of 
the middle ages the link between ancient and modern literature ? 

As Englishmen residing in India ought to adapt themselves 
to the climate in houses, style of dress, food, hours for exer- 
cise, so must Enelish knowledge nd apt itself to this country 
and appear in an eastern carb, Kvery gardener knows that 
plants brought from England to India, require adaptation to the 
soil and climate of India. The “soil must be prepared, no sowing 
the seed without dressing the ground.” The writer of this article 
has a vivid conviction of the truth of this from an experiment of 
hisown. He spent much money in planting a great variety of valu- 
able Enelish shrubs, 3 In a earde n near Cale sutta, but after a year he 
found ne early all of them dead! ! Tle had forgotte n to provide a suil- 
able soil for them! Now itis a principle in agriculture that “ the 
* nature and characteristics of any soil ought to determine the speci- 
€ fic adaptation of the initial husbandry.” It was said of Alexander 
the Great, “he could transplant whole nations with ease,but he could 
‘ not with all his foree make the ‘ry of Greece to grow in the vicinity 
of Babylon?’ Vhe late Dr. Adam Clarke’s father tried to apply the 
principles of husbandry as taught in Virgil’s Georgies to a farm in 
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the north of Ireland, but the soil of Ireland was not adapted to 
[talian plants, and he soon found himself a bankrupt. a“ | 

In applying these illustrations, we hold that “ as it 1s with reli- 
‘ vious soit is with temporal truth, the difficulty 1s to work it into 
‘ the warp and wool of the popular mind, and until it is so inter- | 
‘woven, it ean have neither durability nor efficacy. To the 
‘means, habits and sentiments of the millions of India, sheer 
© Enelish knowledge in an English garb, has some such relation 
‘of fitness, as have the English ball room habiliments to the 
‘ persons of the 150 millions with pursuit of their ordinary avoca- 
‘tions.’ The Enelish idea we would call the skeleton, you must 
adapt it to India by giving it the flesh and blood of oriental 
lancuage: what the late L. Wilkinson of Sehore, who had devoted 
much time to this subject, states, is perfectly correct: “if we 
‘ wish, that what we teach should fa/e root and spread among 
‘the people, it is equally clear, that it must be adapted to the 
‘ tastes and genius of the people.’ A proof drawn from history 
has little weight with a Hindu. TLow can we expect the masses, 
entirely ignorant of any history, to appreciate the claims of Chris- 
tianity, founded as it is on historical evidence? As to the evidence 
arising from the moral effects of Christianity, the natives see too 
few of them in India to produce any impression. 

The remark of Lord Brougham made many years ago ata 
meeting, has great force : “ We wish to improve the condition of 
‘ the population of India, so as to prepare the soil for spiritual as 
* well as temporal instruction.” The need of preparing: the gospel 
soil by altering the social condition of the people, led the Baptist 
missionaries in the West Indies to batter against slavery, till the 
mighty fortress fell, “ the voice of the people of Eneland broke 
‘ the negro’s fetters, and made his limbs too lareet for he chains 
Which bound him.” The same motive has prompted mission- 
aries In Bengal to denounce the social degradation inflicted on 
the rayats by Indigo planters and zemindars. We place as one of 
the greatest of these preparations of the soil—the education of the 
masses through their own language, accompanied with the com- 
munication of asound education in English to the upper classes 
of Hindus, The moral and intellectual atmosphere of Hindostan 
Is so charged with a moral miasma, the accumulation of ages, 
that no mere laws On paper, ho mere regulations, no mere pro- 
clamations will tell (on this—you must to a certain extent 
’ educate the people into a conscience’? You must by an edu- 
cational process prepare a humus or soil to afford the means 
ol natural gvrowth for sound institutions: the political 
building must have a base laid broadly and deeply in the na- 
tional mind—not in that whitewashing process which crams 
afew Babus with a species of “ knowledge that puffs up” 
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and proposes to provide for them university buildings in Cal- 
eutta at an expense of twelve or fourteen lacs of rupees ! 
This high education has yielded little fruit for the masses. The 
Court of Directors, in 1847, sent out a sespatch on Luglish 
education as a qualification for certain oflices, which we believe 
embodies the experience of men acquainted with India. “ To 
‘ require only a moderate and practical knowledge of English, 
‘with a thorough command of the vernacular language, and 
‘ testimonials of regularity, steadiness, diligence “and good 
conduct, will be in our opinion the best way to obtain the largest 
number of candidates competent to become useful officers.” 

In the rise of Methodism in England and America, we have an 
eminent instance of the value of adaptation. Wesley’s agents in 
England for the masses were plain men of moderate knowledge, but 
that knowledge they were capable of bringing to bear on the common 
people, who after all, like narrow- mouthed } jugs, can only receive a 
little at atime. What the Pre: aching Friars were at the time of the 
Reformation, those hedge preachers were in the eighteenth century, 
“ plain natural ram’s-horn sort of men, to blow down the Jericho of 
‘ignorance. Many of its preac hers possessed a fiery eloquence 
‘ which enabled them to clothe their ideas in words suited to kindle 
‘a flame in the breasts of their hearers—pointed and pithy— 
‘ suited to that love of the dramatic implanted in every bosom.” 
Indeed the men who have exercised the most powerful influence 
over masses of men everywhere, have been generally more or less 
of this stamp. 

In India too, we have had specimens in former days in the 
priests of Buddhism, who traversed every part of India and China, 
addressing the masses everywhere in a style and with a tone 
thoroughly suited to them. We ourselves have heard an exposi- 
tion of the Ramayun delivered to an audience of 300 Bengali men 
and 200 Bengali women, and never in England or France have we 
seen more attentive hearers ; the pandit knew thoroughly how to 
adapt his ideas to his audience, and to call forth the emotions 
of fear, hope, pity ; he painted in vivid language the filial affee- 
tion of Ram, his wanderings amid wild forests, and the stead- 
fast fidelity of his wife Sita, ;—his audience were in tears. We 
have seen a similar state of feeling among Mohammedans at the 
Mohurrum, when the severe trials and unconquerable bravery of 
Hasayn and Hoseyn have been described. Nanah, the founder of 
the Seikhs, by his poetry and eloquence produced a great effect on 
his hearers, whom he addressed in various parts of India, sitting 
under the shade of a tree or by a well. Mohammad also by his 

‘ poetic prose,’ thoroughly adapted himself to the Arab. 

We do not advocate the revival of the mysteries or dramatised 
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representations of Christian truth so much employed in the mid- 
dle ages, neither yel the use ot pictures 1h churches, though 
pictures be “the books of the common people,” | and speak in an 
nniversa/ language level to the comprehension o! the lowest. But 
we do contend that Christian truth preached must be delivered 
in il fii /y WV, iD a garh suited to the people. In the Lives 
of Christ and Paul, written in Sanskrit, Hindi, English and 
Beneali by that eminent orientalist and friend to Christianity 
J. Muir, we have a specimen of what wriften adaptation is, 
Lf Luropean missionaries are to make their teaching and preach- 
ing tell fully on the masses, we need a fuller adaptation to 
them—not putting mere Enelish ideas into native words, but 
using the native idiom, intonation and mode of clothing an idea, 
One way of acquiring this is an extensive reading of native Ji- 
terature, so as to catch the va//re mode of conveying thought. 
For any man who would make an impression on the oriental 
mind by writing, preaching, teaching, we believe a knowledge 
of proverbial literature a sive gud non. It is truly “ the morality 
‘ of the market place.” Proverbs are in fact “ thoughts embodied 
‘inemblems, full of wit, wisdom and imagination ; they are the 
€ ereat universal voice of humanity, the wit of one, the wisdom 


‘ of many,’ or as Lord Bacon said of them, “ the edge tools of 


‘ speech which cut the knots of business.”- It is surprising to 


what an extent a skilful use of them is appreciated by the 
natives of this country. 

Apologues are the favorite means of conveying truth in 
the East. Even the great Himdu epic the Ramayan teaches 
by illustration, filial obedience, conjugal fidelity, sympathy 
for the oppressed, kindness to the old. If it is admitted 
that “the Enelishman ought not to measure the taste or 
‘ feelings of oriental writings by the standard of his own eolder 
‘clime or more modern times” surely vice versa we cannot 
expect the oriental to be impressed by our own cold discourses. 
As an Arabie writer says—“< The arrangement of beautiful 
‘ thoughts in verse, is like a string of pearls on a fine neck.” 
The Hindus are so fond of poetry that even their dictionaries 
and grammars have been ‘ wedded to immortal verse.’ The 


great Bengali arithmetic Sangkhar, used in tens of thousands of 


schools, 1s in verse, thus anticipating ages ago the plan adopted 
in the modern infant school system, 

In connection with this subject is that of translation. In 
1854, the late. Lieut.-Governor of the N. W. P. appointed a 
committee of able scholars at Agra, Messrs. Muir, Read, and 
Christian, to report on translations into the vernacular, and they 
laid down the following principles which are equally applicable to 
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preaching as also to Bible and Tract distribution. They are 


published in the N. W. P. Government Selections, No. XX: 


‘ 


‘ 


Literal and unidiomatie renderings ; passing, and undeve- 
loped referenees to foreign habits and customs, or to facts 
unknown to the mass of native readers, and unintelligible 


‘ passages, occasioned by the absence of any successful atte mpt to 


‘ 


‘ 


c 


‘ 


confor » the ideas to the native modes of tho naht, render treatises 
absolutely useless. A vernacular work ders develope every 
idea into a form intelligible in itself, and not requiring for its 
comprehension an extensive Knowledge of lustory. In ele- 
mentary works, it is obviously necessary that the exam- 
ples and illustrations should be taken from objects and cireum- 
stanees with which the learner is fauthar: pokers, snuflers, 
geen, and chimneys, are articles unknown to our students, and 
cannot be used as ilustrations.’’ 

It is for purposes of translation and illustration that the Sanskrit 


languave 1s partie ‘ularly valuable, but many would extirpate it 
from India if they could. So at the period of the Reformation, the 
study of Hebrew was denouneed by various monks as te nding to 
make men Jews, while the Scotists inveighed from the pulpitagainst 
the study of Greek, as tending to make men idolaters. A simi- 
lar argument is used in Eneland against the study of Sanskrit in 
Indian Government Colleges. We must remind such th: ut Sanskrit 
is very valuable for philological purposes, and enliehtened men in 
Vrance and Germany admit it; in Europe alone there are thirty- 
three Sanskrit pr ofessors! hips, in Eneland, FPranee, Germany, Rus- 
sia. Itisinits relation, however, to the power of developing the 
chief lidian vernacutars, the Bengali, Tindi, Mahratta, Canarese, 
&e. &e., which are derive « from it and spoke n by 90,000 000 of peo- 
ple, th: ul we view the importance of the Sans krit colleges of Cal- 
eutta and Be nares, the only two Sanskrit colleges supported by 


] 


Government in the Bengal Presideney, In those colleges English 
and Sanskrit are taught as languages, the former to give ideas, 
the latter to give the power of clothing them in an acceptable 
and native manner. In our repeated visits to those institutions, 
we have been struck with the beautiful, accurate and idiomatie 
way in which some of the senior pupils rendered difficult Eng- 
lish technical terms into easy vernacular ones. The Sanskrit 
College of Caleutta has for years furnished the best teachers in 
the vernacular to schools; and various pandits from it have won 
both fame and money by their elegant compositions in Ben- 
eali. There is a Bengali press in connection with the Sanskrit 
7 ‘ollege, which last year printed 80,000 volumes in Bengali, Dr. 
Ballantyne’ s valuable labours in connbetion with the Be nares 
Sanskrit College are well known. ‘These colleges are for phi/ologi- 


cal purposes strictly ; various Sanskrit poems are read in them, 
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but only with linguistic objects. There is one important use 
to be made of Sanskrit, the selecting from it some of its choicest 
ethical and descriptive pieces—and some are very fine—making 
them the stepping stones to the gradual development of Euro- 
pean knowledge, and forming also a nucleus for an indigenous 
literature to be gradually improved and enlarged from the 
stores of Europe. Dr. Ballantyne’s simile on this subject is 
very apropos. “ What kind of engineer should we think him 
‘who, when seeking to raise a beacon on the Goodwin sands, 
‘ should hesitate to acknowledge as a God-send any portion of 
‘ solid rock, amid the shifting shoals, to which he might rivet 
‘ one of the stays of his edifice.” 

There is a strong feeling aganist oriental literature with some ; 
but we must remember that though the Bible was designed for 
universal use, yet how pre-eminently ov/exéa/ 1s it in its imagery, 
allusions, illustrations, &e., hence of late years the conviction is 
increasing, even in Eneland, that without some knowledge of 
Eastern life and modes of thought, many of the most beautiful 
parts of Scripture are unintelligible. A Hindu boy understands 
many allusions which are unintelligible to an English child, “take 
‘upthy bed and walk”—* east thy bread on the waters, thou 
shalt find it again after many days.” We have in fact in the Bi- 
ble all that we advocate—Christian ideas in an oriental garb, hence 
passages puzzling to an Englishman are only to be explained by 
the writings of Farmer, Kitto and of oriental travellers. How 
intensely Arabic in its phraseology and imagery is the book of 
Job, What a splendid specimen of the oriental mystic alle- 
gory have we in the Song of Solomon. 

In the new modelling of things, we trust that one of the 
points Government will take up, will be agricultural education, 
which is so pre-eminently adapted to develope the resources of’ this 
country, and which is now earried out in Ireland, Scotland, France. 
Mr. Piddington’s remarks on this subject are very good, and 
deserving the attention of the authorities :— 

“ Tt is certain that, at this moment, no native zemindar has the slightest 
suspicion that his sons, and the sons of his dependents, might acquire in a 
few years knowledge, which might double the revenue of his perhaps half 
valueless zemindary—as by manures, by skilful irrigation or draining, 
by introducing new plants,* animals or machinery, or by the better man- 


* In 1791 cotton was almost in the United States a new plant, for the export 
was only 64 bags, of 300 lbs. each, or 19,200 Ibs. weight. Its production in 
(1839) amounted to upwards of THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS of lbs. weight! and 
is valued at thirty millions of dollars, or sixty-five millions of rupees ; and as 
the greater part of this is exported and paid for by foreign imports we may 
fairly say that the Government revenue raised upon ‘it amounts to 5 per cent. 
or to say 30 lacks of rupees, or nearly the amount of the whole Custom House 
revenue of India! 
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agement of the old ones. As little too does he suspect that a disease which 
may to-morrow destroy half the cattle of his ryots, leaving him a ruined man, 
and responsib le to Government for the rev enue, may be arrested by one of 
the simplest processes which this class of know le dye would teach.* 

* * * * 

“ How far the revenue might be benefited, and its burden diminished, by 
teaching the farmer, and through lim the producer of it, to understand 
somewhat of the nature of the processes upon which their operations depend ; 
and thus obtain a larger amount of exportable productions, the duties upon 
which and upon the goods brought to pay for them, might raise the customs’ 
revenue to an amount fat beyond | what is now obtained ? Still less can we find 
any allusion to the infinite, the incredible advantage to the people and to the 
state ofa body of educated landlords and managers—not Jandlords and mana- 
gers with the knowledge of the jurisconsult, t the essay-writer, the poet, or the 
newspaper demagogue ; but landlords and managers, and ryots, too, whose 
studies would have t taucht them alike to know and to feel the dignity of their 
pursuits, and the v ast advantages which their rich country, with its teeming 
soil and docile popul: ition, holds out to the instructed, the humane, and the 
persevering landlord.” 


Mr. Taylor, the late Commissioner of Patna, began an agri- 
cultural institution at Patna, which promised to be a great boon 
to Behar—but it has been closed—we trust only temporarily, 

Another sphere in this country in which ad: aptation Is required 
is in Anglo-Vernacular schools. There are certain branches of 
knowledge, such as lessons on common things and on objeets, 
outlines of natural history, which it is highly desirable to have 
taueht in Anelo- Vernacular schools, but many boys “ do not 
‘ remain long enough to receive information on tie ‘m through the 
‘ medium of It nelish. It is desirable therefore to give it to them 
‘ through their own language, or they will not have it at all.” 
The Committee for the improvement of schools vive the follow- 
ing views on the subject :— 


“The Committee are unanimously of opinion that the tendency of such 
schools is to aggravate a very serious evil which has more than once been 
brought to your notice in the Re ports of the Inspectors of Schools, viz., the 
substitution of a very imperfect and inaccurate knowledge of English, with 
a still smaller knowledge of other things, for that higher education which, 
while giving full and accurate information of a practical kind, would at the 
same time, strengthen the faculties of the mind. Under the present system, 
the schools in question merely serve to create a class of persons who, while 
too ignorant of English to be able to rise to a higher position in life, and 
possessing no knowledge or mental traming which would enable them to 
exercise a healthy or enlightening influence on these around them, are, in 
consequence of the superiority which their English School education gives 
them in their own eyes, unwilling to follow the « er of their fathers, and 
are consequently discontented with their position in life. The number of 
this class of schools, it may be observed, is ine fee an rapidly under the 
grant-in-aid Rules.” 


* T allude here to ‘ Basanta,” a frightfully pestilent disease amongst native 
cattle, Which sometimes destroys immense numbers of thein; I have repeatedly 
arrested it by fumigations of muriatic acid. See Trans, Agricult. Soc. Vol. 
Jil p. 126 and V. p. 217. 
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“The Committee are sensibly alive to the importance of making the 
edueation at these Sehools,—acting as they do upon that very important 
section of the community known as “the middle classes,’—a means of 
diffusing throughout the country, knowledge of a practical kind bearing on 
the daily wants and occupations of life; and of enlightening the masses 
cenerally : and they firmly believe that to do this, such knowledge should be 
imparted through the medium of the Vernacular. Tt can hardly be 
necessary to prove by detuled arguments, that the medium ot instruction 
for any people should be the7, own, and not a foreign language. The ¢ om- 
mittee would advert merely to two facts; first, that knowledge must obvi- 
ously be more accurate and real when imparted in a language already 
familiar than when the medium used is a foreign tongue, the acquisition of 
which is in itself difficult; and secondly, that a far greater amount of 
knowledge can be imparted through the Vernacular in a given time, and for 
a given expenditure, than through English; and time and expenditure 
are important considerations to the classes who frequent these Schools.” 


One main object of that noble institution, the Caleutta 
Medical College, founded by Lord W. Bentinck, was to train 
up aelass of native practitioners who would employ suitable 
native medicines with skill, 7. e. adapt the materia medica to 
the natives. Little or nothing has been done in this respect ; 
the professors in the college pay very little attention to making 
the students acquainted with the native jatle ria Vie Liea 5 though 
Rovle, Ainslie, O'Shaughnessy and a host of other European 
doctors have written onthe subject, yet their discoveries are little 
brought ito practice. The peasant still suilers enormously from 
quack doctors, who, like locusts, are scattered through the country, 
preying on the weak. The rich Babu may have medical assistance 
from the native doctors of the Medieal Collewe, but unless four 
rupees a visitare paid, the poor man, who must live on two rupees 
amonth, ean get little ai. Providenee has seattered medieal 
remedies throughout the rich vegetation of Beneal, but the 
knowledge of them, which would be invaluable to the peasant, is 
irnored in the Medical College of Caleutta. The native doctors 
Who issue from that Institution know less of the medical re- 
sourees of the country, than even the peasant himself. Dear 
European medicine is what the students reeommend in the Mo- 
fussil, to the great loss of the State, which has to spend large 
stms In many cases on cos!/y European Medicine, when very 
eheap native drugs were available. The result is, the expense 
to Government is four-fold what it might be, were well-establish- 
ed native drues used: the native kobiray or doctor still prowls 
over the eountry, 


As long as we have the females ignorant, we have no edueation 
adapted to raise the mind of the mass, we tell little on the 
country at large: “the mothers make the men.’ In female 
edueation there is much need of change and adaptation—we re- 
quire very much to raise up a class of teachers in India acquainted 
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with the people’s language—it is too expensive a thing to be 
sending out from Enel: md — who, just when they are begin- 
ning to acquire a knowledge of their duties, “take unto them- 
selves a husband,’’—too little re ntion has also been paid to 
training’ the minds of native females by giving them practical, 
not shory knowledge, fitting them by training for xatlive 
domestie life. 

The Professors in colleges, and English teachers of all Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, should adapt themselves to the comprehension 
of their junior scholars by knowing the vernacular, Mr. Arbuth- 
not, Director of Publie Instruction in Madras, recommends the fol- 
lowing to Government—see Report of public mstruetion in Mad- 
ras, [S54-55, p.9: “ The attainment of such a sound knowledge 
‘ of the vernacular laneuage, in the case of European masters, 
‘as may enable them to Judge of he degree of efficiency with which 
‘ if is taught hy their subordinate. y , shoul lL be duerari bly de mk inde a.” 
The Enelish proverb—* thee ye of the master makes the horse fat. 
—is ap yplic: able here. Mr. KE. Powell, for fourteen years the able 
principal of the Madras University, states (Madras Edueation 
report, 1854-55) © the English education which is bei Ing acquir- 
‘ed by so many of the 1 risine generation of Hindus, will be 
‘ comparatively inoperative upon the covn/ry, wnless it is accon- 
‘panied by a fair proficie ney in their own language.’ Ags 
the system of education through India in Anelo-Vernacular 
schools, is tending to the giving more general instruction to the 
lower classes through the vernacular, and to exercise the hieher 
classes more in édiomatic and accurate translations from English 
into — own language and vice versa, the Enelish masters 
ought to be competent to superintend this. The University 
Board of Madras have 1: itely passed the following rule :— 


‘The Unive rsity Board have resolved that all the masters in the provincial 
schools under their superintendence, if unacquainted with the language of the 
district in which the school is situated, shall be required within two years 
from the date of the appointment, to pass such an examination as mi Ly afford 
a test of their fitness to superintend the vernacular department in’ their 
respective schools, The qualifications required will be as follows,—abilit ty to 
translate into the language a passage selected from a_ standard Enelish 
author: to construe pass: wes Se lee ‘te ( from the text books use: | in the higher 
classes of the school; to answer questions on points of idiom and Gramm: ir ; 
and to converse intelligibly with a native.” 


A branch of education eminently ad: apted to this country, are 
schools of Art. Of the Madras one we give the following: : AC. 
count, Madras Ll niversily Repor ft, LS54-5, p. Vi— 


“Tu June, 1851, took place the establishment of the school of industry, 
the object of which was to afford to the rising generation of the country 
unacquainted with the English, the opportunity and means of acquiring 
useful handicrafts; to improve the manufacture of various articles of do- 
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now largely made in the country, but rudely and un- 
couthly, and also by developing the latent material resources of the country 
to create a local supply of several articles in general demand, which hitherto 
have been almost entirely imported. A further object was more immediately 
allied to that of the school of arts ; viz. to improve the taste of the native 
public, and make them familiar with beauty of form and finish in the 
articles daily in their hands and betore their eyes,” 


mestic and daily use, 


Oral instruction should be more generally used. In the Kast, 
millions of natives who cannot read, are made acquainted with 
tales and the history of their own religion in this way, there 
are revular Authaks whose business is to narrate. The Moham- 
medans gain much of their information about Old Testa- 
ment history by this mode, it is dressed up in imagery, and 
invested with a poetic garb which makes it very interesting. 
Even in England lectures by notes, using ellipsis, requiring the 
pupil at the end to give either a written or oral summary, has 
been long in vogue. In the Government schools here, the 
little boys are condemned to pore nearly all day over a dry 
spelling book—while oral instruction in lessons on objects, 
scenes from history, geographical facts and natural history, 
through heir own language, ave- ignored. Book cram stunts the 
growth of the Hindu mind. Popular lectures in the vernacular, 
with illustrations explaining the common phenomena of nature, 
might be given by edueated natives, 

We now bring to a close these remarks on a subject which 
could be amplified to the size of a volume. We trust that 
adaptation may be the key note to our future Indian policy. 
There is a wide gulph between the oriental and European mind, 
it lies in the vafure of things, in climate, race, association, his- 
torical reminiscences,—these we cannot alter, do what we can— 
and in the vain attempt to do so, we might be like the frog in the 
fable, who burst in the attempt to make himself like an ox. There 
may be union without unity ; as for forcing “acts of uniformity,” 
whether in religion or language in India, all past history shows 
it to be vain. The vulph between the Oriental and European 
mind must remain, but there may be two useful bridges thrown 
over it—Christianity and knowledge ; English ideas to tell on 
the country must be cast in the Asiatic mould, and given in 
forms suitable to the oriental mind. 7 
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Ant, I1,—Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, 
Commercial, Industrial and Scientific ; Products of 
the Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms 3 Useful 
Arts and Manufactures. Edited by Evwaxp Bat- 
FOUR, L. R. C. 8S. E., Surgeon, Madras Army. Ma- 
pkas: the Scottish Press, 1857.—Publishing in 


Parts. Royal Svo. Parts I to XLV. 
\ THETIHER or not the declaration of our illustrious Eng- 


lish bard respecting the “ gorgeous Kast,’ which, he 
says, 
With richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
be still true, it is unnecessary to say, But this we have no 
hesitation in saying; that, concealed in the soil of India, there 
are treasures a thousand fold more precious than all the cold 
and diamonds her mines have hitherto supplied; treasures sufli- 
cient to bless the whole of her teeming population—if only 
moderately industrious—with every necessary comfort and enjoy- 
ment. And the man who effectively aids in developing these 
treasures must be considered a benefactor to our race. 

Now, such a benefactor, the laborious and accomplished author 
of the work before us, must be acknowledged by all to be. 
Hitherto, the eapabilities of India have never had scope. For 
many ce nturies—perhaps for thousands of years—she has been 
the victim of the rampant, reckless despotism of her emperors 
and kings, or of ceaseless and murderous feuds among her lesser 
rajahs. ‘There are, of course, bright exceptional periods; but, 
generally, while her rulers, great and small, thoughtless of the 
common weal, have aimed only at the rratification of their 
selfish passions and guilty ambition, her people, living in dread 
and uncertainty as to the morrow, thought but of providing, 
with the least possible expenditure of toil or of substance, for 
the wants of to-day. Hence, India’s productions, though endless 
in variety and inestimable in value, have never yet been deve- 
loped in any thing like the extent in which they are capable of 
enriching her people : and benefiting the world. it is only now 
that we are beginning to be alive to their importance. True, 
we have all alone cherished ; dreamy idea of the wealth of 
India, and a vague caeseaben of her enriching every nation 
that has had much commercial intercourse with her. Hence, 
we admit, arose Palmyra, queen of the desert, matchless in 
wealth, with her magnificent palaces and gorgeous temples. 
Ilence the riches and power which enabled Tyre so long to with- 
stand the conqueror of the world himself. Hence, also, the 


Marca, 1858, ¥ 
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rise of Alexandria of old to her proud pre-eminence over Thebes 


with its hundred eates, and all the other cities of Egypt. It 
did more for her than even the gigantic influence of her Mace- 


donian founder; elevating her to the lofty position of com- 
mercial capital to the Roman empire. But though Britain had 
a vacue idea of these things, and of the advantages that might 
be expeeted from her connection with India, it has been by slow 
degrees indeed that her eyes have been fully opened—if they 
ean be said to be yet fully opened—to them. It is interesting, 
however, to mark the gradually advancing extension of her 
commerce with India. The early records of it are indeed but 
few. Mun, however, who wrote at its commencement, tells us, 
that during the first stage of the “Company’s” (then the 
London B. I. Company’s) eareer, which extended over a period 
of nineteen years, the exports to India had been £540,090 in 
silver, and £292,286 in merehandize, or £832,576 in all. This 
affords an annual average of £43,500; that of the merehandize 
alone being £15,583. In that interval, he says, they had made 
thirteen voyages, and, at the close of it, possessed twenty-one 
good ships. 

In the year 1674-5, after a continuous effort during fifteen 
years to extend their commerce, the value of the exports was, 
in treasure, £320,000, and in merehandize, £110,000, The 
imports in return were valued in England at £560,000. During 
the previous seven years they had built upwards of thirty ships, 
of 300 to G00 tons each. 

Mor a considerable series of years afterwards, in consequence 
of embroilments by war, both in Europe and in India, this 
commerce received no extension. During the five years, 1710— 
1715, the merchandize exported to India, was £496,770, and the 
treasure L1,601,104; giving an annual average of 

Merchandize, £99,354; Treasure, £320,293 ; 
not so great as it had been forty years before. When however, 
we come down to 1740-5, we find the average considerably 
ereater, being, 

Merchandize £221,150; Treasure, £504,821 
—yet even these were but embryo transactions. 

It is only a raptd glance, however, that we ean take of the 
advancing change ; and we hasten to later times. We have not 
sufficient data on whieh to institute an exact comparison 
between things as they are now, and their state in previous 
periods of Indo-British intereourse. Yet enough is recorded to 
indicate the vastness of the change. In reeard to the shipping 
employed for example, taking the year 1689, which is about 
halt-way, between the date last mentioned, and the period of the 
Company’s career already noticed, we find that the amount of 
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exports for that year—not to India alone, be it observed, but— 
fo ludia, China and the South S ‘as, Was only 4,250 tons! Con- 
trast with this the tonnage that has entered the ports of the 
different presidencies of India in late years, as given in returns 
made by the Court of Directors. 

In the year 1812-13, there entered the ports of 





Calcutta, ooo ove 226 Ships; tonnage 84,228 

Madras, a ose 936 ,, se 76,497 

Lombay, eee ose eee SDS ‘~ 7" 30,847 
aa ty ” ” 

Total... L24f 9s - 191,572 


Again, in 1855-56, there entered the ports of 


Caleutla, ve eee wie 1.034 Ships; tonnage 397,930 
Madras, eee eee ove G508S ,, “ GID H65 
Lombay, ont one on 11,624 ‘a - HAV LOT 
communi gs ne nig 

Total... 16,962 ,, a 1,642,692 


These figures will speak, so far, for themselves. Though 
from want. of sufficiently full returns, we cannot make, in all res- 
pects, a satisfactory comparison, yet 1t is plain that an immense 
increase both in the productive resources of India, and in its de- 
mand for foreign goods, has taken place. 

This will appear more definitely — from the exports and 
imports, as given in Jate returns. We have seen what they 
were at former periods. oe. down to 1813, one of the well- 
known eras of change in the Company’s charter, we find the 
Direetors stating to Parliament that the whole annual amount 
of the trade between India and Britain, exports and imports, 
was not quite £2,500,000; adding, that such was the poverty 
of the Hindus that the de mand for British goods could not be 
expected to increase. This latter statement they sought to sub- 
stantiate by the testimony of Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John 
Maleolm, and others of their eminent servants. How erroneous 
this notion was will be evident from the following entries taken 
from the work before us (Art. INp1..) 

Exports from, aud Imports to, India, 

In 1834-5, in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, there were, 
Lueports to United Kingdom,....- 68 = £3,056,973 
“ to Other COUNLIIECS, ..- cee cccccecee 4,036,447 


- SRD, cvittincihcccteseteeineess 194,740 





Total Exports,...coccessssees ses corens se £8,158, 161 
Imports from United Kingdom,........ £2,682,221 
“ » Other countries,....ccce. 0s. LOTS,884 
oa SRR sss cndccdenss qecssenreses 1,893,023 


ee ee 


Total Imports,... PTrerreli nl tere eteieie LGE15 1,1] 2g 





Aggregate of Exports and Imports, ... peeveee £1 4 342,200 
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Tn 1852-3, inthe same Presidencies, there were, 
Exports to United — somes teeeeeee £5,428, 295 
a 4, Other COUNLTIES,....6....e0000 12,036,338 
6 BEOMIETO, c00 000 k0n se e00ts vee ssoeee 1,055,224 


Total Exports,...,..ccccccsecccccesssees sores £21,519,862 
Imports from United Kingdom,..... wees £7,235,078 
- 5, Other COUNtTIES,... -eeyeeeeee 2,835,783 
“> iinet cac'snnssnsieiitarion inns 6,831,377 


Total Imports,....0.- Per eer senses SF ree eeeses £16 anaes 








Ageregate of Exports and Imports,...... £38,422,101 
Again for 1856-7, the following estimate, made out from a 


fable in the Culdeutla Review, No. LV | stated to be very nearly 
accurate. 


Exports; Merchandize,..crccoceeersseee £28,319,014 
9 Treasure, eee eee eee ners s en te Os 2,936,735 





Total Exports,......ccscccscssescrcrecess, 31,255,749 
Imports: Merchandize,....-...e08- «17,776, 849 


” Treasure,.. eee eeeseeeeesre se este 16,500,561 





Total Imports,.....ccccccocee sorssesssseee £34,277,410 





Total Exports and Imports of three Presidencies,...... £65,533,158 


ry. ° . ’ 
To this add the aggregate amount of Exports and ) 
oats A yeurrenr< 712,000,000 
Imports in Pegu and the Straits’ Settlement,... f £12,000,00( 


Grand Total,........ £77,533,159 
We have estimated the amount of trade in Peen and the 
Straits’ Settlements at £12,000,000; because in the preceding 
year (though we have not given its amount above, as it is not 
introduced into the tables in Mr, Balfour’s Cyclopedia,) it was 
reported to be as follows :— 


Exports: Pegii.ce.ccccccoccccsccccsescccee £ 663,785 
Straits’ Settlements,......... £ 4,000,000 


” 
—-—— £4,663,78 
Imports : Pegu, +8 eee O00 ORO Oe eee Orton es tee £1,267, 07 1 
” Straits’ ‘Settlements,.....--- 5,000,000 





£6,267,071 


Amount of Exports and Imports,......... £10,930,856 





—That is, almost £11,000,000, which, again, was an a on 
that of the preceding year of £1 022,016, and of £4,204,518 on 
that of 1853-54. 

We may therefore safely estimate the gross amount of Indian 
traffic, for the year 1856-7, at £77,500,000. This result, too, is 
afforded by the official value of the merchandize. Of the rela- 
tion of the official to the real value, it is not easy to speak with 
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accuracy ; but the former may always be reckoned considerably 
below the latter,—probably a sixth. Let us, therefore, deduct 
the amount of treasure, and add one-sixth to the rem: inde r, and 
the real amount of Indian — in goods will be seen to be up- 
wards of £57,200,000—say £90,000,000 ; more than the half 
being with Britain; and Ae value of the exports alone from 
India bei ing upwards of £40,000,000 ! 

What a vast increase since 1813, when the whole annual 
Indo-British e@ommerce, exports and imports, was under 
£2,500,000; and what an irresistible confutation of the opinion 
then enunciated that the trade could not be increased! Such 
progress in the short period of forty-four years 1s indeed most 
eratilying:—gratifying as a proof of the present flourishing 
state of Indian commerce, and gratifying too, as an evidence 
of the abundance of the yet ‘unexplored resources of the 
country. We say, unexplored ; because it will be denied by none 
who knows any ‘thing of India that it is still—what it has all 
alone bee n—to a eveat degree, a neglected country. The expan- 
sion of trade we have been contemplating is but an earnest of 
what may yet be attained. India may be compared to a vast 
storehouse with multiplied recesses, crowded with an exhaustless 
assemblage of goods of every description. Of most of this how- 
ever, the existence is not. known, while that of much is only sus- 
pec ted. At last, one repository, filled, say, with cloths, is stumbled 
upon, and a laree revenue is the consequence. A second full of 
jewelry and invaluable articles in the precious metals is discover- 
ed, and immense sums are realized. A third full of cereals, a fourth 
containing spices, and a fifth stored with other valuable commo- 
dities, are at different times accidentally opened. But other re- 
cesses, from the publie being unaware of their existence, remain 
an unknown and unappropriated treasure. To render them 
available they must be explored, examined, catalogued and 
advertized to the world. 

Thus it is with India. Its soil and rivers together ; its mines, 
its forests, its climate, and its abundant population, form an 
averegate of sources and means of wealth and comfort, unspeak- 
ably vast, though as yet in a great measure unknown. 

Here it is that the great importance and value of Mr. Balfour’s 
* Cyclopedia” makes itself manifest. We believe it to be the 
first work of the kind in India; and the projecting of it must 
have been the result of a happy ‘thought. The editor we con- 
sider peculiarly qualified for such an undertaking. A man of 
science, he had previously made himself known as_ the author of 
several valuable statistical works relative to India. He has also 
been ail along the talented and energetic secretary to the exe- 
cutive committee of the Madras exhibition ; ; an institution 
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well fitted to aid in developing the riches of India, and for Which 
the country is indebted, we believe, solely to the sagacity of 
Lord Harris, the present excellent Governor of Madras. Mr. 
Balfour’s official connection with it has placed him in the very 
focus of information on all points relating to the products, the 
arts and manufactures, of India. His position, also, as officer 
in charge of the Government central museum of Madras, has 
further contributed to qualify him for his task. This work will 
show that he has fully profitted by his advantages. He has evi- 
dently investigated with great eare the various recesses of this 
vast eastern storehouse, if we may so denominate India. He 
has detailed and catalogued their multitudinous contents, describ- 
ed their qualities, and now, in this work, he advertises them to 
the world. 

The title page will give a general idea of the contents of the 
work. Whatever belongs to the productions of India, animate 
and inanimate—its animals that roam the field, wild and tame ; 
its birds ; its fishes ; its serpents ; its insects—all are noticed. 
Particular attention is paid to what may be considered the more 
useful products, derived from its trees and minor vegetable pro- 
ductions, whether for food or manutactures; as rice, coffee, 
sugar, spices, oils, perfumes, &e ; cotton, flax, hemp, and the 
innumerable other fibrous substances adapted for conversion into 
cordage and cloths :—these and the many others which the needs 
of the world require, are all treated of, and, in the case of many, 
the best modes of raising and manufacturing them, with the 
expense of these processes, are stated. 

We consider the volume to be excellently adapted to bea 
hand-book—a large one, it is true—to the planter of every 
class, the manufacturer, the merchant, the botanist, the zoologist, 
the physician, and the student of science generally. Those who 
have been led by the present distressing crisis in North India 
to think of colonization as one important means of securing 
British supremacy in this land, will find its pages full of invalua- 
ble information relative to India, on almost every point they 
ein desire to know. Even to private individuals resident in this 
land, who wish to improve or adorn” their erounds, their “ come 
pounds” or their gardens, it will be found an indispensable ecom- 
panion. Wedo not mean to say that the book is quite com- 
plete. As we have already stated, it is the first of its kind; 
it is the work of one man: it must necessarily be condensed 
into moderate dimensions ; hew facts are continually presenting 
themselves. Yet, as the contribution of one individual—and 
he too, living in India—to the enlightenment and Improve- 
ment of the East, it is a most honorable monument of en- 
terprise and energy. 
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Tt is not to be understood, however, that the work is entirely 
original. Did it profess to be so, we should have less confidence 
init. Ina very sensible, modest and well written preface, Mr. 
Balfour informs his readers that he has made free use of all 
pre coding writers of ni: une, on the subje ets introduced } and that 
his great object has been to condense the statements of facts and 
tlie items of knowledge which had long been accumulating. Le 
has availed himself, he s says, of Chaucer’s hint ; 


Out of the old fields, as man sayeth, 

Cometh all this new corn fro’ yeare to yeare ; 
So out of old books, in crood faith, 

Cometh all this new science that men lere. 


Indeed it is not an easy matter to be original in the present day. 
Even when a writer has elaborated what to him ts a new thought, 
he may very soon find that, though new to him, it was in the 
world’s possession before. We have never attempted a Cyclopw- 
dia, yet not unfrequently have we been reminded of the words— 
and almost been te npted to use them too— 


Pereant, qui, ante nos, nostra dixissent. 


The plan which the editor has adopted, we think an excellent 
one. While the work does contain original articles—and there 
are subjects on which none is better qualified to write than 
Mr. Ballour—yet by far the greater number have been prepared 
in the manner stated, At great expense of time and labor 
he has collected materials in abundance from every quarter, 
on all points relating to) the commerce of India; its’ in- 
dustry and science (as applicable to the purposes of life) : its 
arts and manufactures ; its various produce ts, as we have alre; ady 
said, animal, vegetable and mineral; and in this portly volume 
the reader is put in possession of all the information on these 
hmnportant topies afforded hy the best writers on India and the 
Kast; as, Royle, Wight, O’Shaughnessy, Roxburgh, Ainslie, 
Honigberger, Fortune, Williams, Hooker, Faleoner, Clezhorn, 
Mason, Cantor, Bly th, Ilunter, Elliot, and a host of others. 

In looking into some of the articles, we find that the con- 
densed extracts from the respective writers on any subject, are 
eiven consecutively, each author’s name being appended to his 
portion. This system has its advantages ; especi uly when there 
are diflerences of opinion or contri riety of statement, among 
the diflerent authorities. It affords the earnest stude nt means 
of weighing conflicting evidences, pro and a and of arriving, 
through “the multitude of counsellors,” at a safe conclusion. 

sut when such reasons do not exist, we onal respectfully sug- 
gest that Mr. Balfour might take gre: iter liberty with his authors, 
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and mould the matter derived from them into one continuous 
article; appending their names, for the sake of reference, at 
the close. The mosaic appearance that now oc asionally arises 
from the grouping together of distinct descriptions, as well as 
the repetitions which sometimes occur, would thus be avoided, 
It would be well also, in condensing, to see that all erroneous 
statements in his authorities be excluded. For example, is the 
pimento tree [Pimenta Vulgaris] “altogether destitute of bark, 

us stated by one of the authorities quoted ? 

These, however, are trifling matters compared with the ster- 
line merits and inestimable utility of the work. We should be 
elad were it in our power to afford our readers the means of 
judeing of this for themselves. But in a work on subjects so 
multifarious, this is impossible. To give extracts for such a 
purpose would be like abstracting a brick from a house and 
circulating it to the public, in order to enable them to judge 
thereby of the value of the building. We might indeed borrow 
articles from it containing invaluable information on certain sub- 
jects ; but these could give no idea of the variety or abundance 
of the materials collected together. We may, however, refer 
to afew that treat of the principal products of India; as, Co//ox, 
Mihir 8 and fibrous plants, Coir, lisheries, Ma, Linseed, Graminacer, 
Crotalaria, Coffee, lstnglass, Cocoa-nut palm, Nettle, Gulta percha, 
Corchorus, &e. The capitalist, who is not already fixed down 
to a locality elsewhere, and who does not object to an 
Indian residence, might soon be able, by taking advantage of 
the information here provided him on those subjeets—if possess~ 
ed of common prudence—not only to secure to himself a hand- 
some fortune, but greatly to benefit his fellow creatures. 

But besides such subjects as these, which are of national im- 
portance, there is a multitude of others in its 9,000 articles—we 
believe, at least that there will be so many, as down to the 
letter Po [Panar], there are 6,000—most valuable to the classes 
for whom the work is more particularly adapted. In information 
respecting medicinal plants it is very rich; and must on that 
account be of great value to the physician ;—embodying, as it 
does, not only the knowledge of Europeans, who have paid at- 
tention to the Materia Medica of India, but also the results of 
the experience of Hindu practitioners, during their three or 
four thousand years’ oceupation of the country. 

On comparing the virtual promise, in the title page, with its 
realization in the body of the work, we see that the subjects 
announced are all taken under review. The flora and fauna 
are especially full. The eeological portion does not seem to 


. 


have received so much attention as the botanieal and zoological ; 
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but this, we believe, is not without a very good reason. A 
geological survey of India is now being carried on; and it 
would have been no advantage to the reader of the w ork, had 
notices been introduced which might only mislead, or which the 
results of the present survey, when published, would show to 
need very serious modifications. We trust, however, that the 
publication of these results will soon enable the author to rive 
the latest and best information on that important subject. An 
article on the Geology of India would, we think, be very accept- 
able: then, throughout the work, the different rocks and 
minerals (some of which are already given) may have each its 
proper place. 

Several of the Ar/s, also, though not exactly within our au- 
thor’s domain, might yet, we think, receive, with advantage, 
some notice. Agric ‘ulture is of leading importance, and w orthy 
of an article, Any notices of the way in which Indian modes of 
conducting its operations may be best improved, or European ones 
substituted, would be highly valuable. Connected with Agri- 
culture is /rrigation ; which, again, can hardly, in India, be dis- 
severed from Canals and Inland navigation. Each of these is 
entitled to pretty full notice somewhere ; and by giving it in 
his Cyclopedia, Mr. Balfour might do much to benefit India, 
where, but for water, many districts must not only remain 
barren themselv es, but add to the excessive heat and unhealthi- 
ness of others. Indeed the value of irrigation in this land 
cannot be too highly appreciated ; and it well deserves to be 
kept in view, when speaking of the products of India. In 
the first report of the commissioners on public works in the 
Madras Presidency, it receives many illustrations. Tanjore, for 
example, besides yielding an annual revenue to Government of 
forty-seven lacs of rupees, sees its population annually increas- 
ing in wealth, solely in consequence of irrigation. Without it 
the district would be almost entire ‘ly a desert. The God: avery 
Anicut (dam aeross a river), they also inform us, is producing 
similar results. The tract watered by means of it, is calculated 
to be 1,200,000 acres ; and besides bringing in, annually, to Go- 
vernment an additional revenue of above | thirty -two laes of oe 
it will yield about ten times that amount to the cultivators 
making those rich who were formerly poor. The commissioners 
say, “ The noblest feature of all is that this vast gain to the Go- 
vernment is to be obtained by adding in a far hivher degree to 
the wealth, comfort and happiness of the people. The value 
of the crop on an acre of dry land, does not exceed six rupees, 
but that of an acre of rice is twenty rupees, and of an acre of 
sugar-cane if is 230 rupees ; being a gain of fourteen rupees an 
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“ 


acre in the former case, and 224 in the latter. The gain to the 
wrodueer, therefore, by the improvements in question, may be 
stated as follows, at a low estimate :— 


100,000 acres of sugar cane and other valuable 


products at 200 rupees, sins we =Rs, 20,000,000 
1,100,000 acres of rice at 12 rupees, wee ogy =~ 1:3,200,000 





Total Rs.... 33,200,000 


They go on to state that, valuing the crops at these moderate 
rates, and overlooking the facts that without irrigation, much of 
the land was altoge ther waste and unproductive, and that crops 
under river irrigation are comparatively exempt from the pre- 
cariousness of those on other lands, the gain to the ryot is 3382 
lacs ; or, deducting the Government revenue, 300 lacs a year! 
Hence the ryots were most anxious to obtain a share of the 
irrigation. 

Associated with agriculture, too, are the relations between 
landlord and tenant. in India, the modes of leasing farms, of 
paying and collecting rent, and the conditions on which land 
may be purchased—in other words, the /und tenure, the ryot- 
wary and cognate systems, zemindaries, with the proprietorship 
of the Indian Government in land—all these, at the present time, 
form important topies ; and, while interesting to every reader, 
they must be peculiarly so to those in England, whom recent 
events have led to think of the importance of forming British 
colonies in India. 

Architecture, also, whether in its application to dwelling houses, 
private and public (as Barracks), or to bridges and anicuts, is 
an important art in India; and some of the lessons of experi- 
ence must be well worthy of record in the ‘ Cyclopedia of 
India.” Cements for building purposes, especially those used in 
structures wrder water, and w hich must “ set” 7z the water, have 
lately received much attention, and are certainly entitled to it in 
a land where canals and their accompaniments are so necessary. 
Regarding these, the papers belonging to the department of 
Madras public works, a volume of which has been recently 
published, would afford mueh valuable information. 

The Cyclopedia has not vet reached that portion of its course 
where Roads, Road-making, Railways, Telegraphs, may be expected 
to appear; nor, inde ed, are we certain that these are legitimate- 
ly entitled toa "place i in its columns: : yet a cood article on each, 
with general views of the chief lines, the relative advantages of 
roads and railways, and the benefits likely to acerue te the 
districts through whieh they pass, are desiderata. If howev er, 
these are not included in the “arts” contemplated by Mr. Balfour, 
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we trust to his urbanity to overlook our adverting to them. 
Though his book may be considered complete without them, yet 
their introduction would cert: uinly be a further ree ommendation. 

It appears to us that two maps, one similar to that in Hooker 
and Thomson’s Lora Indica, exhibiting the geographical dis- 
tribution of the different plants throughout India, and the other 
a geological map of the country, would form admirable accom- 
paniments. Were the principal roads, railways, and other lines 
of internal communication, completed or projected, leading 
to, or near to, the grand marts —or what are likely soon to prove 
such—indicated on each, they would be still more useful. Cu/s, 
also, illustrative of the plants and animals deseribed, and even 
occasionally, of machinery, similar to those we find in Loudon’s 
and other public ations of the kind, would greatly popularize the 
work. ‘The scientific descriptions given, we believe to be very 
accurate: but they must be unintelligible to many readers, to 
whom cuts would convey far clearer and more satisfactory ideas, 

This involves expense, far greater than any private individual 
would be warranted in hazarding on any book published in 
India. But as the work may be considered a national one, by 
means of which, if sucecesstul—as we have no doubt it will be 
—the revenues of the country are likely to be greatly benefited, 
we think that Government, on being appealed to, would readily 
lend assistance. Lord Harris has acquired ere at and deserved 
credit by his origination of the Madras exhibition. No one 
finds fault with the small amount of expense it incurred. Now, 
what is Mr. Balfour’s work but an exhibition, and, though in a 
different mode, yet really an exhibition on a wider scale, of the 
products of India? Government has already, we understand, 
subscribed fora number of copies of the work ; for that, and 
any other expenditure advanced to render it more effective, we 
feel assured they will derive returns a thousand fold. 

In reading such works, it has occurred to us that from the 
majority of the articles being entered under scientific titles, the 
mere English reader may often experience difficulty in turning 
to any one of their many stores of information, which he may 
at the moment wish to profit by. Even after having read them, 
he may not be able easily to reeal the foreign “ Sesame” which 
must unlock the cabinet. The nomenclature employed is no 
doubt the best for the man of science ; but how is the ordinary 
reader to get at the matter? In regard to this Cyclopedia, we 
are glad to perceive that Mr. Balfour, aware of the difficulty, an- 
nounces in his preface, that the work will be accompanied by 
a copious INprEX, containing the names of the different pro- 
ducts, &c. of the East, as expressed in the many languages and 
dialects employed in this part of the world, including, we believe, 
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the English. The value of such an Index both to the intelli- 
gent native, and the unscientific English, reader, it is impossible 
to over-estimate. Such a reader might recollect “ custard- 
apple,” but who will warrant his remembering the exact ortho- 
graphy of “ Anona Squamosa?”—“ Phytelephas” will be 
reckoned a very suitable name by the Greek scholar, but will 
not readily occur to the plain reader, who desires to learn some- 
thing about vegetable ivory. ‘ Anacardium occidentale” suggests 
nothing to him about charcoal, varnish, or book-binder’s gum, 
though all are to be found in that tree. The unlettered manu- 
facturer, who anxiously wishes to acquaint himself with the 
virtues of Indian products for making cordage cr canvass, may 
see the terms “ ananas sativus,’ “ bromeliacee,” ‘ corchorus 
olitorius,”’ “ crotalaria juncea,”? and others equally learned, 
staring him in the face, and yet be all the while utterly uncon- 
scious that these are the very things he is in search of. Candles,” 
or “ vegetable candles,” excites an idea in his mind, _ but 
not “ aleurites triloba.’ There is a curious fish common over 
India, which sometimes in the spirit of adventure forsakes its 
native element, and, to make itself better acquainted with the 
world, boldly marches into the interior. It has even occasional- 
ly been found climbing the palm tree to obtain a more exten- 
sive view. It is named “ anabas,’ a most appropriate name 
to the Grecian, but what mere English reader will think of 
looking for the description ofa fish under that designation, or 
even remember it? Equally puzzled would be the English- 
taught Tamulian who wished to learn something about Indigo 
or opium, but could recollect no other names for them than 
neelum aud apini ; words which no existing Cyclopedia re- 
cognises. Indeed there is an endless store of most interesting 
matter arranged under what to many will seem unintelligible 
titles. An index of the kind mentioned, composed both in 
English and vernacular terms, referring to the page, or the 
heading under which the different subjects are treated of, promises 
to be the best key possible to the information embodied in 
the work. An Lnglish Index, not unlike this, is prefixed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 

Perhaps, however, we are entering too minutely into these 
matters : but the trath is, we highly appreciate the work ; and, 
believing it fitted to be of incalculable advantage to India, we 
are desirous of seeing it as complete, and as well adapted as 
possible to be generally useful and popular, 

Though we stated that, in a work, the contents of which are 
of so varied a character, we could hardly give any extract as a 
specimen of the whole, yet we may submit one or two articles, 
that they may speak for themselves. The following is the ac- 
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count of the BamBoo, omitting what is added respecting its 
dilfierent species. 


(999) BAMBOO. 


Bambou, Fr. Preng, Jav 
India-nischer rohr, GER. Suluh, Ma. 

Bans Bumboo, Htnp.. Moorngal, Tam. 
Bambu, It. Edur Bangoo, Trt. 


Bombusa, the Bamboo, is a genus of grasses, of which it is the most gi- 
gantic : is well known for its great economical importance, but consisting 
of species which are very imperfectly understood by botanists. The purposes 
to which different species of Bamboo are applied are so numerous that it 
would be difficult to point out an object, in which strength and elasticity 
are requisite, and for which lightness is no objection, to which the stems 
are not adapted in the countries where they grow. The young shoots of 
some species are cut when tender, and eaten like asparagus. The fuil grown 
stems while green, form elegant cases, exhaling a perpetual moisture, and 
capable of transporting fresh flowers for hundreds of miles ‘when ripe and 
hard they are converted into bows, arrows, and quivers, lance-shafts, the masts 
of vessels, bed posts, walking sticks, the poles of palanquins, the floors and 
supporters of rustic bridges, and a variety of similar purposes. Ina grow- 
ing state the spiny kinds are formed into stockades, which are impenetrable 
to any but regular infantry, aided by artillery. By notching their sides 
the Malays make wonderfully light scaling-ladders, which can be conveyed 
with facility where heavier machines could not. be transported. Bruised and 
crushed in water, the leaves and stems form Chinese paper, the finer quali- 
ties of which are only improved by a mixture of raw cotton and by more 
careful pounding. The leaves of a small species are the material used by 
the Chinese for the lining of their tea-chests. Cut into lengths and the 
partitions knocked out, they form durable water pipes, or by a ‘little contri- 
vance are made into excellent cases for holding rolls of paper. Slit into 
strips they afford a most durable material for weaving into mats, baskets, 
window blinds, and even the sails of boats. Finally, the larger and thicker 
truncheons are exquisitely carved by the Chinese into beautiful ornaments. 
It is however more especially for building purposes that the bamboo is impor- 
tant. According to Marsden, in Sumatra, the frame-work of the houses of 
the natives is chiefly composed of this material. In_ the floorings, whole 
stems, four or five Inches in diameter, are laid close to each other, and 
across these stems laths of split bamboo about an inch wide are fastened 
down with filaments of the rattan-cane. The sides of the houses are closed 
in with the bamboo opened, and rendered flat by splitting or notching the 
circular joints on the outside, chipping away the corresponding divisions 
within, and laying it in the sun to dry, pressed down with weights. Whole 
bamboos often form the upright timbers, and the house is genet rally roofed 
in with a thatch of narrow split bamboos, six feet long, placed in re- 
~— layers, each reaching within two feet of the extremity of that beneath 
it, by which a treble covering is formed, Another and most ingenious root 
is also formed by cutting larze straight bamboos of sufficient length to reach 
from the ridge to the eaves, then splitting them exactly in two, knocking 
out the partitions, and arr: auging them in close order with the hollow or 
inner sides uppermost ; over which a second layer, with the outer or convex 
sides up, is placed upon the other in such a manner that each of the convex 
pieces falls into the two contiguous concave pieces, covering their edges ; 
the latter serving as gutters to carry off the rain that falls upon the upper 
or convex lay er.—Engl. Cyc. p. 378. Mr. Morrison has also prettily 
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described the use of Bamboo and the bamboo ware. He says the uses of 
this plant are so numerous that it is almost as easy to enumerate them by 
saying what the plant is not used for as by describing them. | The shoots are 
boiled, pickled and comfited ; the roots are carved into fantastic images, 
or cut into lantern handles and canes, the tapering culms are used for all 
purposes that poles can be applied to in carrying, supporting, propelling and 
measuring ; for the props of houses and the ribs of sails; the shafts of spears, 
the watties of abattis, and the handles and ribs of umbrellas and fans ; the 
leaves are sewed into rain-cloaks, and thatches ; the epidermis, cut into 
splinths of various sizes, is. woven Into baskets of every form and fancy, 
plaited into awnings, and twisted into cables. It furnishes the bed for 
sleeping, the chopsticks for eating, the pipe for smoking, and the broom for 
sweeping ; the mattress to lie upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to eat on, 
the tood to eat andthe fuel to cook it with, are also derived from it :—the 
ferule to govern with, and the book to study from: the tapering plectrum 
for the lyre, and the dreaded instrument of the judge ; the skewer to pin the 
hair, and the hat to screen the head ; the peper to write on, the pencil to 
write with, and the cup to put the pencil in; the rule to measure lengths, 
the cup to gage quantities, and the bucket to draw water; the bird cage, 
the crab-net, the fishpole, and the sumpitan, &e. &e., are one and all furnish- 
ed by this plant, whose beauty when growing is commensurate to its use- 
fulness when cut down. Bamboo ware, as chairs, screens, couches, Ke., is 
largely exported from China, but no account of the amount or direction 
has ever been kept.— Morrison, p. 171. Of bamboos on the Khassia Hills, 
there are fifteen, and of other grasses 150, which is an immense proportion, 
considering that the Indian flora (including those of Ceylon, Kashmir, and 
all the Himalaya), hardly contains 400,—J//ooker, Vol. IL p. 281. Uspar 
Uspet, Uspit Uskong, Usken, Uktaug Usto, Silee, Namlang, Tirra, and 
Battooba, are some of the names given to Bamboos on the Khassia Hills. 
Writing regarding the Bamboos of the Tenasserim Provinces, the Bambusa 
spinosa, (thorny bamboo) Bambusa gigantea (gigantic bamboo,) Bambusa 
nana (Penang, or China bamboo), Mr. Mason remarks that bam|oo is there 
used for all purposes to which timber is usually applied. Most of the native 
houses in the Provinces are built principally of Bamboos tied together with 
ratans. Cots, seats, and tables are often formed of the same material. The 
Karens have names for seventeen species or varieties, one of the strongest 
of which is covered with large thorns, aud makes an impenetrable fence ; 
but the China bamboo, which has been introduced from Penang, makes 
the closest and prettiest hedge, and when cut annually, looks like an 
English quick-set hedge. The gigantic bamboo, the largest bamboo in the 
world, is indigenous, but in the southern provinces is seen only in culti- 
vation. He mentions that a FUNGUS, like a mushroom, grows at the root 
of the bamboo in these Provinces, hence called the bamboo-fungus, which is 
regarded by the natives as quite a specific for worms. It has also been in- 
troduced into European practice, and is regarded by some physicians as su- 
perior to any anthelmintic in the Materia Medica. Mr. Mason also adds, 
that the young shoots of some species of bamboo are sold in the market for a 
vegetable. They are also used by Europeans for a pickle and a_ preserve, 
and in times of scarcity the seeds of the bamboo have often been used by the 
Karens as a substitute for rice.—J/ason, 
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India, it is well-known, is remarkable for the numbers and 
variety of its insects. The following article points out means 
of being freed from the annoyance which various species fre- 
quently cause; as also some of the modes in which certain 
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Indian products may be employed for man’s convenience and 
purposes. 

(589) BANE. Flea-bane, insect-bane, Musquito-bane, Bug-bane, Rat-lane, 
&e. There are few residents in India who have not suffered trom the attacks 
of insects, and from their depredations ; and it may be useful to be aware that 
many substances are known to possess properties, the influences of which 
are avoided by noxious creatures and annoying vermin. It is supposed that 
some species of Ants will drive out the termites or white ants, but this point 
is not yet fully ascertained. The whole family of ‘* Apoeynacez,” termed 
“dog banes,” are truly so. One of them, (the Nerium piscidium.) common 
in the Khossia or Sylhet mountains, and the bark of which contains much 
useful fibre, proves deadly to fishes. —Dogs refuse to sleep on rugs beneath 
which mint has been placed, and this simple plant thus affords a good means 
of ensuring cleanliness. Deer refuse to approach crops, in which the 
safllower, (Carthamus tinctorius) has been intermixed. White mustard, 
sown round vegetables, as the cabbage, prevents the inroads of Caterpillars. 
Snakes are said to avoid the fennel plant, as well as all places where the 
fennel seed (Nigella sativa) is strewed (Syn. Siah Daneh Pers; Magrela, 
Bengal; Wala jira, Hind.) The rasped wood of the oleander is employed as 
rats-bane. ‘To destroy flies in European countries, a decoction of quassia, 
placed in a plate, is frequently had recourse to. In southern India plants of 
the ‘ Ghi-gowar” or “ Kulbunda,” the Aloe perfoliata, are suspended with 
their roots upwards with a longitudinal incision in each leat, to permit the 
aroma of the juice to become apparent and disperse musquitos from the 
room. Flies, fleas and musquitos, avoid rooms in which branches of 
pennyroyal have been suspended. Fortune mentions that the Chinese expel 
musquitos from their rooms and boats, by the smoke of pastilles. In India 
they are smoked out by burning chips of wood. A species of ant, Formica 
smaragdina, well known in Malabar, and the wooded parts of India, is 
employed in the North West Provinces to destroy the nests of Wasps that 
have established themselves in a house. In this case they are said to destroy 
all the wasps, but become so in!uriated that their own indiscriminate attacks 
are nearly as bad as those of their foes. Honigberger states that a twig 
of the walnut tree, Juglans regia, is kept in a room, as a means of dispel- 
ling flies. The same author mentions that bitter almonds are poisonous to 
wild beasts ; and when writing on the Conyza anthelmintica, (Vernonica 
anthelmintica, Serratula anthelmintica) he adds that when flea-bane is 
roasted, flies take to flight, and when sprinkled on the floor, fleas Cisappear, 
—llonigherger, p. 262, &e. Dr. Hooker mentions that Clerodendron leaves, 
bruised, are used to kill vermin, flyblows, &e., in cattle. —//ooker Him. Jour. 
Vol. I. p. 387. The Inula Pulicaria, or /Vea bane, a common road side 
plant in Britain, strewed or burned in any place, destroys gnvats and fleas: 
and the same properties are attributed to the common Ox-eye daisy of 
England (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum ) A powder, the Poudre Mismaque, 
is sold in Paris, in boxes at from two to twenty frances, warranted effectual 
for destroying immediately, bugs, fleas, ants, lice, black beetles, caterpillars 
and all insects. “ Camomille rouge” the beautiful red Pyrethrum (P. carneum 
formerly chrysanthemum coccineum) in England, a pretty garden ornamen- 
tal flower, is a dread enemy to the Caucasian, Persian, Koordish and Russian 
fleas. It is prepared from the flower heads of the plant which when dried 
and crushed, form the famous Persian flea powder. When used by being 
sprinkled in beds, &e it kills all disagreeable and hurtful insects, and a small 
quantity of the spirit distilled from it, destroys insecis in green houses, or 
can be applied to vegetable life in the open air against green fly, house fly, 
&c., without injuring the plants. A ha'f tea-spoonful of the powder sprinkled 
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between the sheets will effectually dispel all fleas, bugs and lice, enats and 
musquitos, and it is said also to destroy maggots which breed in wounds, a 
property which the valuable Decamu//le gun ot India, the gum of the 
Gardenia lucida, also possesses. More than twenty villages in the district of 
Alexandropol are occupied in the cultivation of the red chamomile, and 
thirty-five tons of this flea powder are manufactured annually for Russian 
use, in Trans-Caucasia alone, being equal to about 40,000 kilos of powder 
fiom 80 millions of pounds weight of fresh flowers. The red Pyrethrum is 
now larzely cultivated in various circles and Governments of Southern Russia. 
The flower heads lose vastly in weight by drying, and to get one pound of 
dried flowers, 1,000 Ibs. of the fresh are required. It begins to flower in 
June and lasts more than a month. The flowers are plucked in dry weather, 
and « good collector will pluck 30 to 80 lbs. daily. They should be dried in 
the shade, and eare taken to stir them frequently. The Pyrethrum powder, 
seems the same as the well-known Pireoti of Koordistan, is largely imported 
into Turkey, and was lately greatly used in the barracks and hospitals of 
Turkey and the Crimea, by the English and French officers : it accomplishes 
very effectually the destruction of fleas, &e. Mr. H. H. Calvert, at first, con- 
sidered the plant might be a Pulicaria, a Matricaria or Anthemis; but, that 
the Pireoti is the powder of the half ripe flower heads ot Pyrethrum car- 
neum, there now seems no doubt. The Pyrethrum carneum does not grow 
in India, but its introduction merits favorable consideration. The property 
it possesses of dispersing the vermin which infest beds and bed rooms, pro- 
bably depends on the pungent oil it contains; but until its introduction into 
India, attention might be directed to other species of pyrethrum, and to the 
allied genus of chrysanthemum, or Christmas flower, as likely to contain an 
oil with properties similar to the flea-bane. The Rev. Mr. Mason mentions 
two species of pyrethrum, P. indicum, and P. sinense, as growing in the 
Tevasserim Provinces. The odour of the common fever few, of Britain, P. 
parthenium, is peculiarly disagreeable to bees, and these insects may be easily 
kept at a distance by a person carrying a handful of the flower heads: per- 
haps also, the “ akarakarum” of India, the Pyrethrum officinale or common 
pellitory, may have equal power. Allusion has been made to the well-known 
Crysanthemum, Christmas flower, as likely to possess an oil of similar char- 
acter, and perhaps possessing similar properties to that of pyrethrum. One 
species, the C. Indicum, the common Gool Dawadee, and of which there are 
several varieties, grows all over India, and is at any rate worth a trial, as 
indeed is every other unexpensive suggestion, which holds out a promise of 
increasing the comforts of the sleepingroom. Itis the habit of the natives 
of India, to suspend in their houses a few branches of the milk hedge (Eu- 
phorbia tirucall) to destroy fleas. They likewise make pastilles containing 
sulphate of copper, “ Neela toota’” ind, which, when burned, destroy bugs, 
musquitoes and fleas, using three or four in a day. The sherifah or custard 
apple seed disperses vermin. Flies are reported never to settle on the 
tree or its fruit, though ants will attack both. Bugs have a great antipathy 
to the leaves of the custard apple, and instantly quit a bed in which they are 
placed, and Dr. Irvine mentions that Babu?, the roots of Ocymuin pilosum, 
have the same effect. The leaves of the American species of the sweet flag 
are said to be noxious to insects and to be never eaten by cattle. (Sweet 
flag, nG@.; Vaesamboo Tam; Vudya, Ten ; Vvamboo or Vashampoo, 
Mat; Shwet-Buch, Bexe.; Buch, Duk.) The Gum Anime, isa protecs 
tion against the attacks of insects; and colocynth is useful for protecting 
shawls and feathers against their inroads. Camphor-wood is valuable for 
the construction of chests and almirahs, as its powerful odour protects the 
contents from the ravages of white ants and other insects.—O' Shaughnessy, 
page 545. The leaves of the various Margosa trees, Melia and Azaderachta, 
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dried and kept in books, are much used by the people of India to pre- 
serve them from the attacks of insects. To prevent injury to furs, feathers, 
books, papers and clothes that are lodged in trunks, wed cases, Xe., it is 
useful to place along with them small packets of camphor; or little cups 
of camphor dissolved in alcohol; packets of the seeds of the small fennel 
flower, Nigella sativa, the “ kala jira” of the bazars: pieces of the roots of 
the Aconitum ferox, the dreadful “ dish 7’ ** Adi Singeea bish,” or bishnak 
of the bazars, may also be used, but its highly poisonous effects on animal 
life, require its use to be had recourse to with the greatest precautions. In- 
sects are very destructive to books in India; and the pastes or gums employed 
in the bindings, form special objects for the attacks of certain tribes ; it may 
be useful to be known, therefore, that insects refuse to attack the gum of the 
cashewnut fruit, and that a little sulphate of copper or blue vitriol mixed with 
the rice or flour paste, used for joining papers, very effectually keeps these 
destructive pests at a distance. The leaves also of the Justicia gandarussa, 
Lin. ;—( Caarnoochi, Tamul; Nalla Wawalee, Tel; Neela Nirghoondee, 
Sans.) dried and powdereds are often used as a preservative to keep insects 
from books. 

* Our boatmen, says Fortune, who heard us talking about the musquito, 
asked Sing-Hoo why he did not go and buy some musquito tobacco, which, 
they said, might be had in the village, and which would drive all the mus- 
quitoes out of the boat. DT immediately despatched him to procure some of 
this invaluable substance. Ina few minutes he returned with four long 
sticks in his hand, not unlike those commonly used for burning incense in 
the temples, only somewhat longer and coarser in appearance. He informed 
me they cost only two cash each—certainly cheap enough if they answered 
the purpose. Various substances are employed by the Chinese to drive 
away musquitoes. This which we had just purchased was made with the 
sawings of resinous woods—I believe procured from juniper-trees—and mix- 
ed with some combustible matter to make it burn. <A piece of split bam- 
boo, three or four feet in length, is then covered all over with this substance. 
When finished it is as thick as a rattan or a small cane. The upper end of 
the bamboo has a slit in it for hooking on to any nail in the wall, or to the 
roof of a boat. When onee hghted, it goes on burning upwards until 
within six inches of the hook, beyond which there is no combustible matter, 
A somewhat fragrant smell is given out during com- 


and it then dies out. 
Sometimes the saw-dust 


bustion, which, at a distance, is not disagreeable. 
is put up in coils of paper, and is then burned on the floors of the houses. 
Various species of wormwood are likewise employed {' r the sume purpose. 
The stems and leaves of these plants are twisted and dried, and probably 
dipped in some preparation to make them burn, The musquito has a mortal 
aversion to all these substances, and wherever they are burning, there the 
little tormentors will not come. I procured the sticks in question, and 
burnt them daily, after this; and although the insects were often swarm- 
ing when I entered the boat or an inn, the moment their “ tobacco” was 
lighted they quickly disappeared, and left me to sit at my ease, or to enjoy a 
retreshing sleep. Whoever discovered this precious tobacco was a benefactor 
to his country, and should have been honored with the blue button and 
peacock’s feather at the least. But I suppose, like all other Chinese dis- 
coveries, it IS SO old that the name of its original discoverer cannot now be 
traced.”’—Forlune's Tea Districts, peg LSO, 

We had marked other passages for extract, but our space 
forbids more: and we go on to observe that the time at which 
the Cyclopedia” appears is in various respects opportune, 
Though the lamentable crisis in the North has placed improve- 

H 
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ment under a temporary arrest, yet it has also drawn the atten. 
tion of England and the work 1 to India in a degree that could 
not otherwise have been expected ; while it cannot fail to in- 
duce changes that must be followed by the most beneficial re- 
sults. Whatever relates to the condition of the people of India, 
its productions, its geography, its wants,as well as its g@overn- 
ments and various institutions, is now an object. of deep and 
eeneral interest. And the more India ts studied, the more must 
its importance appear. Stretching from within a few degrees 
of the Equator to above 35° N. latitude, with its Immense 
area chequered with every variety of soil and surface; with a 
range of temperature equi ally extensive, from the burning plains 
of the Carnatie to the eternal snows of the Himalayas—much 
of it in the highest degree fertile,—it is evident that its pro- 
ductions must be infinitely varied and abundant. Britain, from 
her close connection with it, is imperatively required to make 
herself intimately acqui aiuto’ with these productions. The time 
may soon come when she must be de pendent on India alone for 
many that are indispensable to her commerce and her vast 
manufacturing operations. Had the late war with Russia con- 
tinued, she would have been deprived of her usual supplies of 
mate rials for cordage and canvass from that country ; but India, 
as this Cyclopxdia shows, rich in fibrous a, seuld soon 
have been able to furnish all she can need. Again, every thing 
seems to prognosticate that America cannot much longer con- 
tinue to supply Britain’s increasing demand for cotton, With 
a little care, India might be made to yield exhaustless supplies 
of that article. Our relations with China, in consequence of the 
opium dispute, have long been very unsatisfactory. Indeed, it 
is hardly to be expected that Providence will allow us to enjoy 
amicable intercourse with a country whose people we persist in 
deteriorating and destroying, by forcing on them a= most 
deleterious drug—thereby counteracting “the benign purposes 
of the common Father of the human family. Should a disse- 
verance occur, where would Britain obtain her supplies of tea, 
now a necessary of life to all? India could e: isily supply the 
want, Various extensive districts in the northern part of India, 
we find, are capable of producing the plant in great abundance, 
and of the finest description. 

Circumstances also may arise to exclude Britain from some 
of the European and other markets for her merchandize. The 
sketch we have given of the rapid advance in Indian commerce 
shows what might be made of India, as a consumer of British 
goods. Let the Hindus be raised from their present deep po- 
verty to a state of comfort or aff luence, and the consequent in- 
creased demand for British products is incalculable. 
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To these facts—a few out of many that might be adduced— 
Eneland is now beginning to be alive, and to ask what is to be 
; and this Cyclopedia, collecting, as it does, into one conve- 
hient re pository the varied information se attered piece-meal 
ever a thousand different works, will answer satisfactorily almost 
her every question, 

That nearly every district of India affords scope for vast im- 
provement in its products, while its people need to be greatl 
elevated in regard both to temporal comfort and moral and reli- 
eious bearing, a elance is sufficient to show. ‘That there are 
difficulties in the way—difliculties which require the strong 
hand of power to overeome—is but too true. Yet a calm seru- 
tiny of even those quarters where such difficulties seem greatest, 
will afford grounds for contident hope as to the results of well 
direeted and persevering effort. ‘Take the ease of Oude itself, 
the grand focus of rebellion at present. Nothing can be more 
necessary for its wellare,and the abundant development of its 
lone neglected resources, than the repression, —soon we trust, 
to be effected—both of its numerous unprincipled chiefs, and its 
unruly population, Jor many years the former have been inees- 
Ss: intly engaging in warfare with each other or with their sove- 
reign; the Jatter almost universally carry arms of some kind, 
ready for every fray,and foray or outrage. Oude has indeed 
lone been the Alsatia of India, to which the depraved, the idle, 
and the disaffected, of the adjoining provinces, with numerous 
deserters from the British army, have been in the habit of resort- 
ing. Though the reduction of its robber chiefs and the disarm- 
ing of its turbulent people were not carried out at ifs annexa- 
tion—chiefly, we presume, because there were difliculties in the 
way—yet such measures are indispensable to its welfare, as 
well as to the stability of British authority. The rebellion has 
removed some of those difficulties, though it has caused others ; 
and now the requisite steps may be taken, as soon as a sufficient 
force is available. In consequence of the lawlessness of its peo- 
ple, fertile and highly favoured by nature as Oude is, about nine- 
tenths of it, at the annexation, were a wilderness—as unpro- 
ductive as were the border districts of Scotland, in the days of 
Perey and the Black Douglas. An equally large proportion of 
the villages were uninhabited. Bishop Heber, “who travelled in 
the country about thirty years ago, cives the following account of 
the first scene he witnessed, after ente ring the Oude territories 

‘The servants who had gone before with the breakfast tents, 
on approaching a large wi alled vill: ive, found the place in a state 
of sieve. A large sum of money, on its way to the treasury of 
Lucknow, had attracted a number of the neighbouring peasan- 
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try, who were assembled with their weapons outside the walls, 
waiting for the departure of the treasure ; while sentries were 
posted by the escort on all the old towers, and the @ates were 
faust closed. One of the Bishop’s servants applied in vain for a 
passage. The warders were civil but peremptory, pointing to 
the lurking enemy, and asking how they should endanger the 
treasure of the “ Refuge of the World.” At length, when more 
of the sepoys [attendants on the Bishop] came up, finding: that 
the party were strong enough to afford them protection, they 
eladly opened the gates, and the peasantry dispersed. Else- 
where, the Bishop more than once intimates that no traveller in 
Oude was safe, without a guard, and that the chiefs were lawless 
rebels, 

These chiefs generally occupy forts, erected in the midst of 


jungles; and to these, after a suecessful foray, or when they 


b . 
would resist the king’s demands of revenue due to him, they, 
with their retainers, betake themselves. There are, in all, about 
five hundred of these forts. Not a few of them are built accord- 
ing to the rules of modern science, mounted with cannon, ear- 
risoned by thousands of retainers, and, in fact, almost impree- 
nable. The surrounding juneles, which often cover tracts of 
fertile land, are kept in the state of jungle, expressly for security. 
They are of various dimensions, from thirty to a hundred and 
fifty square miles ; occupying, in the aggregate, upwards of 
nine hundred square miles of the country. As an illustration of 
the strength of the strongholds in question, We may refer to 
that of Bital, which is situated in a jungle of sixty-four square 
miles in extent, though only eighteen miles distant from Luck- 
now. In IS, it successfully resisted an attack made upon it 
by a combined body of King’s and Company’s troops, consisting 
of 6,500 infantry, 22> @uns and 100 cavalry. This serves to 
throw some light on the nature of the ecoutest in Oude on 
which the British troops have entered. Every such fort, unless 
required as a British military station, should be razed as soon as 
taken—beginning with Bithoor, that of Nana Sahib, notwith- 
standing the town is considered saered by Hindus. 

Though mischief had appeared previously, vet it is from the 
decease of the Nabob Vizier Saadut Ali, which occurred in 
ISI4, that we must date the ecommencement of this unhappy 
state of things in its worst aspect. He had proved himself a 
man of talent and fond of business; and his prime minister, 
Hakeem Mendee, though blood-thirsty and remorseless, was 
likewise possessed of great ability. Saadut is said to have left 
“0 his suecessor “a country with six millions of people, a fertile 

soil, a most compact frontier, a clear revenue of two millions 
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€ sterling, and upwards of two millions in the treasury, with a 
‘ well regull ited system of finance, a peasantry tolerably well con- 
‘ tented, no army to maintain, except for police and par: ade, and 
‘every thing likely to produce an auspicious reign.’ But his 
son and successor, Ghazee-ud-deen Ilyder, was a man of a difler- 
ent stamp. lilo, dawolind ta the chnee, fend of favorites, he paid 
no attention to his people or to the duties of Government. Ha- 
keem Mendee was deprived of oflice,and a favourite of the 
young Nabob raised to his place, who soon enriched himself, 
though by the ruin of his country. The two millions in the 
treasury speedily disappeared; the greater part, indeed, having 
been given as a loan to the Governor General, then engaged in 
the Nepaulese war, Many of the Crown lease. through the 
influence of bribery, were granted by the royal oflicers to the 
ereat Thalookdars. ‘These men added still further to their ter- 
ritories by forcibly depriving the minor proprietors of theirs ; 
and, then to secure their ill-gotten property, erected the forts 
we haiee mentioned. The whole country fell into disorder, The 
gross amount of the population, instead of six millions, was 
reduced to considerably less than three millions. Commerce, 
from the exactions of the chiefs, throuwh whose districts goods 
had successively to pass, was ahesael annihilated. The following 
list of estates in Gonda Bairitch, the most important district in 
Oude, exhibiting in the first e olumn their annual revenue formerly 
and, in the second, their revenue immediately before the annexa- 
tion, will serve to illustrate the extent of deterioration, 


Former Revenue. Revenue in 1855. 
ROCMERIIG .. c0scsscescies Rs. 2,60,000 Rs. 90,000 
PD i cedicsnncaceees about ,, 1,70.000 (Nothing—totally waste.) 
Ns 5. can ccdnnsniioatin - 55,000 Rs. 4,000 
Bonde pte ts baie aes ‘ ” 1S2.000 about oi 22 O00 
re 5, 38,700,000 under ,, 100,000 
Si‘oreand Nawabgunge 5, 1,30,000 about ,, 40,000 
Hurhurpore,.........+¢. “ 65,000 5 O00 
Kurigurh and Kumhunpore 55 2,00,000 » 14,000 
Khalsa, or Crown lands 2 720,000 64,000 


>) 45 ” 


in the same district.. § 
Such is Oude; and in not a few Indian provinces of great ex- 
tent, the mismanagement has been nearly as great. Yet let 
British control be vigorously and continuously applied for a time, 
and we have no doubt as to the be nign results. Arts, manu- 
factures, commerce cannot indeed begin to flourish in them im- 
mediately. To elevate a whole people from the rude lawlessness 
and semi-barbarism of the dark ages to the enlightened industry 
and peacefulness of Christian Britain at the present day, can 
be no easy task. Our mutinous sepoys, and the numerous hordes 
of armed retainers that prowl throughout the land, fear and hate 
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British supremacy, which they well know, must put down their 
long cherished system ;— 
The good old rule, the simple plan, 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep that can, 


Yet, let the people be compe//ed for a time to act an obedient, 
loval and industrious part, and they will themselves learn its 
advantages, and at last do cheerfully what was at first the result 
of compulsion. ‘This is our ground of hope in regard to the re- 
generation of Oude, and of similar untamed districts. Low as 
its state now is, We feel assured that at no distant date, works by 
Europeans, like that before us,on the products of the country, 
will be exercising their beneficial influence there, as well as in 
the more hopeful portions of the country—developing its riches 
and aiding to humanize its people. 

Another obstacle to prevent such works as the present from 
benefiting the Hindus, and, through them, the world, is alleged 
to be the difficulty of making the information in them bear on 
the native mind. It is said, first, that few natives understand 
the language in which they appear, and, next, that all natives 
are most unwilling to adopt new custums or modes of opera- 
tion. 

In regard to the first of these objections, ignorance of the 
language, Mr. Balfour seems to contemplate translating his work 
into the vernacular; and with respect to the seeond, we think 
means may be employed to induce the natives, from regard to 
their own good,to take advantage of European discoveries in 
the arts. However stereotyped the Hindu) mind, and how 
strong sovever the influence of “ eustom” over it,, it ean yet be 
moulded, They have become European in many processes ; in care 
pentry, in coach building, in cabinet work, in’ printing, in book- 
binding, &e. In Madras, we have a paper manufactory esta- 
blished by a native,in which the machinery is worked by steam, 
Having advanced so far, why should we doubt of their further 
advanee ? 

Besides, this process of change may be accelerated. The 
practicability of European colonization in India, is a questio 
verafa at the present time. By many it is advocated, not simply 
for the purpose under consideration, but as the means of laying 
a sure basis for the stability of British supremacy in this jand, 
and for the prevention of such sad out-breaks as we have recently 
witnessed, It is scouted by others as Utopian and utterly im- 
practicable. We contess that we have long approved of such a 
measure, judiciously modified to suit the peculiarities of India ; 
and we think it deserving not only of consideration, but of im- 
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mediate experiment in proper localities. When once generally 
carried out, it cannot fail to @ive stability to British influence. 
At the same time, however, we believe the re are other, pe th: aps 
superior, means of mightily aiding in the attainment of this 
erand object, which we may afterwards notice. But besides its 
political advant: ges, colonization must also be highly Import: unt 
as a means of rendering the natives useful avents ine arrying out 
measures for their own welfare, and in realizing the yet undeve- 
Joped treasures of their country. To the Ilindus be yond almost 
every other people may the well-known lines of the poet be 
applied — 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per anrem 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 


It is not enough to give a Hindu a code of instructions, or to 
tell him, orally, Zo#—when something is to be done in a mode 
different from his own. TLowever superior the new mode may 
be, unless an example is given him by doing it before his eyes, 
and an exact imitation insisted on, he will disregard it and 
revert to his own wretched plans. But without some system of 
colonization, it is difficult to see how the many diilerent, delicate 
and important processes, necessary to re mder availab le the im- 
mense variety of Indian produc ts deseribed in this volume, can be 
carried on. In other words, without it, the arts and manufactures, 
the people of India, must continue in their 


and conseque ntly . 
present wretched state; and many of its products, some of 
which are worth the ransom of kines, be either negleeted entire. 
ly, or denuded of half their value. 

Among the objections against colonizing India, it is urged 
that Europeans cannot bear up under its great heat ; and that 
the descendants of permanent British residents greatly deterio- 
rate ina generation or two. In proof of this, they refer to the 
Kast Indian community, who, they say, are eenerally weaker, 
physieally and mentally, than even Hindus. 

To such statements we pay but little regard. The very fact 
that the Hindus, originally a foreign race from a_ temperate 
climate, have lone flourished in sunny India, is a proof that 
Europeans and their descendants, if attentive to the common 
rules of health, may also do so, ‘To whatever people the Hindus 


originally be longed, whether they were Aryans or of some 
other race, and whe ther they came to India from Caucasus or 
from Bactria, they must have exchanged a comparatively cool 
fora hot country, and yet they have borne the change. In 
revard to Kast Indians, : again, we have known many who were 


vigorous both in mind and body. In the 
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otherwise, the cause may perhaps be found in their own personal 
habits or in those of their progenitors—Portuguese, Hindus, or 
Britons. Many seareely exercise either body or mind : these 
must ot necessity cease to be Vigorous, 

There is therefore little real cause for alarm. Let the European 
in India only take due exercise ; let him entirely renounce wines, 
spirits and even beer; Jet him approximate somewhat to the 
simplicity of the natives in food, and also, so far as propriety 
will allow, in materials, and to some extent, modes of dress, 
and he may enjoy good health in India, even though his avoca- 


tions expose him a good deal to itssun. The grand cause of 


disease in this land is not so much the great heat—though it 
would be well could that be avoided—as neelect in some of the 
points mentioned. The dread of the sun, In connection with 
the sedentary habits induced by it, 1s in hot climates a more 
danverous foe than the sun itself. 

Many instances mieht be adduced corroborative of this. One 
nn point is that of a body of French troops in the island of St. 
Domingo in L759. They were employed in constructing the great 
roads and the aqueducts designed to convey the water required to 
irrigate the plantations. Day after day, and sometimes all day 
lone, did these men toil and perspire in the sun, till they be- 
eame dark as mulattoes. Yet they experienced little sickness 
While thus labouring. When, however, their hard work was 
over, and they were permitted to enjoy a town life—its ease and 
pleasures—they began to die off in great numbers. 

The case of the Royal Scots regiment, which, in 1803, 
garrisoned Fort King George, in the island of Tobago, may 
also be wiven. That island is now one of the healthiest) im the 
station ; but on the first arrival of the above regiment, a swamp, 
at about a imile distant, was unceasingly sending up its pestilen- 
tial exhalations, and seriously injuring the health of all in its 
neighbourhood. So destructive was it to the regiment that the 
Commander resolved to dratn it. He accordingly set the regi- 
ment itself to the work. They speedily accomplished it, toiling 
In the sun, without reward, but, at the same time, without in 
the least suffering in health from their exposure and hard labor; 
and Port King George was soon made perfeetly salubrious. 

Many Indian officers, we have no doubt, must remember ocea- 
sions on which they have been obliged to discharge laborious 
duties under exposure to the sun, or to superintend their men 
while SO employed, who yet possessed as wood health, and at 
night enjoyed as sound sleep, as they did amidst the comforts 
ol towns or cantonments, What is all the exposure which 
Europeans are required, in ordinary circumstances, to bear, 
eompared with that to which our heroic countrymen in the north 
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are now subjected ?—marching, fighting, working artillery, 
digging mines, throwing up entrenchments, or pulling down 
walls, under a broiling sun? ‘That they suffer from the heat is 
certain : yet were the heat all, they would think their annoyance 
and hardship trifling indeed. We know an individual in Madras, 
who, when a holiday allowed, would set forth from Black Town, 
not lone after mid-day pe rhaps, armed against that common foe, 
the sun, with nothing but an umbrella, and for the sake of health 
and enjoyment, walk to St. Thome, and thence onward to the 
extreme limits of Adyar. He would then stroll back, and after 
this round of ten or twelve miles, instead of being the worse, 
feel greatly benefited, by the excursion. 

Avain; of the advant: ize of renouncing all intoxicating bever- 
ages in India y—and indee d, everywhere else—we have many 
instances. That of H. M.’s 84th Regiment, in which many of 
the soldiers acted on the total abstinence principle, is well 
known. In toilsome marches and in unhealthy stations, in India, 
they had fewer sick and fewer deaths than regiments which did 
not recognize the “Temperance” system, though less exposed, 
and placed in healthier localities. Ev idence to the same effect is 
afforded by the more numerous deaths in regiments, whose com- 
manding oflicers, for red-tape reasons, have prohibited their men 
from associating in temperance societies. Still clearer evidence 
may be derived from a system that deserves the severest repro- 
bation, though once common among British troops stationed in 
tropical climates—that of giving each soldier his daily allowance 
of ardent spirits. It brought thousands to a premature grave ; 
and though Government was punished, as it richly deserved to 
be, by the loss of money caused by the loss of men, yet such 
punishment was no atonement for the ruin the system produced. 

Let us learn from past experience. To the resident in hot 
countries, we would say, as was formerly said in reference to 
these soldiers, “If you drink, you die; if you abstain, you are 
safe.’ Who in India, we ask, are more healthy than planters ? 
They are continually exposing themselves to the sun; they, in 
general, use little or no wine or spirits, yet are they men of 
robust health—far more so, it is said, than the civil servants 
around them, how attentive soever the latter are to avoid expo- 
sure to the sun, and otherwise to take care of themselves. 

We therefore do not see that any one, who has the means and 
the opportunity, need hesitate, on the score of health, to endea- 
vour to render the comparatively unknown field of India and its 
manifold products ministrant to the wants and welfare of the 
world, and, at the same time, ensure to himself thereby an 
abundant reward. When, however, we speak of toiling, we do 
not mean that the colonist should labor personally in India as 
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he might do in America or Australia. Much of his duty would 
be to direct and superintend native laborers. Nor do we mean 
that he is to expose himself to the sun all the day long. This 
may be occasionally necessary; but it is obvious that nature 
prompts almost all animated beings, rational and irrational, to 
shun, in tropical climates, the solar influences of mid-day, and 
make it an interval of rest. Four or five hours in the morning, 
and as long in the afternoon, judiciously employed, should, in a 
fertile land, ensure returns sufliciently profitable. 

We have said more on colonization than we intended ; yet, 
believing it to be a matter of paramount importance both to 
Britain and to India, we could hardly say less. The present, 
indeed, is not a flattering period to commence; but we have 
little doubt that, while there are many safe and profitable open- 
ings even now, they will in due time abound over all India. 
And while colonization, when tolerably extended, must contri- 
bute to the stability of British rule, it will also ensure the full 
and rapid development of the natural wealth of the country, and 
the enlightenment and happiness of its people. 


But while we advocate colonization as one erand means of 


attaining these ends, there are others—one especially of prime 
importanee—that must not be neglected. We refer more parti- 
eularly to the extension of the Christian faith among the Hindus. 
It is not, however, our purpose, at present, to speak of the high 
—the heavenly—duty incumbent on Britain as the spiritual 
monitress of India. That she has been constituted such is to 
us clear, That to engage heartily in the task is her highest 
honor, and must eventually lead to the richest rewards, while to 
neglect it is her crime and disgrace, which cannot fail to bring 
down severe chastisement, we also believe. Omitting these 
higher motives, however, we think it would not have less force 
with some, did we show that even on the lower ground of expe- 
diency, and asa means of securing the ends in question, the 
spiritual enlightenment of the Hindus is a necessity. Long indeed 
would it be before European colonists could of themselves con- 
stitute a basis sulliciently strong and broad to support the strue- 
ture of British supremacy in this land. But it is possible to 
unite with them a body of Christian natives thoroughly sharing 
in their sympathies. Native Christians, as the late mutiny has 
proved, consider themselves as one with us. They were every- 
where loyal. Our fate they looked on as sealing their own. So 
likewise thought the rebels ; and wherever these slaughtered our 
countrymen, there also did they massacre every native Christian. 
‘Uf, then, we would build our supremacy in India on a sure 
foundation, let us no longer oppose the increase of native Chris- 
tians, A basis of power in the good-will of its people is the 
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erand support of every government. In this land, however, 
{here was a risk of choosing the wrong people; and here it is 
that our rulers have committed a serious error. They have all 
along courted the favor ef Hindus, who will not cherish @ood- 
will towards them, and of Mohammedans, who, if conscientiously 
obedient to their Koran, wvst slaughter or subjugate every 
Suropean in the country. They would have acted wisely had 
they followed the example set them by the Moslems, while the 
dominant power in India. Whatever measures these adopted 
to gain Hindu support, they never ceased to do honor to their 
own religion, to their prophet, their Koran, their brethren in the 
faith, and their proselytes. The result has been an immense in- 
crease in their numbers ; the Moslems amounting, it is said, to 
about one-cighth—say 20 ,000,000—of the whole popul: stion of 
India. If this estimate be correct, what a contrast does it form 
with that of the Christian natives! These (exclusive of Portu- 
euese and Syrian Christians, who are little better than heathens) 
number only about 120 000-—me n, women and children, 

Yet our leading men ought to have understood far better than 
Mohammedans, wherein the streneth of a government consists. 
They had, as they still have, a divine Instructor, would they only 
listen to him. It cannot surely be necessary in our day to prove 
that Christianity is the evand bulwark of all real happiness and 
prosperity, national and individual. The annals of every country 
attest it. Yet, asall know, they acted formerly, as if the truth 
were the reverse. They virtu: ally ,as a ruling power, renounced 
their Christianity ; set at nought the most express precepts of 
its divine Founder ; drove missionaries from their territories, 
and prohibited even the se ‘ttling of British Christians in them. 
The good will of the Hindus, again, the most wretchedly super- 
stitious people on the face of the earth, they sought to g@ain by 
every means. ‘They countenanced their idol: try, “honored their 
temples, and patronized, in an especial manner, their priestly 
class, the Brahmins. 'l'o avoid ceiving umbrage to these idolaters, 
they discountenanced every plan of instructing them in the 
gospel, treated with contempt every native Christian convert, 
and, above all, proscribed the Bible, dreading its effects among 
the walives as any one would “ a grenado shot into a magazine.” 

And thus it was sought to buil d up the supremacy of Chris- 
tian England in India! The structure, for a time, seemed speci- 
ous ; but, alas, it was founded on the sand: and when the 
floods came and the winds beat upon it, it fell ; and dreadful 
has been the ruin. It could not be otherwise. If our rulers, 
in their public acts, long did what was totally inconsistent with 
their duty as Christians : if, from the most selfish motives, they 
cherished the gross idolatry of Hindus and the incongruous 
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fanaticism of Mohammedans, they were guilty of rebellion 
against the King of kings ; and if we judge the mutineers of 
Oude richly deserving of condign punishment, because they re- 
belled against British authority and murdered our people, shall 
nothing be done to those who, professing Christianity, disown the 
authority of the Majesty of heaven, spurn His laws, Oppose 
His interests, and destroy in myriads the souls of His subjects ? 

Our sin is legible in our punishment. The cherished ignorance 
and superstition, which we have noticed, have been the ruin of 
the Bengal army, and almost of the Government itself. The 
silliest children could not have been more easily misled, than 
these troops have been, by the representations of designing 
traitors. Such could not have been the case had they been mo- 
derately instructed. There is not a Hindu youth taught ina 
mission school, but would have laughed at the story of the 
greased cartridges, as an intended ‘ converting” measure. Nor 
is there a sepoy in all our army, but would have done the 
same, had he been only taught what real Christian conversion 
is. Ignorance has been the mother of the suspicions that have 
wrought us such fatal injury. 

This ignorance has also rendered it impossible for us to in- 
fluence them by reasoning. Government may seek, by proclama- 
tions, to remove their prejudices ; but the attempt isvain. It is 
vain to treat them as enlightened, sensible Europeans. They 
are only Hindus. Prepared to tell any falsehood themselves, 
and to practise any trick, to gain their ends, they have no doubt, 
now that their suspicions are roused, that Government. will do 
the same. IHlence the proclamation of last May, in which the 
Government of India disclaimed all intention of interfering 
with their religion, did harm rather than good. Few could read 
and fewer fully comprehend it, and on inquiring its purport 
at others, they were gravely told by those who had their own 
unhallowed objects to gain, that it stated that “ the Government 
‘ were sorry for having tried to convert them, begged to be 
‘ forgiven, and promised never to do so again.’—There was not 
one of them who did not consider that proclamation a mere 
cunning endeavor to cheat them, and who did not. believe that 
Government would again attempt their “ conversion” on the very 
first opportunity. 

Evils so long fostered cannot be remedied in a day. But if 
Government would at last introduce a healthier and safer state 
of things ; if they would secure, in due time, the hearty support 
of an enlightened Indian population, and provide against the 
repetition of such tremendous inflictions as we have lately suffer- 
ed, let them make a change in their system, and begin to au- 
thorize Christian efforts for the enlightenment of the masses. 
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It may be objected that native Christians, few in number, 
notwithstanding long continued and vigorous missionary effort, 
can be but a poor support, and atlord but little hope as 
to the future. But who is chiefly to blame that they are 
so few in number? While the higher authorities uniform- 
ly manifested, as every one knows, a strenuous opposition, 
direct and indirect, to the conversion of the Hindus, too many 
of their officials, both publicly and in private life, have added 
their antagonistic influence. But for these causes, the number 
of native Christians might now have been very different. Let 
a lesson be taken from the Mohammedans, who acted, and very 
successfully, on the opposite principle. Late events ought, we 
think, to open the eyes of all in power to former errors, and 
render even Lord Ellenborough a convert to our views. 

No one, however, will suppose us to mean that Government 
should dep: rt so far from their traditionar y policy as to employ 
proselytizing, and, still less, compulsory, measures. Not at all. 
Let them only cease from counteracting what others, as loy al, 
at least, as themselves, are doing Christianly. Let them, in all 
their public acts, manifest a Christian character. If they have 
occasion to speak of Christianity, let it be with the deep respect 
due to the only true religion. If they announce their toleration 
of Hinduism, let them state at the same time their regret that the 
Hindus should still persist in rejecting the Gospel. In their 
systems of education, let the Bible ever occupy a high place of 
honor, and be excluded from no Government School. While 
thus honoring it they can no more be called on to introduce the 
shasters also, than the British Government can be required to 
maintain Hottentotism among the natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Let them withdraw every remnant of the support hither- 
to rendered to idolatry, which, encouraged, must bring down 
a withering curse on all in the Jand. 

As individuals, also, let them act a Christian part, countenan- 
cing Christianity, and honoring, before the heathen, Him to 
whom in all things they are responsible. Let them cease to be 
partial in the distribution of patronage. Let them no longer 
give good things solely to Brahmins and other high caste hea- 
thens, or Mohammedans—many of them, we fear, “the inveterate 
though secret enemies of British rule—to the utter exclusion of 
the scorned native Christians ; a partiality which, as exercised in 
Madras, causes much discontent even among Hindus of other 
castes. * 


* It would only be just to the people, as well as conducive to the interests of 
~ Government, to put a stop to the fearful oppression and extortion practised 
by these favored high caste heathen underlings. The taxes paid to Government 
by the ryots are heavy ; but we are assured that the sums squeezed from them 
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While speaking thus, we cherish sentiments of the most sin- 
cere loyalty and respect for our present supreme rulers. Indeed, 
we trust they are themselves desirous, especially after what has 
recently taken place in North India, to modily gr atly the for- 
mer system of rule, and adopt that which we are now advoea- 
tine. Why should Government hesitate to assume a manly 
attitude, and act a Christian part ? Why should they not make 
native Christians, duly qualified in respect to talent and acquire- 
ments, as weleome as they do heathens, to Government employ ? 
In reevard to the Bible as a class book in their schools, why 
should they be frightened from doing what missionaries univer- 
sally—what even some heathen rajahs and heathen adventure- 
teachers—do, with acceptance, among the natives? They gain 


by these harpies for their own use, are, in many districts, still heavier. Hence 
the riches often speedily amassed, ina short time, even in the lowest grades 
of native officials. A Cufwal, poor as a church mouse on entering into office, 
with a salary of Rs. 35 a month, is yet ina few years worth thousands. Even 
a Maniya karan, with his Rs. 3 per mensem, speedily becomes a rich man ; and 
low as his office seems to be, yet from his wealth (ill acquired) and_ still more, 
from his power to oppress, he is looked up to by the ryots with the reverent 
dread, with which the chief Judge is viewed by the natives of Madras. When 


on) 


these men go their rounds to collect the revenue, also, every thing needed for 
their support by way of food, &e. must be provided forthem—as also for their 
numerous followers—and that of the best. gratis, by the poor people. 

In various public offices, t 0, both in Madras and out of it, the lower appoint- 
ments, we are informed, are so/d by the heathen manager; the regulated price 
being usnally ten times the amount of one month's salary; a situation of Rs. 
10 costing Rs. 100; one of Rs 20, Rs 210, &e. The price is recovered by de- 
ductions from the monthly pay till the full amount is made up. What is worse 
still is, that the selfish manager, in order to pocket another bribe, may 
contrive, under some pretext, to induce the European Head of the office to 
dismiss the employé, after he has made up the price, unless he gives a fresh 
one, No wonder that the people hate these high caste men, and that the 
Government which tolerates unknowingly, we fully believe, such systems, 
gets many a curse deep though low.—Since writing the above, we are 
glad to learn that the Madras Government are now greatly reducing the 
rents paid by the ryots ; the reduction being, in many cases 50, and in some, 
as much as 75 per cent. Weare glad to learn also that this measure, Instead 
of diminishing, has increased the revenue, in consequence of the wider 
cultivation of land hitherto waste, to which it has led. The ryots must feel 
grateful for the boon, yet we are assured that, unless the European servants 
of Government adopt means to put down the highly culpable practices of their 
underlings, referred to in the beginning of this note, the latter will contrive to 
appropriate to themselves a large, perhaps the larger portion, of what the Govern- 
ment kindly meant should go to the benefit of the cultivator. We hope this 
matter will be attended to ; and that all found guilty of such mal-practices will 
be summarily dismissed, If not, Government may suffer for it in the end. 

We trust also that the success of the above measure, long agitated and long 
opposed on the ground of its being ruinous to the revenue, may encourage Go- 
vernment to lay aside its distrust of Christianizing efforts, likewise long opposed 
on the ground of their being dangerous to its stability. The fears in the lat- 
ter case, will, on trial, be found, we are convinced, as groundless as those regard- 
ing the loss of revenue; while the advantages derived from its adopting a 
Christian bearing will be infinitely greater, . 
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nothing—they lose much—by acting otherwise. The Hindus 
would respect’ manly honesty ; ; whereas now they are led to 
think the Government cunning, deceitful, without religion, and 
really afraid of them. 

While by thus acting a Christian part, they could not lose 
the good-will of the heathen, for that, it appears, they unfor- 
tun: itely do not possess ; they would hg sure of gaining the cor. 
dial support of a growing class of intelligent Christi: in natives— 
a class that would increase with infinitely more rapidity, did it 
cease to sufler from the “ cold shade.” Hitherto, a Hindu has 
had much to deter him from becoming a Christian. Not only is 
he, on conversion, disowned by his relatives and friends ; he 
must look forward to a life of contempt and poverty. He can no 
longer, it is generally believed, expect Government employ, 
whic h is the hope of most of the otias ated youths in Presidency 
towns. Kuropeans, generally, will despise him. Alas, Chris- 
tianity is disc ouraged in every W ay in India. One of those 

vagabond Hindus who gain a precarious livelihood, by reciting or 
reading from one of their Shastras, the Ramayanum or Mahabharat, 
the n: auchty deeds of their gods, may, we understand, keep ae rowd 
around him all the meht long in the streets of Madras ; but were 
a Christian native to attempt to read the Bible or a Christian book 
there, he would speedily be laid hold of by the police, as an ob- 
structor of the streets. In our hospitals, the poor native-Christian 
patient is genel rally treated with neglect or harshness by the 
Ilindu * dresser? ’ of casle, while the he athen caste patient is attend. 
ed to with all kindness. When, a few months ago, arrangements 
were made for sheltering Europeans and East Indians in the 
Fort, at Madras, in the event of an emeute, it was with sorrow of 
heart that the native Christians found that, loyal as they are, no 
place of refuge was thought of for them. Yes ; everywhere, 
and in all things, Christianity is discouraged, 

No wonder, therefore, that the best friends of Government are 
so few in number, and that, when the evil day comes, far dis- 
tant Britain alone can, with certainty, Ye looked to for help; yet 
let Government begin to favor Christians, but as they do Brahmins 
—let them act like the noble-minded Sir J. Lawrence in the Pun- 


jaub, who admits native Christians, if qualified, to Government 


employ—and others also will begin to favor them, This is neces- 
sary: for such, alas, is the weakness of human nature, especially, 
we believe, in India, that worth cannot be recognized anywhere 
except “ by authority.” But as authority has led to their being ge- 
nerally undervalued, often insulted by the “ servum pecus,’ “and, 
in consequence, really deteriorated, that same authority, when 
Wisely exercised, would exert its influence in their favor. Their 
numbers would rapidly i increase. Thousands of educated Hindus, 
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who are ashamed of their religion, disgusted with caste, indig- 
nant at Brahminical pride and chicanery, and fully convinced of 
the truth of the Gospel, would then declare themselves. Many 
Hindus also scattered through the country, consider it their 
destiny to adopt the religion of the dominant power, and, with 
the resienedness of oriental fatalism, are prepared to assume 
the external semblance of Christianity, which might lead, in 
their case, to something better. Indeed, of the Hindu people, 
generally, we think too highly, to believe that they will always 
continue to cling to their monstrously absurd religion—provided 
the Gospel is unfolded to them, Besides, there are “ promises” 
in a certain divine record, which should make the path of duty 
clear, both to governors and governed. 

With missionaries labouring with renewed zeal, a little favor 
from Government, such as Government is bound in justice to 
manifest, would secure a large accession to the ranks of Chris- 
tians, and through them to the strength of the Government 
itself. Though other classes of natives might murmur for a 
time at the change, yet they would soon acquiesce. They would 
in fact be far less able to do harm; and over all the country, 
Government would then have zealous and watchful friends. 

But we must pause. There are higher and holier grounds on 
which the christianization of India is to be advocated; and 
there are higher and _ holier sources of hope for British supre- 
macy than the support of Hindus of any class, heathen or Chris- 
tian. On these, however, our present subject does not require 
us to enter. The products of India, as developed in Mr. Bal- 
four’s work, and the means of rendering them available both to 
India and the world, are our theme. For that end a strong, a 
wise and good government is necessary. Under such only can 
improvements in the arts of life be carried out, in India. Colo- 
nization, again, is important both for strengthening Govern- 
ment, and to aid in carrying out that improvement. While, to 
secure progress in colonization, the wide extension of the Gospel 
among the natives appears to us an absolute necessity. It is 
not likely that a sober, judicious, peace-loving Briton would ever 
think of bringing a family to India, if, in addition to the other 
discomforts of an Indian life, he had to locate them in the 
midst of unmitigated heathens or blood-thirsty Mohammedans. 
Chese would never look on Feringhees but with suspicion and 
dislike; and should the strangers be treated by “ the powers 
that be” with the cold neglect usually manifested to Christians, 
the natives, instead of benetiting by their influence, would spurn 
them as Pariahs. This is the case now. Though the Hindus 
of Madras desire the British to be successful in the present con- 
test, they have no love to them. No: they dislike them, The 
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preference arises 8 merely from a selfish dread that the Moham- 
medans, if victorious, would be harsher masters. With all their 
preference, they w ould not furnish a single soldier, nor advance 
a single pice to aid us. Whether this dislike m: 1y not be caused 
in some measure by the hauteur, with which Europeans, general- 
ly, treat them, we shall not inquire: but it exists. Native 
Christians feel differently. They would welcome Christian colo- 
nists as friends and brethren ; ; and with their intimate acquain- 
tance with all matters in their respective localities, they would, 
if scattered in numbers throughout the country, be of immense 
advantage both to them and to the Government. 

Thus these various measures assist one another, Each is ne- 
cessary to the success of the rest. ‘Take away one and the others 
lose in efficieney. It is by their co-operation that the exhaust- 
aon treasures of India, which Mr. Balfour has pointed out to us, 

e to be secured and made contributive to the advantage, not of 
the Hindus only, but of the whole human family. Nor should 
it be forgotten that thus also India’s moral and spiritual renova- 
tion is instrumentally to be effected. If Britain acts faithfully as 
the honored agent of Heaven in this renovation of the Hindus, 
who form a sixth part of the world’s population, she will not 
fail to experience in a higher degree still, the favour of that Uni- 
versal Sovereign, whose Tove extends to every one of the tribes of 
men, and whose will it is that all should be enlightened and blest. 

But we must take leave of Mr. Balfour and his work, and in 
doing so, we would tender him our hearty thanks for the abund- 
ant information he has provided us, and express, at the same 
time, our sense of the deep obligation under which he has laid 
the public. We trust his Cyclopedia will be widely studied, not 
only in India and Great Britain, but also in America: and were 

translations of it made into the languages of the European con- 
tinent, it would greatly promote the advantage of both India 
and Europe. 





Markcg, 1858. 
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Arr. I1].—Parliamentary Proceedings on the Indian Government, 


LL parties seem to look somewhere into the region of 
A the moral for the cause or causes of our present disasters 
in India. A vast variety of opinions and conjectures have 
been thrown out on the origin of the mutiny, some laying 
stress on one thing and some on another; but all more or 
less directly and definitely point in the direction above indi- 
cated, as the source whence our calamities have proceeded. 
Our purpose in this paper is to institute a calm and some- 
what lengthened enquiry into the causes which have contri- 
buted to such a remarkable revolution, and which have involved 
us as a people in unheard of calamities. We shall point our 
enquiries in the direction indicated,-and make the moral element 
the backbone of our observations. A calm enquiry may help 
to fix attention in the quarter, whence, we conceive, our disas- 
ters have originated ; or, at least, a few considerations may be 
of use to enable some one to throw some light upon the subject, 
and solve the “ vexata questio” of our Indian rule. 

A difficulty, however, meets us on the threshold. There 
would seem to be a natural aversion in the English mind, in its 
ordinary mood, (professional religious men and a few others 
being excepted) to look, as regards any question whatever, in 
the direction of the moral; and hence, from this circumstance, 
a seeming incapacity and ineptitude for dealing with such ques- 
tions, seem to characterise us as a political power. To evince 
the truth of this statement, it is only necessary to allude 
to the case of Ireland. No part of the United Kingdom 
has been so difficult to manage. No part of her Majesty’s 
dominions has put statesmen to so much trouble. Our prime 
ministers have found it to be the “ article of the stand or fall” 
of their respective governments. No part of Great Britain has 
been confessedly so ill governed. The cause of all this does not 
lie deep. There is no part of her Majesty’s dominions, where 
the moral elements interpenetrate the political elements, and 
predominate over them, to such an extent as in Ireland. Were 
the questions, which have distracted Ireland, merely, or, for the 
most part, of a political character, our statesmen would have 
long ere now been able to excogitate a remedy, 

If another illustration of this point were needed, it is suffi- 
cient merely to mention the Kirk question of Seotland. Our 
statesmen, certainly, evinced gross ineptitude for grappling 
with the moral elements in the controversy which led to the 
disruption of the Kirk of Scotland. All now admit, and 
none more readily than Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Gra- 
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ham, that the Parliament miscalculated as to the quality and 
intensity of the opposing forees, and as a consequence adopt- 
ed measures unwise and impolitie, The Free Kirk contro- 
versy belonged to a “ stratum” where our statesmen are not 
accustomed “ordinarily to labour; and, where, when they do 
labour, they shew a singular ineptitude for grappling with 
{he question on its own merits, and disposing of it in a satis- 
factory manner. Not ten men will leave the Kirk, said Sir 
Robert Peel, a few days previous to the meeting of the Assem- 
bly of 1843. He was mistaken. More than forty times ten 
left the Kirk endeared to them by many and varied ties. The 
same statesman who rose with the emergency, and understood 
the question of “ bread,” urged upon him by importunate starv- 
ing men, gave the lie to his political ereed and repealed the 
taxes on corn, failed to understand the rising smell of a purer 
evangelical life in Scotland, and the quiet but deep movement 
which had set in against all interference with strictly religious 
matters on the part of the civil magistrate, and so committed 
a vast political blunder. 

Our politics and commerce form the essential elements and 
constitute the backbone of our national existence, and such sub- 
jects can be discussed with us apart from religion. No doubt 
religion has often been made a tool for state purposes, but they 
are very generally understood to belong to distinct jurisdictions, 
Our faith is ours, irrespective of crowns and sceptres. Our 
religion is understood as suspended on the rise or fall of no 
dyn: sty. As distinct land-marks can be assigned to polities, 
considered as a_ science, as can be -assigned to theology. 
There is no tendeney in these two elements to run_ into 
a state of fusion. Thus it is that all the wars in which 
we have engaged, and indeed all European wars for the last 
hundred years, have been of a political and commercial charac- 
ter. The American war in 1773 arose out of polities and 
commerce. Our wars in the Peninsula in 1808 were polli- 
tical, and were undertaken to crush nota religious crusader, 
but a destroyer of old dynasties. Our late war in the Cri- 
mea was of a political character. 

On the battle-field of the Crimea, a conglomeration of 
most heterogeneous religious materials are found to constitute 
a political combination. There protestant England is found 
in alliance with popish infidel France, in support of the world- 
acknowledged representative of Mohammedanism. No such union, 
certainly, would have occurred in the days when St. Ber- 
nard could arouse Europe to a war against the infidel. And for 
what purpose is such an alliance made ? With a view to restrain 
a professedly Christian power. A combination most significant 
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and unique. A cry of “ Deen” could not now serve as a pro- 
test, and a rallying word for the nations of Europe ; far less 
would it arouse them to combined simultaneous action 1n one 
common religious cause. Europe is intidel at heart ; No great 
movement can sweep across it until a period of atheistical fana- 
ticism overturn all existing institutions, and commence a new 
era of “ Faith.’ Even our persecutions in England, and in 
Scotland, as well as on the Continent of Europe, were to a 
very large extent mixed up with the political. Indeed with the 
exception of the crusades, and these belonged to Asia rather 
than to Europe, there has never been a war of “ Faith” in the 
West. 

Not so has it been, nor is it now, in the East. Religion, or, if 
you prefer it, superstition, has ever been in the East the essen- 
tial, the oxygenising element of social and national life ; politics 
and commerce are merely the accidental. An old Enghsh king 
made an individual, who had gone three voyages to a distant 
country, a gentleman ;—a true type of the commercial genius of 
England of all periods. An Arabian warrior constituted him who 
killed a Kaffir, a knight of the East ;—as true a type of the unalter- 
able genius of the religion of the Arabian impostor. So is it like- 
Wise in respect to Hinduism; religion is the essential. All Brah- 
mins have a religious character, and exercise immense influence over 
the people—gross superstition reigns, and especially among the 
higher castes. No people have ever become so abjectly prostrated 
under the influence of a faith ; caste is invariably obeyed at the 
cost of duty and honour. No people on earth are more sensi- 
tive to the curses and charms of their spiritual guides, and none 
believe so implicitly in the secret efficiency of ghostly power. 
A religion of the most degrading unmasculating kind the world 
ever saw, thus constitutes the principal ingredient in the national, 
(if indeed that term be at all applicable to the state of things in 
the East) no less than in the social existence of its many races 
and tribes. 

One point of marked difference between religion in the East 
and in the West, may be noticed here; for it affords a clue to 
what is otherwise inexplicable, and therefore not understood by 
mere onlookers on the state of society in Asia. One must mix 
with the people, and observe the influence of the feeling in all its 
manifold ramifications. 

Our religion in the West has become so spiritualised as that all 
the Governments of Europe, while they may dread it as the foe 
of despotism, and the harbinger of political freedom to the 
millions, know and feel that no dynasty is involved in its rise or 
overthrow. All alike know that the faith of Europe does not hinge 
on the rise or fall of the Bourbons, or the House of Brunswick. 
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All religion in the East, on the other hand, hinges on dynasty. 
Both the Hindu and Mohammedan faiths were introduced by 
their respective dynasties, and on these they are suspended. 
The state of society, and the peculiar construction of the family 
life, conduce ‘to keep up, and consolidate this state of feeling. 
A temporary rise or fall of Hindu or Mohammedan powers will 
form an accurate index of the risings and fallings of the res- 
pective religions. All the invasions of India thus have been 
invasions, of which the paramount motive was religion, and the 


professed design propagandism, They have all arisen out of 


credence. 

To speculate or legislate, it would seem then, on Asiaties, 
and not take into the reckoning considerations of such a nature, 
would be as unwise, as to speculate and legislate on the cha- 
racter of Englishmen, and not take into account their heroic 
endurance and indomitable energy. There is no such thing, and 
there never has been such a thine, i in Asia, as political diplomaey, 
apart from religious propagandism. Nor is there scope for it, 
until a mighty elevation takes place in the people. India 
even, so mighty a lever in its action upon religion, was, as re- 
pards the interests of trade and war, wholly ‘inoperative. The 

task of creating and sustaining civilisation devolved of old upon 
Carthage, Greece and Rome. No features, perhaps, are so cha- 
racteristic of political rule in the East as aggregation of territo- 
ry and numbers. Man in the East acts and thinks and believes 
in masses. The social system is mighty and colossal, and yet 
monotonous in its structure. Men are found in vast multitudi- 
nous hordes, collected and moved as of old, by the Nimrods and 
mighty hunters of men. Whatever proficiency has been exhibit- 
ed in India, it certainly has not been the proficiency of diplo- 
matie action, but rather that kind of proficie ney which charae- 
terizes villains in the arts of intrigue and cunning. It has been 
merely the proficiency of the fox. From the practice of the 
orientals, it would simply be impossible to construct a political 
code of laws. 

Our policy has been based on the principle of ignoring such 
considerations ; a policy which would have reflected honour upon 
its founders, had that thing we call “ man” been differently 
constituted ; but somehow or other it so happens, whatever men 
may say to the contrary, that “ credence” rules the world, and 
pre- -eminently Asia. An Englishman indeed may think it advi- 

sable to leave his religion behind him when he comes to the 
East. An infidel Mohammedan is not to be found in Asia. There 
is not a Mohammedan who will not say this night, “ God is 
Great.” An active traditional faith exists in the E ast—a faith 
which must be destroyed, or it will destroy all opposed to it. 
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It is sheer folly to suppose that a faith ignored is a faith anni- 
hilated. 

We have said that a strong aversion exists in the minds of 
our English statesmen to look in the direction of the MORAL. 
A how woods may be necessary to throw light upon this and 
account for it. 

Our home politics fora long period have all become physical ; 
they are mainly the product of “disappointment and suffering ; all 
the great questions of England are peculiarly of a physical 
cast. Our commissions of enquiry of late have all turned upon 
this point. Our masses of operatives must have employment, 
our manufacturers must. be able to speculate profitably, our hun- 
gry millions must have bread. There is, thus, an intense reality 
in the great questions of the nation. A moving power impels 
the masses, a real force urges them so as to make them formida- 
ble to statesmen. ‘The corn law league, we conceive, was an 
embodiment of that foree. Chartism in the abstract, —chartism 
existing as a mere political party, is one of the least. formidable 
forees of the nation. It has no moral substratum on which 
to rest, no fulerum in men’s consciences on which to poise 
its lever, the element of earnestness is wanting, and so its vota- 
ries accomplish nothing. But chartism in the abstract, as 
spouted by amateurs, orators, and makers of Republics, will be 
ever found to be a very different sort of thing from chartism, 
existing as the political code of starving men. A chartism which 
is the result of poverty, becomes an element of tremendous po- 
tency 

It was well that a statesman was found, who understood this, 
and met the emergency by legislating for its removal and _ over- 
throw. Such is the strength ‘of habit, or power of idiosyneracy of 
character, however, that our statesmen are scarcely prepared to 
abandon the material and grapple with the moral on the great 
questions of the Indian empire. <A foree which is the product 
of physical causes, is much more manageable, and ean be much 
more easily subjected to processes of arithmetic, than a moral 
foree which is the product of moral causes, 

All the more difficult it is to estimate aright the latter, that 
men have been in the habit of talking and writing as if it were 
true, that an air of dotage characterises the leading superstitions 
of the nations. 

To many, Mohammedanism and Hinduism may assume the 
aspect of effete creeds.—Not in books, however, nor as docu- 
mentary faiths do they exist. All the more firmly imbedded 
are these creeds in the remembrances and mental habitudes 
of millions of votaries, that the people of the East never 
saw and never read, and could not read, although they were 
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willing, the documents in which their faith is deposited. 
On the nature of the transmission, indeed, depends much of 
their faith’s strength. Not from books and dry details do the 
millions of the East acquire their little stock of disjointed, per- 
verted knowledge. All the information which constitutes their 
intellectual and moral pabulum, has been communicated to 
them on the part of those who believed it. Their knowledge 
has been made sacred by the remembrance that their ances- 
tors for many generations were believers of the same. Ram 
has been a household word to them from earliest years, 
not an abstraction, but a living real person to them. There 
would seem to be some points of strong analogy to the power 
and influence of past reminiscences over the Hindus with that 
over the Seotch. No people seem to cling to the past so dogged- 
ly as the Scotch. None are so tenacious of forms and modes. 
None have endured so bitter persecutions rather than relinquish 
their form of church government, a matter certainly not essential 
to the existence of religion. Glorious reminiscences of Bruce 
and Wallace hover and spread a halo around Scotland’s 
sons. Bannockburn is sacred. Wallace or Robert the Bruce, 
however, is not more real to the Seotch, nor William Tell to the 
Swiss, than Aliis to the Mohammedan and Ram to the Hindu, 
Our fellow subjects in India are spell-bound by orally transmitted 
reminiscences. ‘They are entranced by the recollections of the 
past. True, the past of the one people may be filled with deeds 
which ennoble, and that of the other with deeds that degrade. 
Be it so. They are none the less powerful, because their influence 
brutalises human character. Were men to weigh more accu- 
rately the power of the past over a people so grossly ignorant 
and brutally stupified, and intellectually prostrated as the Asiaties, 
they would wonder less at the very small influence our imported 
English ideas exercise over the minds of the people. Our English 
education in fact lies on the outside of their intellectual and 
moral nature, it is a thing which they carry about as a means of 
obtaining their bread, but never take into the system as a movs 
ing and influencing power. Nana Saheb is an illustration, and 
the type of thousands. 

Sad, indeed, are the calamities that have overwhelmed us in 
India; but, perhaps, it is well that a new commentary, both social, 
political and religious, has been written on the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of the Asiatic people, though that commentary be 
written in the blood and tears and shame of many of our noblest 
sons and daughters and little children, Surely, it is well to 
be awakened up and made to stand face to face with a belief 
which in reality grasps firmly the minds of the races that are 
its victims. Surely, it is desirable to sound the secret springs of 
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action, and to measure a force that eives indubitable proofs of 
its sway over the imagination, and all the eruellest and most 
turbulent passions of our nature. So hale and vigorous do the 
systems of the East appear that they threaten to become inva- 
sive. 
Not a greater mistake could be committed, than to suppose 
that the delusions of the East are now antiquated. “ Indeed, 
‘ (says Isaac Taylor,) they seem to have been born for longevity, 
‘they are the very offspring of the clim: ite, and are as natural 
‘ to it as its wild and venomous beasts.” A creed of exclusion 
and a ereed of extermination, not a dry barren speculative 
theory, but a living moulding energy based on profound religious 
emotions, sways the millions of our “Asiatic subjects. Our diffi- 
culties in India thus originate, not from the material or physical, 
but from the spiritual, from the stirrings and upheavings of the 
profounde st feelings of deluded debi ised human nature. 

The future of our Indian rule is surely then a question as 
potent, through the demands of that which is spiritual and 
profoundly turbulent in the requirements of man’s moral nature, 
as the physical question of “bread?” was through the urgency 
of man’s bodily requirements. The one comes armed with all 
the force of the body—the other with all the foree of the soul. 
If our government, then, or any government whatever, should 
shrink from meeting this foree and settling it, it is not too much 
to say that such a force, compressed for a while though it may be, 
will awake, as a hon refreshed and invigorated from a long 
sleep, and settle all opposed to it. ILow often it has happened, 
as it has happened now. A nation’s sun has often set when it 
scemed mid-day. When the toil is finished, and the labourer 
promises himselfits long lasting fruits, a hostile element obtrudes 
itself, destroys in a moment the results of long continued 
industry and patient deliberation, desolates entire districts, and 
hurls them into the wild chaos of death, not from want of 
bread, but from the turbulent upheavings of ‘tones souls. From 
liberty, sudden, fierce, suicidal, full armed, but not full erown 
liberty, have the ereatest and most terrible calamities befallen 
our countrymen in India. 

It is well that England, by any method, short of irrecoverable 
disgrace, has been awakened from its dream. It is well that the 
eves of statesmen have been opened to see that a vast difference 
exists between the aspirations and dreams of our Indian Uto- 
pians, and the feelings of the same when awakened, as from a 
dream, but a fatal one, to realize what our Indian fellow subjects 
are. “ Englishmen, avenge our wrongs.” “ Remember Cawnpore.” 
Well will it be for England as the greatest of the nations, 
that another statesman “equally ereat, “if not far greater than 
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he who grappled with the politics of England in the shape 
of the fierce cry of starving men, and by one fell sweep, 
heaved backed the surgine waves of discontent and threat- 
ened crime, shall arise and grapple with the gigantic — evils 
of our Indian administration, and founding our rule on 
principles of unswerving rectitude, and by a straightforward 
policy, putting down caste, especially ¢ taste in the army, lay anew 
the foundations of our Sudinn empire, and so sountenet it, that 
all those fierce turbulent passions of a superstilious people shall 
no more involve us as a nation in lamentation and mourning 
and woe. 

Our point of view then being thus fixed, the point of view 
from which, we conceive, every thing relating to India must be 
viewed, provided we are to enter upon the subject with intelli. 
eence; our position is that our statesmen have committed 
eross political blunder in leaving out of their theory of @overn- 
ing India, or in putting into the back ground of their policy, the 
religious, or if you prefer it, the superstitious element. It 
mieht be well to do so, if it were possible. On that question, 
namely, the desirab leness of politicians confining themselves 
to politics, we do not enter, But what we maintain is, that 
this is impossible in the present condition of the Asiatie people. 
All systems of politics which refuse to calculate upon man’s 
felt relationship to invisible power, among a_ people vane 
minds are gross and misdirected and fanatical, must prove 
ullimately a failure. Our conviction is that a fanatical belief, 
such as that is which prevails in the East, cannot be controlled 
on the principle of non-interference with it. ‘To draw the line 
of demareation may be diflicult. To say, how far, and in what 
form, restraints shall be put upon it, may be a knotty ques- 
tion, but interference there must be. Our police regulations 
and municipal laws are not adapted for a people whose stage of 
civilization is so different from our own and unique in itself. 
Something is needed for controlling or counteracting those 
principles in man’s nature that are beyond the control of posi- 
tive police regulations and revenue stipulations. 

Our Indian empire, considered in its corporate political capa- 
city, although of England, yet is not English, Our sovereign 
comes under ob livations to acknowledge the one true and living 
God, and to rule in his fear and name. The great legislative 
and judicial institutions of England are opened for business by 
invoking his presence and favour, Our members of Parliament 
are necessitated to swear, on taking their places in that house, 
by the name of the great God. Our acknowledgment of 
God forms professedly the eroundwork of the nation’s being. 
Our ministers of religion possess immense moral power over the 
L 
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people. Our people are professedly a religious people, wes 
Christianity is, speaking relatively, intensely diffusive ; a vast 
amount of material wealth is expended on philanthropic objects 
every year. A great people acknowledging the one true and 
livine God, intensely religious and lavish of their wealth, exist 
on the one hand. On the other vast multitudinous hordes, 
often called Hindus, of different races and languages, scattered 
over an immense continent, superstitious, degraded, fond of 
change, yet remaining ever the same, form the other extremity, 
«A peculiar political contrivance” called the Hast India 
Company,” interposes between, controlling or professing to 
control, and to neutralise the two opposing and antagonistic 
moral forees, and holding the balance between social and moral 
life in the West, and social and moral stagnation and corrup- 
tion and death in the East; a thing professing all things to 
all men, Hinduism to the Hindu, Mohammedanism to the 
Mohammedan, and nothing at all tothe non-religionists ; not 
however sustaining a position at the apex of indifference, the 
inclination always being to the side of superstition and folly; 
a street being rendered impassible to all Europeans by order 
of the magistrate, if Hindus wish to oceupy it with their 
abominable idol ears ; while on the other hand, when for example, 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, on the ground of religious scruples, 
refuses to sanction the practice of European troops presenting 
arms at the celebration of heathen festivals, he is obliged to 
resign hiscommand. Not many years have yet passed away, since 
our soldiers used to be sent out as guards of honour to some idol. 

Whence then did it come to pass, that the Indian Govern- 
ment came to adopt a non-religious policy, and to base its 
superstructure on the prineiple of antagonism to Christianity, 
and conciliation to Anti-Christianity? To this we proceed to 
reply. 

Our Indian Government and its policy owe much of their 
character to the Grvius of the English people. We are a political 
and commercial people. Polities and commerce are with us studied 
as distinct sciences. Out of this circumstance arose much of 
the constitution and character of our rule in India; just as in 
like manner, the constitution and character of the American 
States, and their great legislative and judicial assemblies, owe 
much of their character to the men, and the character, circum. | 
stances, and objects of the men, who first left the shores of old 
England, and went to seck a home, and found a mighty empire 
on the Continent of America. ; 

As the men in the one case have stamped themselves indelibly 
on the constitution of the American Government ; so have the men 
on the other, on the Indian Government. The one went to seek 
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a dwelling place across the sea, where they might worship the 
living God, far from the persecution of blinded men ; and 
they laid the pillars of that dwelling place on the rock 
of eternal truth. The other came to the Kast, not to seek 
a home, and a quiet spot on which to meet to worship God, 
but for purposes of aggrandisement ; and they commenced 
their career on the principles of mere work lly poliey, principles 

which they found ready made to their hands, and operating 
among the heathens, among whom they dwelt ; principles the 
constituent elements of which are i Ainge Ae and lies. 
Such was its origin and such the character of it, until the evils 
beeame so gigantic that the strong arm of British law was put 
forth to put down the erying evils of the system,—a system 


against which Burke poured forth his ever memorable strains of 


indignant eloquence, in his speech on the India Bill. “ With us 
no pride erects st: ately monuments which repair the mischiefs 
which pride has produced, and which adorn a country out of its 
own spoils. England has erected no churches, no hospitals, no 
palaces, no schools, Eneland has built no bridge s, made no hich 
roads, cut no navigations, duw out no reservoirs. Every other 
conqueror, of every other description, has left some monument, 
either of state or beneficence, behind him. Were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would remain to tell that it 
had been possessed during the inglorious period of our dominion 
by anything better than the ourang-outang or the tiger. 

Our object in coming to India was not to make conquests, but 
to extend our commerce and to procure sites for the erection of 
factories. All the legislative enactments of the Company took 
their colour from this fact. For the first sixty years of the 
Company’s existence, no legislative provision was made anent 
“ Tuterlopers’. A clause, however, came to be inserted in the 
third charter, dated 5rd April, 1661, “on the ground that divers 
‘ disorders and inconveniences had been committed to the preju- 
* dice of the Company, in whie h power was granted to them, that 
* they may seize upon all Nurope ans and other persons 1n the East 
‘ Indies, sailing in any Indian or Europe an vessel, or inhabiting 
‘ those parts without the Company’s license, or that shall disobey 
* their orders, and send them home to Eng: ind.” It is also curious 
enough to notice, that no provision was made by statute to em- 
power this Company “to m: ake war in self-defence for nearly 
‘ninety years after the formation of the Company. In the 
‘ sixth charter, dated August 12th, 1686, a clause was inserted 


* giving power to the Company to make war on Indian princes 


* as may hurt the Company.” 
The men who Jaid the foundations of the British Indian em. 
pire, were, thus, a company of merchants trading to the East 
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Indies. Our efforts to found an empire in America, arose under 
the direct auspices of the Crown ; our efforts to tound an empire 
in the East arose under the auspices of a company of mer- 
chants. As regards the former, propagandism was laid down as 
the ground on which to proceed to take possession of new ter- 
ritories, and found an empire in the New World. As regards 
the latter, propagandism never entered into their poliey ; nay, 
was entirely excluded from it : and so it continued for a hundred 
years. 

~ From the peculiar genesis of the East India Company originat- 
ed the marked contrast subsisting between its policy, and the 
policy pursued with respect to our British  posseissons in 
America. 

A ereat number of considerations must influence, and a vast 
variety of interests have to be secured on the part of those who 
would rule; whereas in regard to a trading speculation one 
object alone, to make money, enters into their calculations. Nor 
is there any thing at all wonderful in this. It is not likely that 
if the Government of India were handed over to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, or the Railway Company, that the element 
of propagandism would enter into their calculations, and be in- 
cluded in their policy. No measures would be taken, it is likely, 
on their part even in [S58, to secure a chaplain for their own 
servants until forced perhaps “ for the sake of deceney.” 

Our efforts to secure for ourselves an empire in the East, was 
an atter-thought. Its founders were merchants, and trade their 
object. No empire was ever so founded. Certainly our rule in 
America was not. In the latter, there stands in the foreground 
Ndward the Sixth and James the First ; debts and credits, exports 
and imports lie in the back ground. In the former there 
tigures the “ Company,” a piece of complex machinery, a sereen 
in Which if any thing goes wrong, no one knows where to find 
the offender: for Companies have no consciences, the Company 
is to blame, not one of the members. Lxports and imports 
alone bulk in the eve. Had a commission been sent to India 
by Edward the Sixth or James the First, there would have been a 
distinet avowal of Christianity, and a machinery set up to pro-- 
claim its truths; but a number of merchants came to the East, 
and so no provision of a religious kind was made by legislative 
enactment, even for the European servants of the Company. 
During the existence of the first Company’s charter, neither 
rule nor religion entered into their mind. To found an empire 
and to propagate a faith were speculations too remote for men 
intent on making a fortune and returning to die in their native 
land. It has been questioned, if during all this period there was 


_s 


a copy of the scriptures in the possession of the Company’s 
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servants. <A clause for the first time was inserted in the char- 
ter, dated Sth September, 1698, authorising the Company to 
appoint one minister In every garrison and superior faetory. 
Thus one hundred years after the establishment of factories in 
India, a movement was set agoing on the part of the Company, 
with a view to provide ordinances for their European servants. 

Such were the men who gave to our Indian empire its half- 
easte, of Eneland but non-Enelish physiognuomy, and they let go 
their hold of their gigantic speculation, only under the pres- 
sure of unavoidable necessity: not thirty years have yet elapsed 
since the Parliament put down by mandate their commercial 
speculations. 

Must it not, however, be granted that none ever fought better? 
They resisted inch by imeh every attempt into what they con- 
eveived to be theirs by right; resenting every improvement sug 
ested as an insult, and every reform as a calamity. 

One instance will suffice to put this beyond a doubt. No one 


cr 
= 


seems to have understood more thoroughly the requirements of 


our Indian empire than Lord Wellesley. On the ISth August 
1S00, the College of Fort Wilham was formally estab lished by 
a Minute in Coune ‘il, in which the Governor General detailed at 
leneth his reasons for such an institution, to the eflect that the 
duties devolving on civilians, as the administrators of a great 
empire, required that they should be educated with a view to 
their creditably discharging these duties. 

No one now doubts that the colleve of Fort William was a 
step in the right direction. A moral and religious discipline 
existed, such as was most admirably ealeulated to promote all 
that is virtuous, dignified and useful in civil soc lety. Daring 
the time which it existed, ample testimony is borne to its efli- 
ciency and usefulness. 

On the 15th of June, 1802, the Governor General in Council 
received with the utmost concern the commands of the Court 
of Directors for its immediate abolition, Lord Wellesley deeply 
lamented this unexpected determination, Ile spoke of it as “a 
‘ most painful and afflicting occasion.” 

On what grounds then did the Directors come to such a re- 
solution? ‘ The letter of the Honourable Court,” said Lord 
Wellesley, “ appeared to acknowledge, with approbation, the 
liberal ‘and enlightened spirit of the institution, the just princi- 

‘ ples on which it was founded, and the important ends to which 
‘it was directed.” The objections against it were confined to 
its expense. That even such an objection as that of expense 
should have been urged by the Directors, appears unaccountable, 
unless on the round that they were men incapable of making 
calculations of a moral kind and of estimating moral forces. A 
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sum expended, which was not to be repaid in kind, lay beyond the 
lane of their understandings, and so the College of Fort W il. 
liam had to be put down. 

That these were the kind of men who wielded the destiny of 
British India, may be put beyond a doubt. One testimony will 


suflice : _—— 

“T do not like,” says Lord Metcalfe, “the determined spirit of penury 
which is evident in the Indian Administration. Economy in a government is 
one of the greatest political virtues, but let the Directors think what they 
will, there may be too much of it, if it is too parsimonious. — It ceases then 
to be a virtue, and becomes one of the most absurd polities al follies and one 
ot the worst political vices. There is, 1 think, too much of it when it appears 
to be the ruling and sole principle of government ; when it is displayed in 
every public advertisement and introduced into every secret despatch, when 
deductions of pence and farthings are considered more import: int than the fate 
of empires. Parsimony requires no providence, No sagacity, no powers of 
combination, no comparison, no judgment; mere instinct, and that not an 
instinct of the noblest kind, may produce this false economy in perfection. 
This method of increasing our ras is funny, I cannot understand it. 

Not thus thought the East India Company Directors. Not 
more unwillingness was ever displayed to repair any old stage 
coach that even ran on the highway, than that displ ayed by the 
Company to lay out a little expense "to secure men fully equipped 
and put the Indian state coach into a state of thorough repair, 

None understood better the characters of their masters than 
the students. On the arrival of the letter of the Court abolish- 
ing the college, they found that religion and morality formed 
no part of the plan: proposed as a substitute. So absolutely, 
says Dr. Buchanan, did they consider the plan of the Directors to 
he favorable to the old system of relaxed morals, that they cir- 

culated a placard in the college containing a parody of Henry 
IV.’s speech to his son, beginning with these lines :— 


“ Pluck down my officers ; break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to mock at form, 
Have you a ruffian (a writer) that will swear, drink, d: ance 
England (the Court) shall double gild his treble eult.’ 


Our Indian —_ thus, owes much of its character to the 
men who founded it, to a “ company of merchants trading to the 
‘ Hast Indies,” men whose sole object was to make money, and 
not to propagate a faith. It was eradled, and nursed in indif- 
ferentism to all religions whatever that did not interfere with or 
lie in the way of the prosecution of purposes of trade. All 
were, and continued to be equally ignored, save so far as they 
formed barriers to this one object. Our ‘ralers, however, came 
to understand that men’s opinions and religious observances do 
operate to accelerate, and retard exports and imports, buying 
and selling ; and so they were thus brought natuetlie io adopt 
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conciliation policy towards the natives on all matters for which 
a native cares one straw; and on the other hand, and merely as 
; consequence, they were led to adopt a policy of antagonism 
to the ageressive Christianity of the West. An act to prohibit 
all and sundry from coming to the East without the permission 
of the Company, was the embodiment of their policy, and an ex- 
emplification of the principle. Our political power thus grew 


out of a policy, most admirably adapted for the purposes of 


commerce, and the working of factories, but certainly not adapt- 
ed for rule, and the w orkine of an empire. 

No point, however, was more insisted on, in the parliamentary 
investigation which preceded the renewal of the Charter in 1813, 
than the danger of separating the commercial from the political 


authority. It was asserted again and again, that the power of 


the Company to carry on the administration, would be weakened 
by such separation. A union which was scouted throughout 
civilized Europe, and to which India was a stranger under all 
previous forms of Government, was declared to be indispensable 
to the existence of the Government of the East India Company. 
Names of the highest authority were loud in the condemnation 
of it. “'To aflirm,” says Adam Smith, “that a monopoly of trade 
‘in the ruling authority is useful, and necessary towards earry- 
‘ ing on the political concerns of a e@reat empire, is monstrous.” 
‘ Acain,” says he, “ in all political questions affecting their own 
‘ interests, the very advice of merchants ought to be viewed 
‘ with distrust.” So also the French ministry, when pressed to 
abolish the monopoly of tobacco, admitted that if any other 
means could be devised of raising an equal revenue, they would 
be happy to be relieved from “ the too onerous charge of super- 
‘intending the culture and manufacture of tobacco.” Not so 
thought the East India C ompany. They insisted upon it, that 
they were unable to carry on the political business of a mighty 
empire without it. 

Our policy of conciliation towards the natives, and antagwo- 
nism to Christianity as its counterpart, grew out of a desire 
to keep our trade in the Kast agoing, and to maintain our 
factories in complete working order, Our policy, in the first 
instance, did not originate from large enlightened deliberation 
on the propriety or non-propriety of countenanc ing or discounte- 
nancing Christianity. Nothing of this kind entered into the heads 
of those men. Nothing but income and expenditure, exports and 
imports, lay in their way. ‘To conciliate the natives, on the one 
hand, and to keep all and sundry “ Interlopers,” other than the 
Company’ s servants, out of India, on the other hand, were mea- 
sures necessary to the increase of the Company’s capital ; and 
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co these measures were adopted. Nothing satanic gave rise 
to such a policy, nothing but gentlemanly unmixed selfishness, 

From these simple surface elements and motives our Indian 
empire grew. Such is the GeNesis of our Indian rule. A 
ejvantie commercial body came to possess a mighty empire and 
to rule over it, without seeming to imagine that their mission 
extended beyond the material arrangements necessary for the 
acquirement of wealth and the dispensation of patronage, All 
matters connected with India were made subordinate to the 
interest of a commercial body. To conciliate the natives fur- 
thered this, and to keep out all commercial and philanthropic 
interlopers contributed to the same desirable result, and so 
hoth combined came to be the key-stone of the Company’s 
rule, 

‘To this principle, every thing in law, in polities and in reli- 
eion, has been sacrificed. In deference to this principle, a mono- 
poly of trade to the East Indies had been long pleaded for, and 
was only yielded up under irresistible pressure from without. Such 
a monopoly, argued Mr. Thornton, deputy chairman of the 
Court of Directors, on the renewal of the Charter in ISL, 
‘had the sanction of sixteen Acts of Parliament under various 
© Sovereigns—had lasted for two hundred and thirteen years, 
‘and had the sanction of departed statesmen, who had great 
‘authority with different and adverse parties in the House. 
6 What, he would ask, would the natives of India think of the 
‘ sovereignty of the out ports, the sovereignty of Liverpool, and 
‘ sovereigns from the County of Cork? ‘The Hindus might not 
‘ be prepared to worship this new political Babel.  Quarrels and 

contentions might ensue, in a country governed by opinion, 
‘and we might lose India by the experiment.” In deference 
to this principle, it was argued that 1¢ would be dangerous to 
permit: Europeans to sojourn in India. It was this that led 
W. Hastings to say, when examined before a Committee of the 
Whole Ilouse, in answer to the question; If Iuropeans were 
permitted to sojourn in India, according to their own pleasure, 
What would the elleet of that be? “™ Most hurtful and most 
‘ruinous both to the Company’s interest, to the Government, 
‘and to the peace of the country.” In deference to this princi- 


ple, it has been held a erime to speak evil of Hindu deities ; 
for to do so injured the feelings of our Indian subjects. “ What 
‘ effects, do you suppose, would an observation of the following 
‘ nature, made in the presence of rank and character, and learn- 
‘ing in India, produce?” was a question asked before a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, on the renewal of the Charter of 
IS13, of Mr, Cowper, a gentleman who had been in the service 
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of the Company for thirty years in the presidency of Bengal : 
‘* Numerous indeed are the advantages to be derived from. the 
‘ardent, diligent, and unremitting toils of well informed and 
‘ zealous missionaries, impressed by the deepest sense of duty, 
‘and eager to diffuse the divine light of revelation. May we 
‘ not hope to see this mght of more than Kgyptian darkness, 
‘sueeeeded by the eloud-dis ‘pelling dawn of Christianity ; and 
‘ may we not expect to see this ignorant and deluded people, 
‘learning justice from its law, and merey from its gospel.’ 


The reply given by Mr. Cowper was: “ I should think a very 
3) 


* dangerous one. 

Nor was this all. Not to offend the feelings of our Indian 
fellow subjects, was not considered enough; it was considered 
necessary, not by acts of omission, but by acts of commission, to 


humour and C ajole them. 

Accordingly the Government of Madras adopted the principle 
of employing a military force to attend at superstitious rites ; 
salutes were ordered to be fired at the festivals of the Gods; and 
troops, Christian as well as native, were ordered to be drawn out 
to swell the pomp of idolatrous processions, 

Now, it is to be observed, our Indian army policy grew out 
of, and owes the peculiarity of its construction to, the “concilia- 
tion” principle. Our native Indian army, in like manner as our 
coverning power, came to be superinduced upon our factory ope- 
rations, and therefore became a secondary matter. Had our 
primary object in the East been to conquer and rule, our army 
policy assuredly had never been allowed to subside into a system 
of strikes and eajolings. First then, as to the origin of the 
army, it is noticeable, it grew out of our fortune. No other 
tie ever existed between us and it. There is no possibility, it 
would seem, of putting the people of England right on this sub. 
ject. Bengal was much more easily conquered by the English 
army than England could be by the French army ; therefore they 
infer that a love of British rule must pervade the entire country. 
There are forty millions of people on the lower Ganges, and 
scarcely any resistance is shewn by them to a handful of British 
troops; therefore they must have been sighing for deliverance 
re: the yoke of native tyranny, and prep: ared to hail the advent 

‘ British rule. Such we believe to be the style of reasoning 
al alent in England on this subject, and yet how fallacious it is. 


Our suecess at Pl: assey was not greater, certainly, than that of 


the few hundred sepoy deserters who, but a few months ago, 
threw off their allegiance, and without let or hindrance, ravaged 
and plundered a vast extent of country on the east of Bengal. 
Not one of the thousands of villagers ever dreamt of opposing 


the mareh of these mutineers. 


Marcn, 1858, 
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There is scarcely enough intelligence among vast millions in 
India to raise their thoughts, with respect to political affairs, 
and the governing powers that be, higher than the police or 
village darogah; or at the most, they may entertain some 
vague idea of the Company Bahadoor. Their hatred of British 
rule eannot be said to arise from considerations drawn from the 
justice or injustice of our rule, but from that: instinctive desire 
of change and lawlessness common to all Asiaties. 

Nothing in fact has been more thoroughly evineed during 
the rebellion of 1857, than that the millions who inhabit the 
lower Ganges, are at any moment prepared to take the winning 
side, A people, such as this, are easily managed in times of peace, 
butin times of revolution, all their weight goes to depress and 
endanger British rule. On this subject, if may be of use to cite 
a hieh authority, Sir W. H. Sleeman. “ It is a singular fact,” 
says he, “that the peasantry of India, and I may say the 
‘landed interests of the country generally, have never been 
‘ friends of any existing Government, have never considered 
‘ their interests and that of the Government the same, and 
‘ consequently have never felt any desire for its success or 
‘ duration; they have never taken any steps to promote a 
‘ Government.” These remarks are, no doubt, true as respects 
vast millions of our Asiatie subjects, but not so of others. A 
natural and irresistible antipathy to European control consti- 
tutes the normal condition of vast millions subject to our sway. 
Sir Charles Metealfe, than whom none ever saw more thoroughly 
into the inner movements of native character, says, in one of his 
minutes; Our power does not rest on actual strength, but 
‘on impression. Our whole strength consists in the Euro- 
pean regiments, speaking comparatively, that are seattered 
singly over the vast extent of subjected India—that is 
the only position of our soldiery, whose hearts are with us, 
and whose constancy may be relied on in the hour of trial ; all 
our native establishments, civil and military, are the followers 
of fortune, they serve us for their livelihood, and generally serve 
us well; but in their inward feelings they partake more or less 
of the universal dissatisfaction which prevails against us, not 
from bad government, but from natural and irresistible an- 
tipathy.”’ 

Second. Our policy as reaards the army constitutes the bane 
of our Indian administration. All our other mistakes are. trivial 
compared to thisone. Asa bramble bush eannot be managed on 
the principles in accordance with which it is safe to @row vines, 
so we believe our Indian army cannot be manaved on the princl- 
ples in accordance with which it is safe to rule Britons. There 
is little wisdom and no magnauimity displayed in merey to 
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snakes. It is with them, as with animals; they cannot rise 
above their own nature. An army constructed and man: aged on 
factory principles, is folly and portentous of ruin. In this lies 
the bane, the eancer of our Indian body politie; that fatal spark, 
upon which an accumulation of evils has been aggregated 
for a hundred sik a foree which has been acquiring strength 
beneath the compression ; a crater which has now and again been 
indications of its ignitible nature, and which has at 


C1vine 
one vast econ- 


leneth blown us up, as it were voleanieally, in 
flagration. 

It has been common enough, since the commencement of our 
disasters in India, to speak of the — soldiery, and to 
urge our kindness to them as a proof of their villainy and black 
Both the fact and the re Paso may be true. Nor 


Ineratitude. 
to them eontribut- 


onecht we, however, to infer that our kindness 
ed to render them lawless and revolutionary. Our folly con- 
sisted in ignoring the existence of an organie disease, and in 
trying to plaster up the sores. When a village school is in 
mutiny, though the master may shut his eyes to the fact, and 
strive to get over it, it is not fair to infer that sugar cakes con- 
tributed to the revolt. Nor do they stop it. Something else 
is needed,—stern harsh deeds. Would the villagers belheve that 
sucar plums caused the uproar, or would they listen well to, or 
accept of the aceusations of the master as to the dire ingrati- 
tude of his pupils? We suspect not. We rather think the 
shrewd unsophisticated sense of the villagers would lead them to 
infer that. the “ Dominie ” had something wrong in his system, 
or had been somewhat lax in his viguanece. 

And what we ask are the natives of India, sepoys and others ? 
Are they not children,—children in sense, but children, be it 
remembered, with the passions of men and the cruelty of fiends. 
© There’s the rub.’ Our Indian rulers, of course, needed soldiers, 
but only to enable them to secure an object ulterior to con- 
quest. They kept an army, but only asa railway contractor keeps 
wheelbarrows and wagons. All our conquests in India have 
been forced upon us, just as a landlord must often take posses- 
sion of a piece of land, for which he has no use, in order to 
keep an enterprising neiehbour from settling down too near 
his own property. Our army thus came into existence, and came 
to be treated and maintained, on factory principles. But a 
factory may strike and trade may suffer, and most of all the em- 
not so when an army higgles for terms and strikes for 
A very great deal has been said about the evils of the 


ploye dl ; 


terms. 


army; the character and bearing of the officers to the men; the 
numbers of officers absent on civil employ; the want of power 
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in commanding officers, and a host of other things ; but the 
grand evil lay in the ORGANIC CONSTITUTION of the army. To 
allow a factory to dictate terms may be, for aught we know, 
consonant to the spirit of free trade, and the liberty of the 
subject ; but to allow an army to higgle for terms, and especially 
an army alien in race and language to the employers, cannot be 
characterised as less than the most egregious instance of unmiti- 
gated infatuation to be found in the records of entire history, 
Such is the wenesis of the native army. 

Two points now lie before us ; first, to trace the policy above 
indicated, as evinced in the history of the native army ; and, 
secondly, to trace it, as evinced in the antagonism maintained 
against Christianity, with a view to keep the army in good 
humour. First, as respects the army, a series of strikes con- 
stitute its peculiar and distinguishing feature. It may look wise 
and, of course, philosophical for the Duke of Cambridge, to say 
“that no human foresight could have anticipated the rebellion 
‘which has burst upon British India.’ Many people, it is 
feared, are not aware of the fact, even after anticipation has 
taken the shape of stern realities. The fact, however, stated 
by the Commander-in-chief, is not true. Many did antict- 
pate an outbreak, though not to the same extent, and attended 
with such awful barbarities. Not onee nor twice, but often 
throughout the past hundred years, a childish petulant higgling 
for terms, constitutes the peeuliar feature of the Company’s 
army. <A strike occurs every now and then; sometimes the 
ostensible cause being one thine and sometimes another; at 
one time, 1t is produced by an alleged suspicion of interference 
with the native caste. Such strikes began to occur early in 
our rule, Formerly the dread of being ordered to go to se 
offered itself as a fitting oceasion for threatened outbreak, 
nor did the going to sea violate any rule of caste.—Caste indeed 
never in any case, as now understood, and operating in the Kast, 
runs counter to a man’s interests. A great many dilliculties 
naturally occur in a sea voyage in connexion with diet, and ab- 
lutions, and they simply declined. After the shipwreck of the 
third batallion ex rov/e to Bengal from Madras, the sea beeame 
a prominent difficulty. In 1782, four regiments struck for 
terms, and were disbanded. They dreaded they were to be sent 
to sea, In 1759, Lord Cornwallis overeame this difficulty by a 
bounty of ten rupees to every sepoy before embarkation, with 
a gratuity of a month’s pay, and full batta on their return; and 
thus prevailed upon the troops to embark and proceed to Sumatra. 
A great triumph was supposed to be effected, when the Bengal 
Sepoys passed the boundary of their sacred soil. | 
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Again in 1806, the troops mutinied at Vellore. At two 
o’clock in the morning, the European barracks were surrounded 
by two battalions of sepoys, who poured in a heavy fire of musketry 
upon them, put to death the Iurope an sentries, all the soldiers 
in the mainguard, and the sick in the hospit: al, ransacked the 
oflicers’ house S, and put every soul in them to de: nthe, Not long 


alter an explosion took pl: we at Mendy-droog; a spirit of 


disaffection prevailed also at. 'Trichinopoly and at Bangalore, A 
contemplated change in the head dress of the sepoys was the 
machinery through which the prevailing disatlection manifested 
itself. But it w ‘ould require a volume to glance at all the muti- 
nies of the army. ‘There is the mutinous state of the 13th 
und 22nd at Rewalpindee in July 1819. The 41st, at Delhi, and 
the 32nd at Wuzeerabad. The case of the 66th at Gobindehur, 
who were wholly disbanded. All these were decent, and res- 
pectful strikes to be sure : but they nevertheless prove e that our 
Indian army policy was rotten to the core. 

It is indeed a matter of surprise that the outward semblanee 
of an army has been maintained so long, an army constructed 
on such principles, and characterised by such de plorable misman- 
agement. Nor does such an allegation conn on Vague state- 
ment, but on impeachable and public testimony . The testimony 
ot Ge aaeel Ji acob and ot Lord Me Iville, quoted i 11} last No. of this 
Review, is worthy of the most earnest consideration. 

Such were the opening scenes, such the prelude of the grand 
Indian tragedy of 1557, a tr agedy characterised by greater 
horrors, by deeds of fouler devilry, more infamous treache ry and 
wilder cruelty, than any thing to be found in the history of the 
world. Men rush on a mareh of sl: auchter, until overt: aken by 
the doom which they sullenly anticipate, wallow literally in 
human blood, and merely enjoy a licentious fiendish satiety 
of violence, rapine and lust, and die stupetied by the spell of a 
desperate remorseless fatalism, Nothing in fact is more plain and 
beyond question, than the chronie revolutionary siete of the 
Bengal army. Armies indeed have dictated lone ere now to 
their masters. It was in Rome’s decline that her pretorian 
guards set up the empire for sale ; and, sure enough, her history 
lias been written in vain, if it is to be said in the nineteenth 
century, with such facts as these before us, with such incontesta- 
ble proofs of the se poys dictating terms to their masters, “ that 
‘ no human foresight could have antic ipated the re bellion. ” You 
may traverse the records of history and traverse them in vain 
for an instance of such egregious and unparalleled folly. 

It now remains to trace this policy, as evinced in the anta- 
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gonism maintained against Christianity, with a view te keep our 
Indian subjects in good humour. There is little to be said for ; 
somewhat le nother ed pe riod, after our settlement in Indi a, as 
a ruling power, on our non- religion policy. Our first Gover. 
nors, Clive and Vansittart, i 1s well known, were on friendly 
and even intimate terms with the missionaries in Beneal. But 
these were few. About the close of the century, however, a 
© pressure from without” began to swell up around the _— 
pany, anda new influence, or as Sir Robert Peel would have 
deseribed it, “the force of existing circumstances,” began to 
operate on shi Company’s rule. A great revival of evaneelieal 
religion, or as some say, of “ tw: addline eant,” took place in 
England. A new mode of feclinge began to deve ‘lope itself. A 
sad religious decline had preceded, accompanied and followed by 
the American re volutionary war. Soon, however, the tide turned, 
and a few years before the commencement of the century, that 
tide became marked and rapid, flowing with a full and broad 
stream, and making its influence go forth on public questions, 
and threatening now an entire subversion of our No-God policy. 
Out of this renovated Christian life, there sprang up all those 
benevolent and Christian societies whieh now form an enviable 
characteristic of the English people. Among others arose the 
Baptist Missionary Society. Andrew Fuller, an honoured 
name, Was among its original founders. The society selected 
India as their field of missionary philanthropy. Thomas and 
Carey were appointed its first agents to the East. <All the 
arrangements for their voyage had been completed, and a meet- 
ing of friends had been held at Leicester to commend them to 
God. 

A new and unanticipated difficulty now arose. Now for the 
first time, aggressive Christianity came into contact with ob- 
structive indifferentism, Our missionaries were met, and their 
mission quashed by an agent of the Company, and on the 
ground of statutory law,—a law not to remain as regards 
them a dead letter, but to be most rigidly enforeed. A law had 
been passed prohibiting all and sundry from going to India 
without the permission of the Company, to the following 
elleet :— 

“33 Geo, ns ech: 52. See. 131. Be it further enacted, 
that if any subject or ae s of lis Majesty......not being 
lawfully licensed or authorise d, shall at any time or times, 
directly or indirectly go, sail, or repair to, or be found in the 
East: Indies,......all and sig A such pervon and persons are 
hereby declared t to be guilty of yf a high crime and misdemean- 
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‘ our; and being convicted thereof, shall be liable to such fine 
‘ or imprisonment, or both fine and imprisonment, as the court 
‘in which such person or persons shall be convicted, shall 
‘ think fit.” 

The missionaries, accordingly, on their arrival in London, 
eame to understand, through Mr. Grant, that an application 
to the Court of Directors would meet witha positive refusal ; and 
they, therefore, Judged it more prudent to take a passage, if 
possib le, “ without leave and without prohibition” of the Kast 
India Company. A passage was secured for them in the ship 
Lard of Oxford, whose Captain agreed to take them without 
“leave? Another trial was yet before them. When about 
to sail, the Captain of the Ov/ord received from the India 
HIouse a letter, saying that a person was going out in his ship 
without the Company’ s leave, and that information would 
he lodged against him, if this person proceeded on the voyage. 
Accordingly the missionaries were ordered to disembark. The 
direetors had set their face against a mission to the East Indies, 
and they had sueeeeded. All India, however, did not belong 
to the Company. The missionaries, accordingly, after some 
delay and great vexations, came to learn that a Danish Kast 
Indiaman, the Bron Princessa Maria, was on her way to the 
Danish settlements in India. They found her out, secured a pas- 
save, and sailed for the East on the morning of the 10th of June, 
1793. [tis gratifying to know that the Captain treated them 
well, They found a home in the ship ofa foreign power, a thing 
that the Company refused. A Danish man-of-war brought Carey 
to India, No missionary at this period was allowed to take up 
his residence on British ground. The success of the Comme 
seemed complete. Not seldom, however, in the history of the world, 
does failure on the part of truth, prove a greater victory than 
success, Tlad John Bunyan not been put in prison, perhaps 
the Pilerim’s Progress had never been written, <A trial of strength 
and a triumph on the part of the Company over a poor mis- 
sionary lying in a ship off the Motherbank, only made it the 
more certain that the conflict would be prolonged and earried 
nearer to Leaden Ilall Street. Soon the conflict was to be re- 
newed in the House of Commons. 

Accordingly, on the renewal of the Charter in 1793, a pres- 
sure suflicient to make the House of Commons pass the follow- 
Ing res solution, Was brought to bear upon the obstructive policy 
of the C ompany : 

“That it is es peculiar and bounden duty of the legislature 
to promote, by all just and prudent means, the interest and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India, 
and that for these ends, such measures ought to be adopted as 
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‘ may gradually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge 
‘ and to their religious and moral improvement.” 

Now, though it be true, that this resolution was never made 
known to the Company’s servants in [ndia, and indeed never 
received the sanction of Government, still 1t 1s indicative of a 
growing pressure from without. A moral force was evidently 
at work destined to revolutionise our Indian policy. 

Mwo davs alter Mr. Wilberforce had succeeded in persuading 
the ILouse of Commons to pass the above resolution, pledging 
themselves in general terms to the duty of promoting the religious 
improvement of the natives; he ventured on specific resolutions 
with a view to establish schoolmasters and chaplains throughout 
India, and he again succeeded. “ But the Court of Directors met,” 
says he, “ and strongly reprobated my clauses.” “ The East India 
Directors and proprietors,” writes he to Mr. Gisborne, ‘ have 
triumphed.” “ All my clauses werelast night struck out in the third 
‘ reading of the Bill (with Dundas’s consent !! This is honour !) 
‘ and our territories in Ilindustan, twenty millions of people in- 
« cluded, are left in the undisturbed and peacetul possession, and 
‘ committed to the providential protection of Brahma.” 

There is abundant evidence to shew that Mr. Wilberforee’s 

zeal in the cause of Ludian missions was second only to his. self- 
denying labours in the cause of the slave. That his zeal was warm 
and true, a few extracts from his diary cumulatively prove. “ 23rd 
€ December, breakfasted early with Dundas and Eliot on mission 
€ business; Dundas complying, when Grant and David Seott also 
‘—sat long.’ Again, * 26th, Grant, Eliot and Babineton at 
Dinner. Consultations on East India missions, and discussing 
all evening.” Once more “ L5th January, 1797, to town and 
back to dine at Ilenry 'Thornton’s, where Simeon and Grant to 
talk over mission scheme.” 
In 1797, a petition was presented by Mr. Wilberforce on be- 
half of Robert Hlaldane , David Bogue and G. Ewing, to the 
Directors, requesting permission for them to proceed as mis- 
sionaries to Ludia. But it was refused. The following is the 
oflicial answer :— 

“Gentlemen. The Court of Directors of the East India 


‘ 


‘ 


c 


‘ 


‘Company have had under consideration vour letter of the 
‘ 2th ultimo, requesting permission to proceed to India, with 
‘ your families, and reside in the Company’s territories, for the pur- 
‘ pose of instructing the natives of India, in’ the knowledge of 
‘the Christian religion; and I have received the Court’s com- 
* mands toaequaint you, that however eonvineed they may be of 
‘ the sincerity of your motives, and the zeal with which you ap- 
pear to be actuated in sacrificing your personal convenience to 


the religious and moral purposes deseribed in your letter, yet 
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‘ the Court have weighty and substantial reasons which induce 
‘ them to decline a compliane e with your request, 


“Tam, gentlemen, your most obedient humble Servant, 
Wituiam Ramsay, See.” 


To Roserr THarpane, Esq. 
Tue Rev. D. Bocur. 
Tit Rev. G. Ewina, 

Men in those days fought, no doubt, for what appes ared most 
Jandable. They foueht for self and class- inter ‘ests, that is in other 
words, for paganism. In pamphlets and pe sriodicals and pastoral 
effusions, men both civil, military and clerical, evinced the most 
bitter hatred to true Christianity. “It was said at the time,” 
says Dr. Bennett, “ that one of the Directors declared, he would 
‘rather see a band of devils in India than a band of mission- 
€ aries.” 

On July 10th, 1806, broke out the mutiny at Vellore. Of the 
four companies ‘of the 69th European Regiment, about 200 
men perished. A spirit of disaffection pre vailed, and seemed to 
eain ground in every direction, On the 3rd of December, 1806, 
the Government of Madras issued the following proclam: tion — 
“The Right Honourable the Governor inCouncil, having observed 
‘ that, in some late instances, an extraordinary degree of agita- 
€ tion has prevailed among several corps of the native army 
* of this coast, it has been his Lordship’s particular endeavour 
‘ to ascertain the motives which may have led to conduct so 
‘ different, &c....From this enquiry, it has appeared that many 
‘ persons of evil intentions have endeavoured for malicious pur- 
‘ poses to impress upon the native troops a belief that it is 
‘the wish of the British Government to convert them by forei- 
‘ble means to Christianity. The Governor in Council there- 
‘fore deems it proper in’ this public manner, to repeat to 
‘the native troops his assurance, that the same respect which 
‘ has been invariably shewn by the British Government for their 
€ religion and for their customs, will be always continued ; and 
‘that no interruption will be given to any native, whether 
‘ Tlindu or Mussulman, in the practice of his religious cere- 
monies.” 

A great deal has been said of late as to the real and alleged 
and ostensible causes of this mutiny. Our object in quoting 1b 
here is merely to notice the circumstance that it is a new element 
in the great drama, and further to note the circumstance that in 
1S06, as in 1857, a mutinous spirit among the troops wrought 
itself out to the surface, through an alleged fear of being foreibly 
converted to Christianity. A proposed innovation on caste sery- 
ed then as now to call forth those resources of fanaticism 
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always in reserve, and ready to engraft itself upon the real or 
alleved causes of existing discontent among an lenorant and 
disaffected people. 

On the renewal of the Charter in 1813, no questions bulked 
more largely in the House, than “ free ingress to interlopers ” 
and “ missionary work ;” no one ean fail to mark the difference 
of tone and spirit perv: ading the Parliament at this time, from 
that prevailing in 1793. One of the signs of this period consists 
in the strength and tendency of the ereat under-current move. 
ments. A vast advance had been m: sade, since the period of the 
Ameriean war, That was a period pregnant with seeds of vast 
coming events. Monarchs and ministers had bulked largely in 
the eyes of the people ; now the people began to bulk largely 
in the eyes of sovere lens and statesmen, Our statesmen becan 
thus to reeomnize a new force. 

Nothing perhaps sets forth so well the measure and index of 
this new movement, as the great London meeting of people friend. 
ly to the religious instruetion and moral improvement of the 
inhabitants of our Indian empire, held on the 29th March, 1813; 
Lord Gambier in the ehair. <A petition to both Houses of 
Parliament was agreed upon; Lord Gambier to present. it 
the Lords, and Sir T. Barrings in the Commons. Strong re- 
monstrances were urged against this petition on the part of Mr. 
Cowper, in his ex: mination before a committee of the whole 
House, and on the ground of the deeds at Vellore. When asked, 
“ How do you understand that that has any connection with 
‘ the propagation of C hristianity,” he tamely replied, “ I do not 
‘ mean to put any such construction upon these events.” 

Accordingly in spite of all opposition, a resolution on the 
subject of religion, was introduced into the new Charter by Lord 

Castlereagh, and described by his Lordship “ as a thing neces- 
“sary for the sake of dee rency.’ More than one member of the 
House hinted at the propriety of taking the whole matter of the 
religious, and moral improvement of the people of India, out of 
the hands of the Directors altogether. Mr. Wilber eece, among 
others, complained, “ that the “resolution of the House of the 
*7 ith May, 17953, relative to the religious improvement of India, 

‘had not been shied to. He was unwilling,” he said, “ to 

‘ leave the same power in the hands of the Directors for twenty 
‘ years to come, who had set their face against the introduction 
. of preache I's into that country for twenty yee irs past. 99 An ad- 

voeate of progress was also found in the House of Lords in the 
person of the Marquis of Wellesley. Strone remonstrances were 
urged by him against the resolutions themsely res, and against the 
manner in which they had been treated by the House. ~ © These 
‘had been,” said his lords ship, “ dr: agoed into the House and 
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‘ carried to the table with noiseless and inaudible foot—unex- 

« plained, unconsidered—undebated, nay almost unread, and then 
‘ referred to a select committee, without a w ord of explanation.” 
sn his speech, his lords ship g gvoes on to say, “he had thought it 

‘ his duty to have the scriptures translated into the lancuaves of 
‘the East, and to give the learned natives the advantage 
el access to the sacred fountains of divine truth. He 

‘thought that a Christian governor could not have done 
‘ less, ‘and knew that a British governor ought not to do more,’ 
Ife who thus spoke and desion: ited the rule at home as “the 
‘ignominious tyranny of Leaden Hall Street,” asserted that 
“ atheism reigned at each of the presidencies.” 

From the “Houses of Parliament, where the influence of 
“ existing circumstances”? had been felt, the conflict was partly 
transferred to the East. A very inte ligible line of conduct had 
been adopted by the authorities in India, consisting in a decided 
hostility against missionaries. At this period a new element 
began to apni A few missionaries had arrived at Calcutta 
from America. The ship which brought them was detained, and 
the an, in the name of the Governor- general in council, 
after having granted them permission to remain in the country, 
until the will of the Directors should be known, issued most 
unexpectedly peremptory orders for them to proceed to Eng- 
land. On the day following the one on which these orders were 
issued, Messrs. Robinson, ‘Johns and Lawson were taken before 
the police magistrate, and they were required to sign on the 
spot an agreement to embark immediately. Mr. Lawson refus- 
ed to sign ‘the avreement, but made a general declaration of his 
willingness to comply with the will of Governme nt. Upon 
this, he was sent to prison. Aftera few hours’ detention, an order 
was sent to the police magistrate to release him. They were 
compelled to return to America, or abandon missionary la- 
bour. Mr. Johns alone returned, the others commenced to 
produce Chinese types and to wait the progress of events, 
Thus the policy of the Company gained another triumph. 
They prevented Carey from coming, and they now again 
compelled the American missionaries to return. A new feature 
in the struggle soon developed itself. In the year 1814, and 
not many months after the new charter came into force, an 
application was made by the Baptist Missionary Society to the 
Court of Directors on behalf of Mr. Yates, with a view to 
his proceeding to India. ‘They most peremptorily refused 
permission for him to go out. A more urgent application 
was made, and a second time it was refused. Nothing remained 
but to take the case to a higher Court, and test the disposition 
of the Board of Control. It was done, and permission was 
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immediately granted. Thus that which was meant for evil was 
overruled for. evood. A mighty advance had been made. ‘To the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, the then presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, this triumph 1 is mainly due. 

A new and further aes of the series of triumphs and 
reverses of the antagonist forces under consideration, must now 
be adverted to. Nothing needs to be said on the episode Which 
follows, It speaks for itself. The first conversion which 
is known to have occurred in the Company’s army took place at 
Meerut. It was, as the adjutant general of the army describes 
it, “a most singular and unprecedented circumstance ; and it 
‘must be confessed the treatment which it received viele the 
‘ circumstance in its singularity and unprecedentedness.” It oc- 
eurred in 1820, when Lord Hastings was Governor General « 
India. Stites so strikingly illustrates the policy of the Com- 
pany, and we should be ek: id to give the papers relating to the 
matter in detail, But they weuld occupy more of our space 
than we ean afford. Suilice it to say, that a native officer was 
baptized on his making a profession of C hristianity, and for thus 
sole crime, he was removed from his corps, and never again al- 
lowed to take part in the active duties of his profession. It was 
not alleged that any great commotion had been excited in his 
regiment, but it was feared that his conversion would aflect 
injuriously the recruiting department, by preventing men of 
high easte from seeking admission into the : army. 

It would be mere waste of time to pursue this line of illustra- 
tion further, It is needless to refer to the prohibition enjoined 
upon Claudius Buchanan, by the Government of India, ge res- 
pect to the publishing his sermons on the prophecies ; or to the 
fact that Bishop Corrie was rebuked by the Madras Gun ernment, 
in 1S36, for expressing his sympathy with Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, whe had resigned the command of the Mi: \dras army, on 
the eround that he conld not conscientiously enjoin the British 
troops to present arms to the abominable idols of heathenism ; 
itis enough to say that towards the middle of the century, a 
ereat change had beeun to develope itself on the question of 
Missions, even among the Government officials in India. Aeccord- 
ely it was felt at home that something must be done, and 
therefore a despatch was sent from the Court. of Disevises to 
the Governor General in Couneil in 1847, directing the issue of 
orders ‘o all public otlicers, forbidding the support or eounte- 

nance on their part of — Wy effort. A movement of this 
nature struck the officials in Caleutta as so evide ntty too late, 
that the ‘Vv oly yer ted to the era of the « wrders of theC fourt, 
and referred the matter home for further consideration. Thus 
ended the last drawn battle ot the directors on the question ot 
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missions. All that follows is merely the skirmishing of a re- 
treating beaten foe. Suffice it to say, the supreme Government 
published in May, 1897, the following proclamation,—a proclama- 
tion excellently fitted for convince ng the people of Mneland of 
our intentions, but certainly a piece of waste paper in India, a 
manifesto which the Mohammedan could not and would not under- 
stand; and which the Hindu would not, though he eould. 
Lord Cannine’s proclamation runs thus :— 


‘The Governor General of India in’ Council has warned the army of 
Bengal, that the tales by which the men of certain regiments have been led 
to suspect, that offence to their religion or mjury to their caste is meditated 
by the Government of India, are malicious falsehoods, 

The Governor General in Council has learnt, that this suspicion continues 
to be propagated by designing and evil-minded men, not ouly in the army, 
but amongst other classes of the people 

* He knows, that endeavours are made to persuade Hindus and Mussul- 
mans, soldiers and civil subjects, that their religion is threatened secretly, as 
well as openly, by the acts of the Govertiment, and that the Govern- 
ment is seeking In various ways to entrap them into a loss of caste for 
purposes of its own, 

‘Some have been already deceived, and led astray by these tales. 

“*Onee more, then, the Governor General in Council warns all classes 
against the deceptions that are practised on them. 

The Government of India has invariably treated the religious feelings 
of all its subjects with careful respect. The Governor General in Council 
has declared, that it will never cease to do so. Tle now repeats that declara- 
tion, and he emphatically proclaims, that) the Government of India enter- 
tains no desire to interfere with their religion or caste, and that nothing 
has been or willbe done by the Government to aflect the free exercise 
of the observances of religion or caste by every class of the people 

The Government of India has never deceived its subjects, therefore 
the Governor General in Council now calls upon them to refuse their belief 
to seditious lies. 

‘'This notice is addressed to those who hitherto by habitual loyalty and 
orderly conduct, have shown their attachment to the Government, and a 
well founded faith in its protection and justice. 

‘ The Governor General in Council enjoins all such persons to pause 
before they listen to false guides and traitors, who would lead them into 
danger and disgrace, 

‘* By order of the Governor General of India in Council. 

CrciL BEADON, 
Secretary to the Government of India.” 
Calcutta Gazelle Extraordinary, May 18. 

Such is a brief outline of the non-religion policy of the Com- 
pany; a resolute opposition to Christianity characterises it from 
its origin to its close; not indeed the courage which arises from 
caleulation, but the courage which springs from sheer indifference, 
To the Company, it has been as nothing that the growing Puri- 
tanism of England has loudly condemned their policy. Never 
perhaps was a policy more determinedly assailed with smaller 
effect, in irritating the temper of those by whom it was upheld. 
Alas, for their hopes. Through thick vapours the sun of Chris- 
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tianity rises slowly up, but surely never to recede, A new 
gospel has been inaugurated in the history of the world in all 
its aspects, political, commercial and religious ; and its motto 
is “ honesty is the best policy.” So shall perish all the Govern. 
ments of the earth, who ignore the supreme disposer of all 
events. Such an allewation was based on the following reasons ; 
“ fora Christian nation,” savs Robert Hall, “ to give a decided pre- 
* ference to polytheism and idolatry, by prohibiting the disse- 
‘mination of a purer faith, and thus employ its powers in 
‘ suppressing the truth, and prolonging the existence of the most 
‘degrading and deplorable superstitions, Is a line of conduct 
‘ equally repugnant to the dictates of religion and the maxims of 
sound policy.” . 

The reasons which have led a mighty nation, such as Eng- 
land is, to ignore its Christianity, cannot be, and are not at 
this hour understood hy the people of the Kast. Our politi- 
cians would do well to refer to the pages of Burke. To despise, 
says he, the genius of a people is neither statesman-like, nor 
wise; and, again, “the temper of the people amongst whom he 
‘ presides, ought to be the first study of a statesman.” 

Such a policy has awakened up suspicions in the minds 
of the ignorant, who are the victims of disaffected villain- 
ous priests, that some simster design alone could actuate a 
power such as England, so as to induce it to discountenance its 
own religion, 

Though ait may be asserted with much plausibility that 
the British Government means to respect the religion of 
the natives as far as the letter is concerned, yet many 
know, and especially the educated and influential feel, that 
the whole spirit and tendeney of British rule in the East is 
antagonistic to, and subversive of, the customs and prejudices of 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism. ‘To carry out the manifestoes 
of the Government of India honestly and fairly, it would be 
necessary, at the very least, to put an end to all Enelish eduea- 
tional efforts. To go on encouraging education in India, and 
the introduction of European science and literature, and at the 
sume time protest that we do not mean to interfere with the 
religion of its varied tribes, is a policy so glaringly contradie- 
tory that none but those ignorant of Asiaties, will suppose 
them incapable of comprehending it. Does England wish to 
revenerate the political eondition ot Asia ? That Is an im possi- 
bility as long as the millions of Asia are the victims of cruel and 
spiritual exaction on the one hand, and. licentious spiritual 
tyranny on the other. To suppose that Hindustan ean beeome 
pohtically regenerated without a regenerated credence, and a 
regenerated creed, is as foolish as to suppose, that men can over- 
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leap the barriers preseribed by nature, and ere they sow the 
seed reap a glorious and abundant harvest. Man’s reason must 
be emancipated, and the whole construction of eastern despo- 
tism transferred ; and then there shall follow, but not till then, 
the political regeneration of Asia, Changes are to take place 
in the East, if England is to retain her power and her intlue NCE 5 
and these changes shall take place inde pendently of any premier 
ot Eneland or Governor-Ge her. al of India. W he ‘1 Mueland 
becomes the home of all that is little and despicable, then her 
mission in Elindustan shall cease. Proclamations and manites- 
toes,—what are they worth ? 

A piece of waste paper, we say ; and for the simple reason 
that a revolutionary spirit had set in, a state of mind and feel- 
ine prevailed at the time, and ~ vails still, among the sepoys 
and others, whieh renders ‘* lief in such a statement, however 
true in itself} an impossibility ; a state of fecling and sentiment, 
so intense as to overbear self-interest and even life itself. 
What could manifestoes on paper avail in the case of men who 
had made up their minds to die? Among an ignorant and debas- 
ed people, the question which it heeomes stutesmen most of all 
to consider is, not what is true, but what is it that the people 
believe to be true. No doubt, it 1s easy to laueh at infatuations, 
but then they are formidable nobwithes nding. Often does his- 
tory illustrate this. “ When the temple of Jerusalem was in 
‘flames,’ says Josephus, “ thousands of deluded men fell 
‘vietims to the flames. The unhappy people would suffer 
‘ themselves, at that time, only to be cheated by impostors who 
‘were bold enough to he in the name of God. But to the 
‘manifest prodigies that portended the approaching destrue- 
‘ tion, they paid no regard, they had no faith in them,—like 
‘ men wholly infatu: ited, and as if’ the ‘vy had ne ithe ‘reyes nor soul, 
* they heeded not what God was announe Ino, 

Not a word of this quotation but could le applied to the 
present case. Many sepoys, contrary to all expectation, threw 
up their post long after Delhi had been taken from the rebels, 
and when it must have been evident that the revolt was to be 
put down. 

Our conciliation policy, 16 is evident then, has broken down, 
and all the machinery on which it was made i hinge, has pe winhe 
ed with it. A thorough misunderstanding of native charae- 
ter and native purposes thus characterises our Indian rule,—a 
misunderstanding which has involved us in disastrous results. 

To one of the striking peculiarities of the English asa people, 
—a peculiarity of so marked a character as to induce us to call it 
their national constitutional vice, may our Indian rule now attri- 
bute much of its humiliation. Our vice as a nation may be 
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cai] to consist in a too ereat national confidence in ourse' ves, 


and a too @reat indifference to the character of other races. Sue h 
may be s: aid to be our national idiosyneraey of eharacter. 
Oar ignorance of India never became known, until it was in 


daneer of beme petite from our Grasp. It is surprising, 
how little our leading statesmen, as evineed in the TLouse of 
Lords on the first intimations of the mutiny, know of our Indian 
empire, There is scarcely a man, with the exception of Lord 
Elle nborough and other old Indi: ans, that can venture to speak on 
the practic ‘al measures re quired to put down the rebellion. Such 
beme the Cause, is it to be wondered at, that little or nothing 
should be known as to the eauses of such a remarkable revolu. 
tion. A few words will require to be said afterwards as to the 
cause or Causes of the l@norance of _ SOUPCeS of the rebellion 
on the part of officials and others in India; in the mean time 
our remarks are directed to ving a home. Nothing would 
seem to have been more tantalising to parties in Eneland than 
the seeming or alleged causelessness of the rebellion. No less a 
person than the Duke of Cambridge ventures to come forth with 
a most philosophical looking averment to the effect that uo human 
foresight could have anticipated such a remarkable disaster, 
No one seems to have been more put to it to find out a cause, 
or at least no one has spoken so stronely on the matter, as Mr, 
Gladstone at Chester on 12th Oct ober, 1S: 97. It m: Ly he, says 
he, that it has been our own fault mthe fault of our divided res- 
pousibility ; the fault of our system of absolute secresy ; if m: ay 
have sprung from the difference im the system of administer: ation 
in this country and that pursued in India, but whatever be the 
cause, you may search the records of history far and wide before 
you come across an Instance of so vexatious and extraordinary 
a failure on the part of a governing power, in the administra- 
tion of its politics al trust. 

If Mr. Gladstone refer merely to the extent of the eal: amity, 
and its accompanying barbarities, there is truth and force in 
his statement; but if he means it to be understood that no 
calamity arising from egregious failure in the administration 
of a politic al trust, though not of the same dimensions, and 
resulting in such unhe: urd of barbarities, is to be found selicasitedl 
in the history of England, then, we conceive, the liistory of 
England has been written in vain. That which distinguishes 
our present calamities from the past arises from the circumstance 
that the rebels with whom we have had to do, are fiendish 
and outrageously barbarous. In the words of that same statesman, 

‘inamoment, the whole staff of our strength in India, not 


* only crumbles in our hands, bué pierces our hands at the same 
* time.” 
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The fact is admitted ; ean any explanation be given so as to 
rob Mr. Gladstone’s sweeping averment of much of its foree? 
The charaeters of the members of the Indian Administration 
are involved in the matter, and therefore it is worthy of a dis- 
tinct consideration, What then, we ask, was known by the 
majority of the British Parliament, of the feelings and resources 
of our colonies in America, at the breaking out of the American 
war? © Fate,’ as the adage goes, “ blinds those she wishes to des- 
‘ troy.” At that time there was not more than one statesman who 
eomprehe nded what the true policy of England should have been, 
not one who could have exeeuted it, uf he hi ad. Very few knew any 
thine of the history of the colonists, their character or resources. 
They learned from the officers and others who had been to America, 
that they were a people very troublesome to deal with, and ex- 
ceedingly fond of money. No one eared to know more. <A re- 
ciment or two more was all that was thought necessary to meet, 
the demands, and put things in order. This was the King’s 
opinion. The Aristocracy believed it, and so did the people. 
“What, Sir, will become of that insolent town of Boston,” said 
Mr. ILans Stanley, upon seconding the address at the Parliament 


in 1768, “ when we deprive the inhabitants of the power of 
‘sending out their rums and their molasses to the coasts of 


‘ Africa? For they must be treated like aliens, as they have 
‘ treated us upon this occasion. It is the happiness of the peo- 
‘ ple of Boston that they are as unable to contend with us, as 
‘ we are unwilling to contend with them. If this were not the 
‘ ease, the town would soon dwindle down into a contemptible 
© village !” 

No greater political blunder was ever committed than the 
war with our colonies in America, To overcome folly, then, 
as often sinee, would have been far more heroie than to ficht 
battles. A false step taken, arising out of their ignorance of 
the opposing forces, no less than out of a malicious design to 
ruin and betray, thus often leads, by that sort of chain of con- 
sequences not seldom visible in the moral administration of the 
universe, to fatal and disgraceful results. What, once more we 
ask, did the Parliament of England know of the feelings and re- 
sources of the Spanish nation, when they commenced the first 
eampaign in the Peninsula, which ended so disastrously to our 
troops at Corunna ? The Spaniards were represented and believed 
in England to be animated with the feelings of true patriots, 
and prepared to fight for their homes and all that man holds 
dear. On the strength of these beliefs, incredible sums of money 
were lavished upon them from the English Exchequer. What, 
however, was the fact ? No testimony could be more unimpeach- 


able than that of Lord W. Bentinck and Sir John Moore, 
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These and others have declared “ that the Spanish Generals were 
‘ ignorant of the art of war; that their troops were a cowardly 
‘rabble; that incredible folly and = marked the proceed. 
‘ ings of the Central Junta; that they p: assed decrees repressing 
‘ the libe rty of the press, on thee oma of the deception practised 
‘ upon the pub lie; while they never hesitated to deceive the Bri- 
‘tish agents, the Generals and the Government, by their 
© flavitious falsehoods,” 

Nor was the conduct of the eabinet of Eneland mueh superior 
to that of the Junta of Spain. A strange delusion rested on the 
minds of our leading statesmen of that period, as to the power and 
intentions and prodigions activity of Napoleon. There is not a 
living man who has looked into the doings of the period, who 
has not eondemned the poley of Lord Castlereagh during the 
first campaign in the Peninsula, 

Onee more, what is to be said, as to the villainous mis- 
management of cur fine army in the Crimea? Our political 
blundering does not, however, stand in need of illustration. 
Our history as an: ition for the last hundred years, constitutes a 
series of alternations of political folly on the one hand, and on 
the other, of indomitable courage, and enduring energy in the 
eamp and in the field. British soldiers retrieve by the sword, 
what British politicians do much to cause us to lose by the 
pen. Soldierly qualities compensate and form a grand set off 
to our political blundering propensities, and often have they 
saved us from ruin, Thus it is, that other peoples, when spe- 
culating on us, and preparing to test our strength, make a grossly 
inaccurate calculation and soon learn their folly. There is 
gross political mismanagement visible in the state of the anci- 
ent metropolis of India on the morning of the 10th of May, 
1857. No European troops are there to protect large maga- 
zines and ammunitions of war. No covernment official in 
India can tell how much powder and shot is in it, all is 
unknown, A Willoughby, however, is in Delhi; than whom 
a braver son was never born of woman. There is gross poli- 
tical blundering at Allahabad; protestations as to faithful 
troops, addresses to the Governor General, conveying of thanks 
to the troops at six in the evening, and tine cheers, and then— 
the massacre at nine of seventeen British officers! No deed 
inallthat has taken place was blacker than that. There was, 
however, a Brasyer there, a noble soldier from the ranks, a man 
equi al to the emergveney, and so the strongest fort in the North- 
west was saved, and a key therefore secured from which to 
commence offe nsive operations upon the mutineers. 

Nor should it, then, eause us sueh profound surprise, as some 
people seem to evince, should it appear that Mr. Vernon Smith 
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knew so little as to the real state of India on the breaking 
out of the Indian revolution. Ie certainly knew as much of 
India on the breaking out of the Indian revolution, as Mr. Stanley 
did of the state of the American colonies, on the breaking out 
of the American revolution; that 1s, — the one, in the 
one case, nor the other, in the other case, knew anything at 
all about it; and, what is worse, no one wane l tell them. <A like 
fatuity is the characteriati tie ‘both periods. Our country- 
men, in the one ease, have to deal with men, in the other, with 
fiends ; and so astrugele takes place in the one continent on 
principles of civilized warlare, and, in the other, a massacre on 
principles of barbarism, A storm sets in upon old England 
from the new world, calm and slow in its movements, and afford. 
ing indications of its approach, as the slow steady movements 
of the cloud-storm in an women sky, but in the othera 
storm sets in upon her from the old eastern world, quick and 
rapid in its movements, tornado-like bursting upon us, as eastern 
storms do, in one vast ‘ele annie tempest, and but for the inter- 
position of an unseen hand, ready to overwhelm the white man, 
woman, child and all in one vast grave. Our present disasters 
in India are most evidently the result of the same kind of head- 
strong perverse political fatuity which forms the outstanding 
palpable characteristic of our rule; and our statesmen in India are 
fairly and justly entitled to the benefit of this consideration, 
when Judgment is pronounced upon their policy. 

Our ignorance of the character of other races may be illus- 
trated by our policy with regard to the freedom of the Press. 
What was required for India, was not a new Act, for the 
Indian Press Act of 1835 was quite suflicient, but a wise 
application of machinery already existing im India, as also in 
Eugland, so as to impress upon our lndian fellow subjects, who 
have no idea of our possessing? power Without exercising if, 
that a Jaw exists against Jibetlous and seditious writing and 
speaking ; and that that law when violated shall entail condign 
punis shment upon the violaters. Our reason for commending 
such a policy arises from the fact that no great hardship would be 
inflicted upon the native community by abolishing all the news- 
papers in the country ; nor indeed would much be effected by 
abolishing the Pi st atten. No one acquainted with India, but 
knows that they maintain a correspondence among themselves 
aside of our postal arrangements ; and so well do they manage 
this, that they can antic ipate us. News from the North West 
often prevail in the bazars in Calcutta before news reach the 
Government by the mails. On Pm passing of the press gagging 
Act, Lord Canning erounded his reasons for such a line of 
procedure, on the circumstance, that “ they are in the constant 
‘ habit of mis-representing facts, partly through ignorance aud 
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‘ partly through malignity. There was a constant vilification, 

says his Lordship, of the Government, a constant attempt to 
« sow distrust between the Government and its subjects.” No 
doubt this is true. A greater mistake, however, was never 
committed than to say that this spirit and object began to deve- 
lope itself within “ the last few weeks,” as Is said in the Act, 
The same process has been going on and is going on now, in 
spite of the Act. If our officials did not know this, before the 
mutiny took place, many not oflicially connected with the Go- 
vernment did, and if Government officials are not aware that 
the process complained of is going on now, they ought to be 
aware of if. 

One of the results which shall flow from the present revolu- 
tion in India, will be to apprise us in all time comine’ of what 
villainous deeds the enemies of our rule are capable. Their 
spirit. and object have been made manifest. No doubt now 
rests on the minds of any as to the meaning and import of 
Nana Sahib’s infamous production, issued shortly after the attack 
on our ill-fated countrymen at Cawnpore :— 

“ As by the kindness of God, says the misereant, and the great fortune 
of the Emperor, all the Christians who were at Delhi, Poonah and Sattara 
and other places, and even those five thousand Europeans, who went in 
disguise to the former city, have been sent to hell, by the pious and saga- 
cious troops ...... it is the duty of all the subjects and servants of Govern- 
ment to rejoice at the delightful intelligence and carry on their respective 
work with comfort and ease.” 

Such an announcement aroused our apprehensions to realize 
that gigantic evils surrounded us as a people in India, evils, 
however, only the natural result of our own folly and want of 
foresight,—a want of foresight so perniciously incurable that 
long after a voleanic mass of criminal tendencies and blackest 
erimes had almost ruined us, men felt unable to throw off old 
cherished notions about our fellow subjects in India, and awake 
to the realization that every European man, woman and child 
in the country was, if God prevented not, a doomed man. A 
distinguished statesman, and brave general, most charitably sup- 
poses in his efforts to account for the extreme inhumanity of 
the sepoys, that they must have taken large quantities of d/ang. 
A little better acquaintanee with the Asiatie would convince 
him that no stimulants are required to incite them to deeds of 
cruelty. 

Pes He who assumes the most abject deportment in the presence of a 
European, and whose tenderness forbids his killing a flea, only requires the 
combined stimuli of avarice and lust to drive him to the most horrible 
extremities when the opportunity offers for t] 
with impunity. The whole history of 
the native character. 
religious usages ; 


uuages, and to pre 


i¢ indulgence of those passions 
ole Hindustan exhibits the ferocity of 
[t is implanted in his nature by his religion and lis 
everything tends to familiarize his mind with frightful 
pt him to wickedness, Mohammedans are early taught 
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that infidels are the scorned of Heaven, who will be hurled about in a dark 
or burning hell—and this fool ¢, which leads them to hate and despise even 
the op posite sect in their own faith, brings out the evil passions on every 
convenient occasion. During the performance of the Mohurram, an annual 
festival, fierce combats often take place between the rival sects, and under 
the cover of this odiwm theologicum, private injuries are avenged in the most 
sanguinary manner. So with the Hindu—some of his most popular gods 
and goddesses present in their incarnation (if we may use the word) hideous 
illustrations of a blood-thirsty temperament.  Kalee, witha girdle and 
necklace of skulls, her thirst slaked with gore, one hand holding a reeking 
scimitar and the other a human head, blood upon her brow, and a victim at 
her feet, is the favourite, and thousands of images representing her charming 
attributes are annually fabricated and worshipped. Then look at the Hindu 
ceremonials ; the Suttee, infanticide, human saerilices, ghaut murders, the 
worship of the wheel, the personal inflictions with hot irons when high 
festival is held, all exlibiting a revolting faith and a fearfully savage nature, 
Nothing purifying or ex: ting, i in fact, is to be discovered in the religious 
usages of any class of Indians. On the contrary, their demoniacal sugges- 
tiveness is to be traced in every page of the history of the people and the 
princes. Treachery and murder, torture and violence, stain the annals of the 
country.” 


One of the popular delusions, prevalent in England with res- 
pect to affairs in the Hast,—a delusion perpetuated for a reason,— 
is that the present outbreak is a mere military mutiny, and con- 
fined merely to Mohammecans, and a thing with whieh the 
people of the country have no sympathy. So important is this 
statement, and men in such high positions in England reiterate 
it, that something more is needed to disprove it than a mere 
denial, 

Many instances then, it is frankly admitted, ean be cited 
during the mutiny, in which kindness has been she wh to the 
helpless. If this were not the ease, in a revolution of such 
a remarkable kind, extending over such vast territories, and em- 
bracing so many varied peoples, mau would be worse than the 
tiver and the lion. 

An overwhelming number of facts, however, can be produced 
to prove that Hindu and Mohammedan alike among the com- 
mon villagers have out-distanced even the sepoys ‘in cruelty. 
First, as to the allegation that Hindus have not taken a part 
in the rebellion, it is only necessary to refer to the parties put 


to death at Agra from July to November. A ereater number of 


Hindus figure in that oflie ‘al report, than many were prepared 
to believe :— 
“ Return of capita! sentences at Agra from July to November inclusive. 
By Court Martial, ...... Sl ia salad 62 (four blown from guns, two com- 
muted to imprisonment.) 
By Special Commission .eo......000 0 16 


Total,. vied: ae 
QO! these, forty-two were “Mussulmans, and thirty-six Hindus, Seventeen 
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were mutineers: thirteen (six Mussulmen and seven Hindus,) engaged in 
the riots succeeding the 5th of July, and forty-eight (twenty-six Mussul- 
mans and two Hindus) in traitorous or rebellious proceedings then or 


subsequently.” 
W. Morr. 


Second, as to the allegation, that the villagers have had no 
sympathy with the sepoy. Many look apon the sepoy asa 
mere abstraction, without any connexions and without any sym- 
pathies. No one acquainted with social life in India, could be- 
lieve this for a moment. ‘The reverse is the case. In what 
innumerable instances have the bazar people and common vil- 
Jagers joined the sepoys, plundered government property, and 
killed all and every white man, woman, child, they could lay 
hold of. 

Our countrymen in Barreilly endured unmitigated treachery. 
On his flight from that place, Captain Gowan, one of the few 
survivors , suffered much and long. “ The escorts, writes he, pro- 
* ceeded ’ with the greatest caution and secresy, avoiding the 
‘ villages, except those where relief was to be procured. At 
* one village, I had to prevail on my escort to go on, as I could 
* get no relief there, and even water was very surlily granted 
‘me... At the end of June Gungaram had to go to Barreilly for 
‘ his master, and I embraced the opportunity to ascertain whe- 
‘ ther there were any sepoys of the 18th, or any of my own 
‘ servants still there. He gave me a dreadful account of the 
* occurrences at Barreilly subsequent to the 3lst of May. Al- 
‘ most all the clerks had been regularly hunted up and murder- 
‘ed. Khan Bahadoor, the rebel-pensioned principal sudder 
‘ ameen, having refused to prevent their being murdered, and 
‘even given the signal for the murder of all such as were 
‘ brought to him, by waving his handkerchief. The low Mus- 
‘ sulmans appear to have been the agents employed to cut 
‘ down poor helpless women and children ; but the better 
‘ classes were in general equally guilty, for they had the power 
* to escort every one of the Christian community to Nynee 
‘ Tal had they had the will to do so, as the soldiers were too 
‘ intent on plunder to care to murder any one, the sowars alone 
‘ excepted, and they might have been sent in a different direc- 
‘ tion, instead of having been chiefly employed to scour the 
‘ Nynee Tal road.” 

A sepoy is merely a soldier as to his caste, in that respect only 
he differs from the common villagers of Bengal and the North- 
west ; in heart both alike are traitorous, and only want a fitting 
opportunity to shew it. In opposition to this, it has been often 
es that the rural population have assisted us with supplies. 

So have they done to alland sundry from the first Indian 
invasions. ‘Ihe corn fields have ever been cultivated, though 
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war and desolation swept over the land. The same man who 
brings supplies to the English camp, will most carefully conceal 
a murderous sepoy in his hut, and render him every assistance 
so that he may escape. Such facts are indubitable, and yet there 
are men who boldly assert, and wish others to believe, that the 
rural populations of India have no sympathy with the sepoy. 

To speak of the people of India’s “loyalty to the British throne” 

is a misnomer and a delusion, for such a term undergoes in the 
process of applying it to an Asiatic so entire a dilution that no two 
terms can be made to indicate things so opposite, as British loyalty 
and Indian loyalty. No nationality exists as a feeling in the East, 
except in connexion with dynasty. All loyalty in the East, 
sueh as it is, hinges upon this; men fight for their dynasty, not 
for their country. They worship Ali and Ram, and not their 
father land. One foreign power is therefore just as good as 
another. They are prepared to assist those in power, whoever 
they may be, with at least the semblance of good will. 

A third consideration, however, still remains, and one of a 
kind to prove the utter falsity of the assertion that the present 
revolution in India is a mere military mutiny. A _ bill was 
introduced into the Legislative Council on 13th February, 1858, 
by the Hon. Mr. Harington, of which the object is to recover 
property that had wrongfully been taken possession of during the 
rebellion, a “ bill to facilitate the recovery of land and other real 
‘ property, of which possession may have been wrongfully taken 
‘ during the recent disturbances in the North-west provinces 
‘ of the Bengal Presidency.” 

There could be no doubt, spoke Mr. Harington, in introdue- 
ing the first reading of the bill in the Council, but that during 
the mutiny, considerable disturbance in the possession of land 
had taken place, and one case, he observed, had come under his 
own observation, whilst travelling down to Calcutta from the 
North-west provinces, in which one-half of an entire zillah 
had changed hands, 

So outrageous and wholesale have the proceedings of vast 
numbers been, that he would propose to give the Government 
authority to appoint special commissioners for the trial and 
determination of such cases. Will any man continue to reite- 
rate in the face of this bill that the present revolution is a mere 
military mutiny, and a thing with which the people have no 
sympathy? Surely it cannot be alleged that the sepoys produced 
the state of things, for which this bill seeks to provide a remedy. 
There is something indeed ominous in the necessity for legisla- 
tion on such a question. 

It has been often said of late, and as often denied, that the 
whole country is up. As in other assertions there is truth, and 
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also falsehood in both these statements. If by the expression “ the 
‘ whole country is up,” it be meant that all are alike hostile to the 
British power, and all alike bent on murderous designs, then 
it is not true, and hence special pleaders who, like Mr. Mangles, 
wish to make out a case, contrive and partially succeed in mak- 
ing it appear to the English public, that it is a mere sepoy 
mutiny. 

At a quarterly meeting of the Court of Proprietors in De- 
cember, 1857, Mr. Mangles appears as the great champion of 
this view of Indian affairs. Now there is not a fact stated 
by him, but could be most satisfactorily disproved. One 
or two may suflice as examples. Mr. Mangles refers tirst 
of all to a petition presented to Parliament “by missionaries 
in Bengal, in which they express their belief that a strong 
feeling ‘of discontent exists among the people of Bengal. Such 
an averment, says the chairman of the Court of Direc! ors, 1s 
false, for there has been, during the present mutiny, no rising of 
the people i in Bengal. It would be enough to reply, there is sa- 
tisfactory evidence in the Hon. Mr. Halliday’ s papers to Go- 
vernment that the peasantry of Bengal groan under a load of 
evils, and exhibit a rankling dissatis faction with the Government, 
and that is all that the petition of the missionaries alleges. Ben- 
galis up as far as the people of Bengal can be expected to 
take a part. A sheep-dog is not a tiger. Who ever said 
so? And so both the one and the other can only shew their 
discontent in their own way. A Bengalee is constitutionally a 
coward, and will not fight for or against any Government under 
the sun. He looks merely to self, and looks on, ready to take the 
winning side. Such ishis nature. Not a soldier is furnished to 
the British army frem among its forty millions of people. All 
that the Bengali may be expected to do for any Government, 
is simply not to fight against it in the field. To say that the 
millions who inhabit Bengal, are well affected to our Govern- 
ment, is to prove nothing whatever. It is a matter of in- 
difference to them. To speak of them as loyal to the British 
throne is merely to prostitute the epithet loyal. That there 
has been no rise of the people, where there have been no 
sepoys, though specious and to all appearance a proof of the 
good-will of the people towards the Government, arises, not 
from want of sympathy with the mutineers, but from circum- 
stances altogether different. Just asit is the genius of the 
sepoys to fielit through loopholes, and from behind walls, and 
not in the open field ; so it is the genius of the villagers to assist 
in the overthrow of the British power in underhand ‘intrigue and 
cunning, and not in manly and open conflict. What, we ask, 
have these so-called loyal subjects done to shew their loyalty to 
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the British throne? The Government have been obliged to 
guard Calcutta day and night for munths ; what has any native 
gentleman done in such a crisis to render life and property 
secure ? The Government have been obliged to pass an Act en- 
forcing labour ; what facilities have been afforded by any of the 
natives to carry out the measures of the Government? ‘The 
Government have been obliged to place the province of Behar 
under martial law ; wherein consisted the propriety and necessity 
of such a step, if the asseverations of Mr. Mangles are to be 
reckoned authoritative and decisive ? 

Our statesmen have gone on making calculations perfectly 
satisfactory to themselves in quiet times, but altogether at fault 
in times of revolution. A great change has come over native 
feeling to the British, and our rulers are confounded. On the 
13th of June, it appeared “ inconceivable” tothe Hon. Mr. Hal- 
liday, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, “ that the sepoys at Dina- 
pore should mutiny in the face of the European force there ;” 
but they did mutiny, and there, though no doubt a thing lying 
among the inconceivabilities, our first disaster occurred, and not 
a man who went out in pursuit of the mutineers, returned without 
a scar, and few returned at all. 

It is always a difficult thing, in accounting for moral causes, 
just as in accounting for physical causes, to avoid confounding 
accidental symptoms with those agencies more deeply seated ;—to 
distinguish clearly the true cause from what merely works on the 
surface. A great number of causes run into fusion often, and ren- 
der an analysis difficult. An attempt to delineate the history of the 
mixture may be unsuccessful, but ought not therefore to deter us. 
Our Indian fellow subjects may be divided into two classes, 
known by the name of Hindu and Mohammedan. Our rule is 
looked upon by the latter with instinctive antipathy. A burning 
hatred to British rule constitutes the normal condition of the 

eople. All classes of princes and peasants share in this feeling. 
Such hatred does not arise from misrule, but from unmitigated 
dislike. Our rule is looked upon by the former with perfect in- 
difference, with the exception of the hangers-on of effete dynass 
ties. Not that Hindus are not sensibly alive to their own ins 
terests, and cannot appreciate a Government fitted to secure these, 
There is both in the one ease and in the other, however, no nation- 
ality apart from dynasty. As a concomitant of this, it is noticeable 
that they are entirely deficient in political capacity for self-govern. 
ment. No one has noted this and expressed it so well as the 
Friend of India, “ A hundred troopers,” says the /riend, “ get out 
‘from Julpigorie with arms and horses, and for aught any one, 
‘ save the Europeans, will do, they may ravage the country like 
‘ an army of Marhattas. There are not six hundred of the 73rd 


Marca, 1858. P 
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N. I., and their proceedings have been the one topic of interest 
* to three districts, one of which is as large as Yorkshire, with a 
* population greater than that of Denmark. The police force 
¢ alone in the threatened districts number thirty thousand men, 
‘ or sixty times the whole of the assailants. Nothing can be 
‘ more certain than that the peasantry do not sy mpathise with the 
‘ plunderers. The artizans, millions in number, hate them with 
‘ as strong honest a hatred as most Englishmen would feel. 
‘ The Zemindars, whatever political fancies they may indulge, 
‘ certainly do not want their incomes stolen away without a pos- 
‘ sibility of political result. Even the police, the worst class of 
‘ the community, do not appear to lend them the slightest aid. 
‘ And yet these men are not stopped. They are not attacked 
‘ from behind hedges, or assaulted when crossing nullahs, or 
‘ worried when trying to seize boats, as they would be in any 
‘ other country under heaven. They march on at a pace which 
‘ amazes Englishmen, eat what they will, drink what they want, 
‘ destroy all ‘they choose, burn villages, hough cattle, impress 
* coolies, and are in fact for the moment masters of the country.” 
Such is the normal relation of our fellow subjects in India to- 
wards our rule. 

Another consideration is noticeable here. Our intercourse 
with the millions of our Indian fellow subjects, as a ruling 
power, in the vast majority of cases, is very indirect and round 
about. A gulph lies between the rulers and the ruled, of which 
the chief elements are, “ difference of race,” and ignorance of one 
another’s language. So much is this the case that a vast machi- 
nery of native material is needed asa scaffolding between us and 
the vast millions of the people, so that our Government hinges 
very much on these middle men. They are the goers between. 
On the one hand they misunderstand, and misinterpret, and mis- 
represent the governing power to the masses of the people, and 
on the other fleece and ruin the people to serve their own pur- 
poses. Often have Babus in the Government offices observed 
to us, “ why ought I not to be allowed to sign that paper as well 
‘ as an English Saheb? I do all the work, nay, I only know how 
‘ to do it, why should I not receive the pay?’ A constant fer- 
ment of mind is thus kept up and works most injuriously. 

But more particularly as regards the army, our radical 
defect as rulers has consisted in the insane attempt to construct 
and govern one hundred and fifty millions of people on the same 
principle on which it is desirable to commence, and carry ona 
gigantic commercial speculation, a great trading factory. An 
army rotten at the core, organically diseased, constitutes the dis- 
tempering ingredient in our policy. A series of foolish indul- 
gences and concessions on the part of the Government to an 
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army petulantly impertinent, fostered the disease. 


A mighty 


country, over whose surface a handful of European troops were 
scattered here and there, made them imagine that they had no- 
thing more to do, but to strike for an empire and win. The 
army in such a state were ready to be influenced and wrought 
upon by any element which could coalesce, and combine with it. 
A vast mass of hangers-on in the shape of princes and _ rajahs, 
thus naturally enough superinduced themselves upon the army, 
and became the leaders of a mov ement, which, influenced by the 
one common feeling of antipathy to British rule, came to assume 
rebellion. Our conviction is that all that is 
political in the present revolution came to exist as a thing super- 


the dimensions of a 


induced upon a chronically diseased army. 


A vast priestly influ- 


ence came also to bear upon the movement, calling prophetic an- 
nunciation to its aid—all disaffected hereditary princes, priests, 
and hereditary blackguards began to use weapons, not carnal, but 
forged in the world unseen, against us, and to plot for the over- 
All the three elements thus became blended, 


throw of our rule. 


and there arose the ery of “ deen.” 


Our English politicians 


were put out of their reckoning, for they had thought that Hin- 


du and Mohammedan, 
together and combine for one result. 


like Jew and Samaritan, would not fuse 
A gross mistake, flowing 


from supposing that the present revolution in India, or indeed 
any great movement in India, is the result of diplomacy and 


formal statesmanship. 


Of the two elements in the Hindu mind, 


antipathy to the English and to Mohammedanism, the former 


is the greater by far and more potent for results. 


Some will 


say, did not the Mohammedans oppress the Hindus far more 


than the English ever did? 


To this it is simply enough to 


say, that the present generation of Hindus are more alive to 
the imaginary wrongs of the English than to the real wrongs of 
the Mohammedan period in the past ; and so all reasoning on this 


ground is fallacious. 


A vast number of exciting causes might be mentioned, both as 
regards the army and as regards the people in general, such as 
the annexation of Oude, and other things, but anarmy rampant 
with revolt constitutes the groundwork “disease on which foreign 


influences came to operate : and conspire 


for our overthrow. 


Some have been inclined to treat the cry of “ deen” as a mere 
pretext for political purposes. 


why does this avail 
all questions which 


the superstitious element becomes the most powerful, and the 


as a pretext ? 


The question still remains, 
It is to be observed then, that 


affect Asiatics, and which put their minds 
into a state of fermentation, cannot long fail to introduce into 
their minds the turbulent stirring conceptions of invisible power, 
and that a mixture of feelings is originated, of which mixture 
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proper fanaticism of the great drama, so that the ery of faith has 
become gradually, and more by accident than plan, the “ watch- 
word” of all disaffected Hindus and Mohammedans. <A burns 
ing hatred to Europeans, POLITICAL IN 11S ADJUNCT AND OBJECT, 
but religious in its paramount motive, thus, we conceive, charac- 
terises the crusade of the East against the white man,—a crusade, 
from which if you subtract all the scaffolding and machinery 
through which it has sought to effect its ends and objects, owes 
its motive power or force to fanatic rancour. 

No one, perhaps, contemplated such a rebellion as_ that which 
has occurred. It is most probable that tens of thousands have 
taken part in it, just as of old in the tumuli which took place 
at Ephesus, when although the more part did not know what had 
brought them together, they all continued for the space of three 
hours, under the influence of gregarious rage, to ery “ great is 
‘ Diana of the Ephesians.” It is conceivable that in this asin 
other crusades, the devotee and the villain have often met, and 
wrought side by side, their object being the same, but influenced by 
different motives. The crusade of the thirteenth century sprang 
from a feeling in favour of Saint Louis of France, but it as certainly 
degenerated into a mere rabble swarm of villains of all shades and 
names, ‘To say that mere lawlessness and love of plunder has 
instigated thousands in the present revolution, is to say merely 
what all history shews to be true, that vast numbers of mere camp 
followers, robbers and plunderers are found to ally themselves to 
all great movements among masses of men. Once more, in Asi- 
atic society, as indeed in all other societies, where the counter- 
poise is maintained by custom and usage, when once this Is over- 
borne, no man can calculate the excesses, All the vindictive 
passions are unbridled, and dense masses of men rush on to in- 
dulge and glut themselves in deeds of cruelty and revenge. San- 
guinary superstition recovers its lost ascendancy, and one vast 
mass of swell-waves of fanaticism rolls across the land, to blot out 
for ever all our old notions of Mohammedanism and Hinduism, 
and all the soft sentimentalisms of Englishmen about the people 
of the East. 

An analogy, we are aware, has been drawn between the occur- 
rences in the Madras Presidency in 1806, and those in Bengal 
in 1857. Itis a well-known fact that certain Mohammedan 
princes in 1806, were the principal actors in- that drama, and 
may be said to have constituted the paramount motive power in 
the whole movement. <A proposed change in an article of dress 
formed the alleged, but really only the occasional cause of the 
movement. On the other hand, it is beyond dispute that the 
eartridge question in 1857, formed merely a pretext or exciting 
eause. Thus far the analogy is complete. To carry it farther, 
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however, as is done by some, is merely to rest reasoning on fancy, 
and not onanalogy. It is merely fanciful to reason that because 
the occasional exciting causes of the mutinies are alike, and as 
deposed Mohammedan princes were principal movers in the 
former, therefore Mohammedan princes must be prime instiga- 
tors in the latter, and that therefore the present rebellion is 
political. 

Not a semblance of proof has been brought forward to evince 
that Mohammedan princes operated on the army or the people 
to induce a rebellion in 1857.* They took advantage of the feel- 
ings of the army, no doubt ripe for rebellion: we conceive they 
engrafted themselves on it, and availed themselves of materials 
ready made to their hands. All disaffected rajahs, whether 
Hindu or Mohammedan, thus came to seize a seeming favoura- 
ble opportunity for gratifying formerly-injured pride, and for 
recovering lost power and influence ; and therefore as the Com. 
pany’s raj gave indications of going down amidst the sudden 
storm which assailed it, some who had stood aloof to all appear. 
ance from the movement, came to perceive that they were placed 
between two fires, the Company and the rebels, and they re- 
solved to play for the latter. On the one hand, and in the first 
instance, our rulers had, we conceive, failed entirely to compre- 
hend the “ raw material” over which they had to rule, both as 
regards their army policy,—a policy based on the principles on 
which a large factory ought to be regulated ; and as regards their 
non-religion policy,—a policy which might be desirable, provided 
our subjects in India would act upon it also, a thing which is im- 
possible. Our rulers must legislate and grapple with superstition, 
or superstition will legislate and grapple with them. On the 
other hand, our Indian fellow subjects had failed to comprehend 
their rulers. They had left out of their calculations, although 
in quiet easy times a latent feature, yet a most marked 
feature of English character. They mis-calculated British energ 
and ‘ pluck.” They forgot or they knew not that the 
spirit of Clive still animates Englishmen. They forgot that 
every English-woman isa heroine. They neglected to admit into 
their calculations of the chances of success that there is braver 
in Englishmen to repair the disasters caused by their folly ; that 
there are stores of endurance in them to make up for excessive 
false confidence ; and that new and unheard-of calamities shall 
be repaired by new and unheard-of achievements. 

Not much space is now left us for afew thoughts on the future 
of India. Our purpose has been to point out, (1) what we con- 

* This was written before the disclosures made in the course of the trial of 


the King of Delhi. If the evidence given there is to be trusted, it will go far 
to modify the assertion of the text.—Ep. C. R. 
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ceive to have been the cancerous ingredients in the policy of our 
Indian rule, and (2) to indicate the machinery through which 
a strong current of rebel feeling and designs and machinations 
has gathered from many extraneous elements, force and violence, 
assuming at last, the form of a vast rancorous fanatic crusade 
against all white men. The green flag has been hoisted. Our 
past policy has proved a failure. Providence has decreed it. The 
Company has sunk in public credit, a complete bankruptcy has 
been declared. 
Our Indian empire has been governed upon a system, and a 
“ principle devised by the British Parliament,—a system so de- 
* vised as to dissociate the Government of India from the popular 
‘ institutions of England. One of the most obvious effects of that 
‘ most curious politic: ul contrivance for governing India, consists 
‘ in this, that thereby an impenetrable screen has ‘been thrown be- 
‘ tween the routine of Government in England and the administra- 
‘ tion of Indian affairs.” From this circumstance India, though 
an integral part of the British empire, has assumed to English- 
men the aspect of a foreign country. Our Indian empire has 
thus been ruled as a cumbersome, though profitable and honour- 
able appendage on England. It has been treated as a vast ag 
gregation of heterogeneous materials, to be governed by a sys- 
tem of peculiar institutions, sy stems and laws. It has been 
holden in trust as a vast stagnant lake, where all that is absurd 
in conception and in sentiment, has been accumulating for ages, 
and into which should any combustible element, such as truth, 
be admitted, it was believed the fleeting superstructure of the 
British rule in India would be blown up in one vast confusion. 
All attempts to waft from the far west, the breath of high-toned 
sentiment and feeling, which is to be found in our English hearts 
and homes, and out of which there rise to the surface of society 
those waves of conflicting opinions, meeting and jostling each 
other, and producing in turn a healthy and vigorous tone in the 
country, and consolidating the sovereign majesty of the throne 
in the hearts and affections of the people, all attempts of such a 
nature have been met by sustained and determined opposition. 
Changes had gone on in England. From the period of the 
first American war to the rise of Napoleon, a strong undercurrent 
began to give intimations of its presence and power in England. 
A hot political delirium began then to rage wide among the 
masses of the people. Statesmen of the old Tory school then 
began to learn to recognise the people as a power in the state. 
A re-action, it is true, again took place in the reign of George 
IV. Personal and party influence then once more became _pre- 
dominant. In the reign of William, the political fever broke out 
again, and swept over the country with a force more irresistible 
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than before. Our great legislative institution has felt the effects. 
Parties have alternated with the ebbing and flowing of the popu- 
lar or the individual element, and all our institutions have, or 
shall soon have, to adapt themselves to the new element of power 
or die. Our reform bills, our navigation laws, our efforts 
after new liturgies and convocations, all indicate that changes 
are at hand. Our premiers have invoked the power of the peo- 
ple to put them in power, and that same power therefore may 
displace them at its will. All this is true of England. Progress 
is its watchword. No change, however, during all this period, 
characterises the policy of our Indian Government. All the evils 
cumbering it remained intact. During the space of a century 
no weapon formed against it, had prospered. Allon a sudden, 
however, it perishes. A host of evils, from a quarter whence no 
danger was anticipated, almost overwhelmed it. One of the sad- 
dest catastrophes in the history of the world burst in upon Eng- 
land, and tore to shreds that peculiar “ political contrivance” 
devised by the British Parliament for governing India. A whole- 
sale murder of men, women and children was needed to break 
the lethargy of England on Indian administration. 

Our Indian Government, in attempting to hold the balance 
between the antagonistic moral forces of the East and the West, 
undertook to do that which, if the world is progressing, is as 
impossible as to legislate and pass laws for assigning fixed chan- 
nels to the currents of the ocean. So long as the Company’s 
Government could succeed in making the people and the Parlia- 
ment of England believe that their policy of conciliation to native 
prejudices and antagonism to the Christianity of England, was 
the very best method for ruling India, so long they were able to 
hold the balance and retain their central position and influence. 
As soon, however, as it became manifest that our policy in India 
had not secured, as was alleged, the good-will and respect of our 
Indian fellow subjects, so soon must the policy and the machinery 
on which that policy rested, perish. 

It is most gratifying to know that our Indian fellow subjects 
have not taken our Government at their word. A law, we are 
told, is in operation, expressed thus, ‘‘ Surely the wrath of man 
* shall praise thee O Lord ; the remainder of wrath shalt thou res- 
‘ train.” Our Indian fellow subjects have not yet reached that 
stage of civilization when political manifestos can influence be- 
liefs and produce moral results, especially manifestos issued by a 
foreign power and alien race. The vast millions of Asia are not 
concerned about our policy on paper. As well might the Go- 
vernment publish manifestos to the herrings in the sea. Our 
Indian fellow subjects, as all half barbarians, are guided by their 
feelings and impulses, It is not their nature to follow reason, 
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but to follow passion. They are guided much by instinct. As 
long as this instinct is controlled, it can be made subservient 
for good ; the moment it breaks loose, it transports itself with 
violence. Our British soldiers failed to understand this. They 
failed to see that the men whom they had spoken of as their 
children, and over whom they thought they had supreme con- 
trol, are no more influenced by reason than the tiger by his 
keeper, and they attempted to reason with men not influenced 
by reason, and perished in the attempt. An Asiatic knows by 
instinct that our policy is opposed to him. He does not learn 
it from books, but from the deeds of living men, from the whole 
spirit and tendency of our rule. No Asiatic but feels a repug- 
nance to it. Just as impossible is it for our Indian fellow sub- 
jects, therefore, to put credence in our manifestos about non- 
interference with their religion, as it was impossible for the 
Puritans to put credence in the manifestos of Charles the 
First of England. Thus it is that the supreme disposer of all 
events, and the Governor among the nations, so over- 
rules all things that nations are interpreted, not by political 
waste paper in the shape of proclamations, but by their tone and 
bearing. Thus it is that the European powers interpret Eng- 
land and envy her, and thus also, for less tangible and distinet 
reasons, but certainly as correctly, do the different races of the 
East, and especially the most enlightened of them, interpret Eng- 
land and hate her. 

No change of the machinery by which our rule is carried on 
in the East, can avail to dilute moral forces so antagonistic as 
those of Ei ial: ind and of the East, and render them intermixible 
and plastic. We areaware many people seek for a remedy for all 
the evils of India in parliamentary influence. They think that if 
the affairs of India were submitted to the imperial parliament, a 
new era would begin. Others seem to suppose some extraordinary 
spell must accompany the proclamation of Victoria as empress 
of the East. All the evils, say others, lie in the double Govern- 
ment ; abolish that and the millennium of Asia will begin. 
Others appear to think that all that is needed to regenerate Asia, 
is to make a vigorous effort, snd put into the hands. of every ah. 
ject of the British empire in the East a copy of the holy 
scriptures. Many foolish theories are rising up on all sides and 
from all parties. Our hope is, at all events, that a new policy 
shall be introduced into the Indian administration ; as to the 
machinery of the Government, and the title of it, we are not 
careful. Our expectation is that a more vigorous policy shall 
be inaugurated on the very threshold of the second centena- 
ry of British rule in the East : a straightforward God-honouring 
policy we desiderate. Not that even this will produce a 
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talismanic effect on the rotten hearts of Asiatics. An alien 
race is here, and millions of people to whom to dispense 
justice, in the midst of whom an upright Government and 
the most upright magistrates and judges are able to do very 
little. So rotten is every thing and every one, the sinned against 
and the sinning, and the whole pack of native officials required 
to transact the business and lawsuits, and justice between all 
parties, and with whose language very few Englishmen are tole- 
rably acquainted, that whatever be the official designation given 
to the Government, no Government can effect the regeneration 
of India in a day. India needs a just but stern despotism— 
no man-millinery style of things will suffice. Our Jam and 
Jelly policy has failed, and an era of stern swift justice is 
desiderated. Our forefathers in England, we suspect, were 
not fools, though they hanged a man for stealing a sheep. 
England owes much of her strength to the policy of these stern 
unflinching men. A severe Government laid the foundations of 
the mightiest empire the world ever saw. 

No allegation has been so often reiterated in England, both 
by distinguished clergymen and laymen, in private and public, 
as “that had there been more countenance shewn in time 
‘ past to the spread of Christianity in India, the present calami- 
* tous revolt would never have occurred.” 

It would be desirable to learn from what source such men 
obtain their information on so important a point. It is certain- 
ly nut obtained from the volume of revelation. It would be 
well if men who dogmatise in such an emphatic way, would re- 
member the divine averment, “ I came not tosend peace on earth 
‘ but a sword.” Nor is it gathered from experience. It is need- 
less to put such in mind of the fact that the introduction of 
Christianity into the individual and the mass is a process of a 
breaking-up nature,—a process that sets the parent against the 
child, and the child against the parent. Nor may it be unimpor- 
tant to remind such theorists that there seems to be no security 
whatever in the advanced state of the civilisation and Chris- 
tianisation of Europe that wars and revolutions are to become less 
frequent ; nay, there would seem to be ground for thinking that 
until the goal is reached, wars and revolutions will follow one 
after the other in rapid succession. There are several views that 
may be taken of the present disasters in India. Among others, 
there is, what may be called the providential, Considered from 
this view, there is nothing in the history of British India so 
indicative of good as the present revolution. It is full of hope. 
A beginning may now be made to construct both socially and 
politically. Our effort has been to lay bare the policy of the Com- 
pany, but no unmeaning stupid hatred to the Company animates 
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us. On the propriety or impropriety of its abolition, we pro- 
nounce no opinion. Its policy we unhesitatingly ‘condemn, 
Nor does this statement rest on our authority ; for our line of 
argument, with the commentary written upon it in the foul 
deeds of the rebellion of 1857, we believe to be unassailable, and 
therefore condemnatory of the Company’s policy. While this 
is true, however, we believe that it is just as true that we may 
say with respect to the Company what the prime minister of the 
Pharoalis said with respect to the policy of his brethren, “ But 
‘ as for you, ye thought evil against me ; but God meant it unto 
* good.” 

One question alone must be referred to before we conclude this 
paper, namely, the often alleged and as often denied connection 
between missions and the mutinies. All candid men will admit 
that many hurried judgments have been passed of late on the 
administration of the East India Company. A large party al- 
lege that the rule of the Company has been pernicious, Ano- 
ther party of Anglo-Indians assert that the Company has done 
much to regenerate India. The one may be called the missiona- 
ry party, and the other the “ old regime” party. The former 
are represented by the missionaries, and comprise a goodly num- 
ber of the new school of Anglo-Indians. ‘The former are repre- 
sented by the old Anglo- Indians, and include the great mass of 
the civil and military servants of the Government. The one 
party, now that the Bengal army has committed suicide, seem 
even yet unable to eradicate their deep rooted feelings, on the 
necessity of cajoling the natives ; the other wish to have done 
for ever with concessions, and they are seemingly in the as- 
cendant. 

A great many efforts have been and are still being made by 
missionaries and religious men both in England and in India, 
to prevent people from subsiding into the belief that the pre- 
sent revolution in the East originates from, or has any connec- 
tion with, missionary labour. Nor do the causes of such a 
line of procedure lie deep. Religious men seem to think that 
if it could be shewn, with any degree of plausibility, that the 
present disasters in India have been brought about, or have any 
connection with, missionary effort, it might have the effect of 
tending to the suspension of their ‘labours, at least, for a season; 
a result, of course, which they do not desire to see realized. It 
occurs to us, that were it true, as is alleged, that missionary 
effort has had nothing to do with our present calamities, such a 
line of argument on the part of religious men, is most unwise, 
and the sooner it is abandoned the better. 

At all events men who adopt this line of defence, ought to 
alter their tactics with respect to the conciliation policy of the 
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Company towards the natives. What, we would ask, is to be 
gained by the reiterated averment that the missionaries and mis- 
sionary effort have had nothing to do with the present rebellion. 
But what if it has ? Do those who make such an asseveration, 
mean it to be inferred, that if it could be said that their labours 
enter asan element into the cause of the revolution, if any con- 
nexion could be shewn to exist between the two things, that 
they are prepared to make concessions to the Government, and as 
a consequence suspend their operations? Ifnot so, what is to be 
gained tothe cause of truth by such a line of allegations ? 

A vast deal of confusion rests on the minds of people on this 
whole matter, from the habit prevalent in England of restricting 
the expression missionary labour to the technical import it has 
acquired from our institutions and customs. Irreligious men 
allege, and the natives allege, that religion enters largely into the 
causes of the present revolution ; whereas religious men deny 
this, and affirm that religion has had nothing to do with it. To 
prove this, they appeal to the fact that no missionary effort has 
ever been allowed on the part of the Government among the 
sepoys, and that none in fact ever took place. Nothing, it is 
granted, seems more conclusive. There is nevertheless good 
ground for surmising that the instincts of the irreligious and the 
he athen are truer in a matter of this nature than the reasonings 
of the missionaries and others. There is, be it noticed, no 
scope or field for constructive missionary work as yet in Bengal, 
throughout Central India, and the entire North-west provinces ; 
these places are noted particularly because they form the seat of 
the present revolution. All the work that has been done 
throughout these vast regions, even by missionaries technically 
so called, is of a destructive kind. <A few sincere converts are to 
be found, but a very few ; and up to this time, these exert but little 
influence over the community in which they reside. A vast pre- 
paratory work is going on, but only preparatory. On the other 
hand those systems that meet us in India, are incapable of refor- 
mation. A reformation of the Moslem faith is impossible. When 
it begins to give way, the whole fabric must fall. Its ceremonies, 
as weil as its “creed, rest entirely on the recognition of Mohammed 
as the Prophet of God. So also the moral life of the Hindu is 
nerveless and effete. The native strength of the race has died out, 
and all attempts to resuscitate it by the adoption of European in- 
stitutions, produce mere galvanic spasms. Brahminism is a mon- 
strous system of deceit and corruption. They have not as a people 
the most remote conception of the true aims of Government. 
Those rose-coloured accounts that have been prevalent of late of 
the progress of the Hindu are for the most part mere delusions, 

What then? If all missionary effort in India be of a destruc. 
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tive nature,—destructive to the delusions and lies of the East, who 
are the missionaries in India? We reply ; the East India Com- 
pany, considered as the living embodiment of the civilisation 
and Christianity of the West, with all its shortcomings and sins, 
and these are many, is in the meanwhile the grand missionary 
institute of the East. We shall concede that the Company has 
not looked upon the systems and superstitions of Asia as evils. 
We shall concede that no efforts have been made of a direct kind 
by it to introduce a better state of things. We shall further 
concede that they have not been wise rulers nor great reformers. 
All this we have proved, and much more to the same purpose. 
We maintain, nevertheless, that the Company, as the embodiment 
of the civilization of the West, is the grand institute of the East. 
Our missionary schools and our preaching of the Gospel up and 
down over a few parts of India are to this hour surface opera- 
tions. Our embodied rule acting upon the community of Asia 
through a thousand channels, has on the other hand, come into 
direct contact with the millions of the East, and the spirit of 
that rule is directly opposed to the spirit of all the institutions 
of the East. A system of mining operations has been going on 
for the last hundred years, destined, we believe, to blow up in one 
vast wild confusion the accumulated follies that have become 
rampant in Asia, 

It belongs to the spirit of this institution to undermine oriental 
despotism, because it is opposed in its spirit and workings to 
injustice. It is antagonistic in its spirit and bearing to the 
social organisations of the Kast, because it recognises in its tone 
and spirit, though not in the letter, and this for merely political 
purposes, no hereditary spiritual rank and rights and privileges. 
British jurisprudence, as embodied in the Company’s rule, cannot 
and does not recognise those distinctions between lay and cleri- 
eal, which Henry of England fought so manfully to put down, 
and which constitute one of the institutes of Menu, and are 
recognised as divine, and therefore authoritative by the Brah- 
mins of India. It is essentially a part of the Company’s rule, 
not to tolerate the disregard of human rights. All the representa- 
tives of the Government are to a greater or less extent representa- 
tives and the embodiment of principles diametrically opposed to the 
state of social and moral life in the East. We shall cite but one 
example. It is well known that perjury is universal in the East 
from the highest to the lowest. It is acted on as a principle, 
and we maintain, that our rule, in the spirit andin the letter, is 
antagonistic to such a state of things, and must therefore often 
come into collision with the lies of the East. 

It is not true then we conceive, that missionary effort, if by 
that be meant, the mission of light against darkness, and truth 
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against error, and justice against blackguardism, has had nothing 
to do with the present rebellion. From this circumstance it is 
that no missionary, that is minister of the Gospel, has been 
struck down on the ground that he was a missionary. Not one 
of all the men, women, and children who have perished, have 
perished simply on the ground that they were followers of 
Christ. Had that been the case, then irreligious men would 
have fared better. Surely it must be allowed that many of 
the officers struck down in death, were innocent enough of a 
desire to make converts from heathenism to Christianity. Not 
a man has been saved alive, however native in his tastes 
and habits, and because of his irreligion, Not a man has been 
murdered because he was a Christian. Both Hindu and Moham- 
medan alike hate Christianity, not for itself, but because it is the 
religion of the European race. Such is the fact, and now for the 
philosophy of it. Our codes of justice, our law, our bearing physi- 
cally and morally, our tone and spirit, are the cumulated embodi- 
ment of the progress of 1800 years. During that long period we 
have been progressing, it may be slowly, but still progress has been 
the watch-word of England. During the same period Asia has 
been retrograding, and both the results of the one and of 
the other have gradually been coming into direct and hostile 
contact with one another from the period of our settlement in 
India. Our persecutions in Britain took place on the ground 
of creeds and formal truth ;—both sides of the questions at 
issue were debated in logical formula. Papists were sincere, 
so were protestants. Both parties alike believed in a common 
divine revelation. Now of course a state of things of this kind 
cannot and does not exist in India. Our creeds are not ad- 
mitted to be divine by one in ten thousands of the people. 
Not on the ground of creeds, but on the result of creeds, a faith 
penetrating the living man, on such have we as a governing 
power in the East come into collision with a living faith, or if 
you prefer it, the living superstitions of the people of the 
East. 

We grant that the early doings of the Company were bad. 
We evant that Warren Hastings told lies on the plea that all 
around him told lies. We are not ignorant entirely of the 
deeds of political violence done in these days. Stillit is plain, 
that the British rule in these times was as far ahead of the 
spirit and tone of Asiatic rule, as the spirit and tone of our 
religious sections of church people in England at the present 
hour, are ahead of the swarms of ignorant debased villainous 
men which crowd the lanes of our English cities. 

We grant that the Company never “dreamt of effecting great 
social changes i in Asia, and yet who will deny that great changes 
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for good have been effected by them? Our Indian Governmen? 
may have been conservative of native prejudices, and yet they have 
effected the mightiest and most vital reforms. We admit of 
course that among religious men are to be found in greatest 
purity and perfection those truths which are destined to re- 
generate the earth, but not in books nor in creeds, though from 
books and ereeds are the forces deposited, which are to move 
the social death-trance of oriental despotism and stagnation and 
death. 

From these two considerations, besides others, we conceive, if 
is that the natives are found, not to be opposed to Christianity as 
the creed of the missionaries, and a thing therefore about which 
they can speculate and argue ; but to Christianity as the religion 
of the European race—a religion embodied in manners, customs, 
and laws ;—manuers, customs, and laws opposed to, and subver- 
sive of, all the cherished notions and stereotyped customs and un- 
masculating superstitions of two thousand years. About these 
acted manners, customs, and laws they find it impossible to specu- 
late, as they do about our creeds, and a collision assuming the 
shape of hatred to all white men, women, and children, is the 
fatal result. A savageness, like that of the tiger, developes itself, 
where formerly nothing was thought to lodge, save the gentleness 
of the lamb; and the consciences of Asiatics are demonstrated to 
have nothing whatever in common with the consciences of the 
rulers of the East, and to surpass in treachery and thirst for 
blood all that is recorded in the pages of history of the most de- 
praved savages. 

Thus it is that England’s mission is other and greater than 
she dreams of, and her service to the East shall commence that 
stirring of oriental political and moral death which save in tor- 
nado-voleanic-like eruptions, has been its norma! condition for a 
hundred generations. Thus itis that her mission shall prove to 
be wholly unlike that which she herself at first proposed to her. 
self. England’s virtues are increasing—her sense of duty 
and her power of conscience. Quiet mighty energies are at work, 
bringing great and important changes to pass. 

A vast number of silent changes were going on in Europe 
in the thirteenth century—processions of nobles and bishops, un- 
covered and barefooted, chanting litanies and fooleries, crouching 
at the feet of priestly despotism-—denunciations and condemna- 
tions by the Pope—while on the other hand, all Europe was in 
alarm at the swarms of men which were sweeping down upon 
the west from Central Asia ; and thus from heterogeneous ele- 
ments a foundation was laid, for those after changes which were 
to go on, gathering together and converging to one focus the 
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den the glorious reformation in the sixteenth century, the ery of 
deen being the rallying ery of some, and the lust of power the 
chief desire of more, and worse passions still the real motive power 
of the hero of the grand English reformation drama, So we be- 
lieve from the life-giving energy of England, a power foreign to 
Asiatic life, and wanting to all those who have formerly upturned 
its systems and superstitions, a power wanting to Brahminism 
when it superinduced itself upon the religion ‘of. the aborigines 
of Asia ; a power wanting to Mohammedanism when it tornado- 
like came down and settled itself upon the Brahminical faith; a 
power wanting to the more modern reformers of India the Dutch 
and the Portuguese ; a power, we believe, not wanting to 
England, for a purer faith is hers ; a faith, simple and unadulter- 
ated, and adapted and designed, and already operating upon the 
heart of Asia, boring and blasting the consolidated superstructures 
of heathenism, and making to commence a vast number of silent 
changes in the nineteenth century, the ery of “deen” being the 
watchword of millions, the lust of power, the real paramount mo- 
tive of more, and plunder, and villany, the polestar of far greater 
numbers still, all fusing together in one vast simultaneous move- 
ment, and yet not formally combined, but rather moving together 
by some electrical feeling of dislike, moving down upon all ‘Euro- 
peans to murder man, woman, and babe alike, and bury all white 
men in one vast grave of infamy and foul dishonour ; a movement 
out of which a rock-soil is to emer ge on which to erect battle- 
ments of truth and righteousness, fom which, men influenced by 
truth and pervaded by the love of God and man, sbail do battle 
against the despotic feudalism of the East, and overthrow that 
Jegislation which is founded on arbitrary beastly will, and that 
Gospel of which the beginning, end, and middle is “ might makes 
right,’—the might of sensual beastly brutishness—the might of 
ignorance, not the might of knowledge ;—not the might which 
spares the fallen foe, but the might which d lelights in ripping up 
women with child, and flaying tender females alive ;— might 
which consists in punching out the eyes and tearing out the bowels 
of the beautiful and the good. Our rule in the East is the embodi- 
ment of a spirit (notwithstanding all the manifestos of a hundred 
years to the effect that we do not wish to interfere with the reli- 
gion of the natives) now working counter to the infinite evils of 
social, political and moral lifein the East, a spirit destined to 
undermine the God-dishonouring faith of three thousand years, 
and to overthrow all the hoary venerable conventional mischiefs 
rampant from Cape Comorin to Assam, and from the ocean on 
the south to the far Himalaya on the north, and to sweep from 
the earth the worst species of barbarism the world ever saw. As 
well set a chair on the sands of the sea, and order the waves to 
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stop, as set limits to the moral influence of the christianity 
of the West on the antipathies and evils of Asia. Just as surely 
as Britain has been again and again forced politically to cross 
the lines drawn by her respective Governors, making now the 
Jumna, and then again the Sutledge, the limits of her sway ; so 
surely shall Britain have to abandon that imaginary line which 
many of her statesmen would fain draw between the political and 
the religious. No Government at this hour can decide these 
questions, and maintain the balance of moral forees by a mere 
examination of maps in their cabinets and closets. Britain’s 
influence moral and spiritual shall roll on across the Indian ocean ; 
if not, there is nothing hazarded in the averment, the Indian 
ocean shall come to be the boundary which shall separate the 
East from England. 
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ape very recently much of the policy of the Indian 

Government has appeared to recognise as sound the theory 
lately maintained by a large class of persons, that the British 
rule in India was essentially popular, and that England held 
the country, if not absolutely through the affections, at least 
through the timidity and apathy of the natives, combined with the 
respect inspired by an able administration. It may be question- 
ed whether the natural antipathy of the conquered to the 
conqueror, can ever allow such respect to exist to any great 
extent, however perfect the institutions of the dominant power 

may be. Certainly the events of the past year have given most 
convineing proof that we could not maintain our rule on any 
such principle as that indicated, and that India can be held only 
by that which has alone enabled all conquering races, since the 
world began, to hold their conquest,—by the sword which ori- 
ginally gave the victory. After what has occurred during the 
last twelve months, it would be difficult for those unacquainted 
with the fact, to conceive the extent of the erroneous ideas which 
prevailed upon this point. But the absence of European troops 
in any sufficient numbers, from all the more important places in 
India, in the beginning of 1857, and the tendency of the legis- 
lature about the same period, and for a long time previously, 
very clearly prove their existence. It seems now almost incre- 
dible, that a year ago the Government should have supposed, 
that in the event of any serious disturbance among the people, 
reliance could be placed for the purposes of coercion, upon a 
mercenary army known to be capricious, priest- -ridden, and 
insolent. 

With this error may be connected much of that policy of the 
eivil administration, which rendered it so hostile to European 
settlers in this country ; for these were naturally regarded by 
the natives with dislike and jealousy. Strong in the supposed 
respect and fear of the people, the authorities made their elec- 
tion ;—they chose to foster native habits and feelings; to buy 
the more ambitious classes by a share in the offices and places 
under Government; to produce if possible the “ eadem velle et 
eadem nolle” between the European official and the native; to 
rule in a quiet, personally lucrative, and oriental manner ; throw- 
ing over the settler, whose interests could not be forw arded, and 
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who could not be allowed to promote his own interests, without 
their jarring with those of the natives, and somewhat keeping 
in check the European governing class. This policy, which was 
assisted by certain powers and privileges, granted to the East 
India Company, when it possessed a monopoly, resulted in the 
state of the country which existed at the beginning of 1857, and 
terminated, we believe, in that year. 

It is now clear that the European element must become much 
stronger than it has ever yet been, and that it must be con- 
sidered as the stay of our empire, if our empire is to be main- 
tained in the East at all. A certain amount of good feeling 
and friendliness towards the conquerors, and a sense of the bene- 
fits arising from their rule, may exist on the part of the con- 
quered ; but a due regard for some of the strongest passions of 
human nature forbids the placing much confidence in such senti- 
ments alone. They will tend to keep a country quiet, and well 
disposed, and will make a subject people happy; but the real 
safe-cuard against revolt, at all times, is the knowledge that 
‘when a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are 
‘ in peace.” In this country, it is true, that our presence is an 
advantage to a large proportion of the people, and that the rule 
of the East India Comp: my has been most beneficial. But while 
we strive to make our position as little burdensome as possible, 
and to conciliate the people, they should not be allowed to forget 
for a moment that the strong hand is the basis of our tenure, 
and that British rule, mild and equitable, as it has been, and 
ever will be, has the British bayonet for its foundation. The 
question of the future government of India opens up a field for 
almost unlimited speculation,—but into that we shall not at 
present enter. The immediate practical effect, however, of what 
has happened, is that the number of European troops in India 
must be far greater than it has been hitherto: this is the first 
change in the new era of Indian history, lately inaugurated with 
sO creat a sacrifice of life. 

Calcutta has seen a noble sight in the many regiments which 
have recently arrived, and pi assed on, pressing forward to the 
scene of action. W hat can be more exciting than the spectacle 
of a large force of the best soldiers in the world, hurrying 
with one mind to assist their fellow countrymen, to save the 
honor of England, and to re-establish our sh: ken empire,— 
many of them fresh from recent victories, and wearing on their 
breasts the medals which tell of the Alma, Inkerman, and 
Sevastopol ? Nothing could exceed the good spirits and healthi- 
ness of the troops when they landed. Every thing that nature 
could supply, seemed there to assist them through whatever ? 
might be before them. How sad the thought that a large propor- 
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tion of them will never return to their native land. But this 
thought loses much of its sadness when we reflect only on those 
who may die gloriously in the field; it is for the melancholy 
fate of the many who will fall victims to the climate and to 
their own folly that we feel most deeply. 

There is no doubt that the military service is now far more 
popular in England than it was; partly because the Crimean 
war forced the soldiers into the good opinion of the labouring 
classes, and partly because the prejudice against them amongst 
those classes was the result of ignorance, which considered the 
army to beof little or no use, an idea which time has dispelled. 
The disposition to serve the Queen is shown by the readiness with 
which men enlist, or with which they first enter the militia, and 
then volunteer from the militia into the line; and the good ser- 
vice done by mere recruits, shows that they are, on the whole, a 
good class of men,—by no means “ the cankers of a calm world, 
* and a long peace.” The late battles in which our men have 
been engaged in the Crimea, as well as India, have been most 
completely soldiers’ battles, and have been fought and won by 
the rank and file, rather than by any skill on the part of the 
leaders,—though that has not been wanting. And excellent 
military qualities, patience and steadiness, as well as impetuous 
bravery, have been displayed by those even who were but recent 
levies, 

The condition of the common soldier is better in India than 
in any other country. He is better paid there than elsewhere, 
and, on the whole, is wellcared for. In India too, there is nearly 
always the great charm of active service either zu esse or iu posse, 
And moreover if a man is intelligent and steady, he has a chance 
of employment away from his regiment, which may place him 
in a position far above that to which he could, under ordinary 
circumstances, aspire at home. The Indian climate is the great 
drawback : but as more attention comes to be paid to habits of 
life adapted to the country, the soldier’s condition will, no doubt, 
improve in a sanitary point of view. Much has already been 
done to improve it, and his life is now far more pleasant, and 
more profitable to himself and to the State, than it used to be. 
The life of the private soldier is, in fact, so valuable in this 
country, that every measure is politic and useful, as well as 
humane, which tends to lengthen or improve it. Much yet 
remains to be done for the European soldier, although much has 
been done: and it seems to us that there is no subject to which 
we can at present, with more propriety, devote a few pages. 

It is well known that a standing army is not favorable 
to longevity. The oflicial reports of deaths in the army present 
rather a gloomy view, and prove how right the philosopher was, 
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in saying that, “ by incommodious encampments and unwholesome 
‘ stations, where courage is hopeless, and enterprize impracticable ; 
‘ fleets are silently dispeopled, and armies sluggishly melted 
‘ away.” We do not, by any means, suppose that the state of 
things is nearly as bad in this respect now, as it was in the 
days of Dr. Johnson. Hospitals, medical attendance, barracks 
and the general management of the troops, are much improved. 
But soldiers are still, on the whole, a short-lived race of men; 
and of those who die, but a very small proportion die actually 
in the field, or of wounds received there. Although the mass 
of our soldiers are young men and taken from the healthiest of 
the class to which they belong, yet the annual mortality amongst 
them is 1.8 or 2 per cent; while in the general civil population 
at home, between the ages of twenty and forty, the mortality is 
from about 1 to 1.4 only. A very valuable “ Analysis of the 
‘ later medical Returns of European troops, serving in the Ben- 
‘ gal Presidency,” by Mr. Hugh M. Macpherson, a surgeon in 
the Bengal army, has been given to the public in two papers 
published in the numbers of “ The Indian Annals of Medical 
Science,” which we have taken as one of the headings of this 
article. From these papers, much very important and curious 
statistical information may be gathered. We there* find that 
the average annual loss of European troops in the Bengal pre- 
sidency, from one cause or other, was for the eight years “ending 
1853-54, 9 per cent of their number, that is, about 5.62 by 
deaths in hospital, ‘74 by deaths out of hospital, and 2.63 
by invaliding. It is somewhat remarkable that there appears 
little if any diminution in the mortality shown, compared with 
that of former years, notwithstanding the many improvements 
that have been made; the greater correctness, however, of the 
later returns may perhaps account for the number of deaths now 
appearing larger. We further find :— 



























“That the proportion of mortality is at all ages very inuch higher in 
Bengal than among infantry in the United Kingdom, the’ difference being 
most marked in the period from twenty-five to thirty, ae the rate is three 
times as high as at home.” —(Med. An. vol. 9, page 252.) 

But no reference to statistics is needed to show that the 
Indian climate is bad, and very destructive to European life. 
Reasonably good health, which is all that can be looked for, even 
by those who are most fortunate, is the lot of none who do not 
live with a certain regard to the peculiarities of the climate, and 
the modes of life which it demands. The sooner Europeans, on 
coming to this country, recognise the difference of the climate from 
any other in the w orld, and “the sooner they submit to its require- 
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ments, the better. And it is especially necessary, that it should be 
attended to in every thing connected with the soldier, and that his 
dress, the nature of the duties assigned to him, and his general 
management should at all times when possible be regulated with 
reference to it. Howessential is it that his Officer, whose local in- 
experience renders him ignorant of the urgency of the case, should 
Jearn from the counsel of those whom time and circumstances 
have qualified to form a correct opinion! Strangers are much 
struck with the attention and deference which older European 
residents are compelled to pay to the sun, and by the manner in 
which they regulate their movements according to his. On first 
arriving, people cannot realize the fact that he is an enemy to be 
avoided as much as possible: they think that his powers and those 
of the hot winds, and of the climate generally, are exaggerated, 
or that by exposure they will become hardened or acclimated. 
But those who do so, commit a great mistake. In the first place, 
it is a disputed point among scientific men, whether there is any 
such process as being acclimated at all; or at all events, whether 
any such process takes place to a degree greater than this, that per- 
sons who having lived carefully, have got well over the first years 
of their residence in tropical climates, are less liable to certain 
diseases than those newly arrived. Colonel Tulloch, a great au- 
thority in military statistics, denies that there is any such thing 
as acclimation; and he shews that the young soldiers do not 
suffer most, and that regiments suffer more and more during 
every year of their stay within the tropics. In like manner, 
in the Medical Annals, we have it expressly stated as one of the 
deductions from the figures shewn :— 

“ That no immunity from disease is purchased by length of residence in 
this country ;—levers alone appearing to contribute somewhat more largely 
to the total number of deaths during the first-three years than alter- 
wards.”—Vol. 9, p. 253. 

It is a matter of time to teach officers of Queen’s regiments 
the danger of exposing their men: and as a general rule they 
are not nearly careful enough of them in this respect. The 
common answer to any advice on the subject is, “ We did so in 
the Crimea,” or “ We did so in such another place :’—and the 
will not believe, till taught, (as taught they will be) that the 
Indian sun and the Indian heat are things, the like of which 
they have never seen before. 


Mr. Martin, a Surgeon of great experience, observes in his 
excellent work “ on the Influence of Tropical Climates”— 


“‘ That so circumstanced, salutary precautions in matters affecting health 
are too often despised or neglected, need be no matter of surprise; and a 
quotation from the writings of a gentleman who resided more than twenty 
years in India, and whose talent for observation is peculiar, will place the 
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fact beyond a doubt. “ Nothing,” says Captain Williamson, ‘‘ can be more 
preposterous than the significant sneers of gentlemen on their first arrival 
in India; meaning thereby to ridicule, what they consider effeminacy 
or luxury. Thus several may be seen walking about without chattahs 
(umbrellas) during the greatest heats. They affect to be ashamed of re- 
quiring aid, and endeavour to uphold, by such a display of indifference, 
the great reliance placed on strength of constitution. This unhappy infa- 
tuation rarely exceeds a few days; at the end of that time, we are too often 
called upon to attend the funeral of the self+deluded victim.’’—(p. 88.) 

It is from “ this unhappy infatuation,’ that we have the 
constant spectacle of officers and men who have been but 
short time in the country, walking about at mid-day. Hence 
we have seen dragoons daily paraded at noon, and marched 
on foot to their stables and back, a lone distane e, with the 
worst results on their health,—and others marched for miles on 
a hot December forenoon with their heavy brass helmets on their 
heads,—when there was no conceivable reason, in the one case, 
why they should have gone to their stables at all, or in the other 
ease, why their march should not have been performed before the 
sun had attained his height. Hence also we see forenoon parades 
in the open air, sentries posted in the sun, when they are of no 
real use, and other similar follies. In the cold months, such things 
may be done with impunity in certain districts ; but as a general 
rule they are at all seasons very injurious. The following pas- 


sages will show what an Indian sun can do, and what it constant. 
ly does :— 

“* While examining the records at the Director General’s Office, to which 
the kindness of Sir James Macgregor gave me access, the clerk who assisted 
me in the examination said, ** Here, Sir, are twenty-two admissions into 
hospital at Berhampore in one season from apoplexy, and twenty-one 
deaths.” They were examples of the most violent cerebral fever, amounting 
in some cases to actual coup-de-soleil. ‘ Where the line was to be drawn,’ 
reports Dr. Henderson, “ between apoplexy and remittent fever, is here hard 
tosay.’’ The history of these fatal cases, as given by Doctors Henderson 
and Mouat, the able officers then in medical charge of Her Majesty’s 13th 
Light Infantry, will afford a correct idea of this fever when in its worst 
form. 

“ The soldiers consisted of older men who had recently returned from the 
first Rangoon campaigns, and recruits but recently arrived from England, 
The corps was marched in two detachments, cruelly, because unnecessarily, 
during the hot season, from Nuddea to Berhampore, a distance of sixty miles. 
The recruits had been drilled in the sun thriee a day before quitting Cal- 
cutta, so as greatly to injure their health; in short, both classes compos- 
ing the corps were in but indifferent health on commencing their un- 
fortunate march: and though it was chiefly conducted during the 
night, with every care within reach of the medical officers, the effects 
were fatal in a remarkable degree, while none of the natives were taken ill 
during the trip. Such of the Europeans as could not reach the ground of 
encampment by 9 A. M., were seen to drop down and instantly expire ; others 
less severely attacked were saved by timely and copious bleeding.” But 
presently Dr. Henderson, the medical officer in charge, became seriously ill; 
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and the day closed with a sick list of sixty-three, and eighteen deaths, out 
of the right wing of the regiment alone; both the sickness and the deaths 
being principally confined to the recruits * * * 

Such is an example of the severer form of the ardent fever peculiar to the 
hot season in Bengal ; and from a very interesting report by Dr. Milligan of 
the 63rd foot, we find that like symptoms resulted from the exposure of his 
corps to the sun during a Military funeral at Madras. “The greater 
number of the men,” he says, ‘ were in the prime of life; but there were 
amongst them some old soldiers who has served twenty years and upwards, 
some of it in the West Indies, and were much broken down by service and 
intemperate habits. The entire corps had just arrived from the Australian 
colonies, where spirituous liquors can be had on easy terms.” The regiment 
landed at Madras in the month of May; and from the date of the “ untoward 
circumstance of the funeral,’’ the hospital became filled with cases of fever. 
Two men dropped down, and died on the very day of the funeral, and for 
several days afterwards the fever cases augmented considerably. “I have 
reason to believe,” adds Dr. Milligan, “that the effects of this exposure to 
the rays of the vertical sun, did not rest here, but laid the foundation of 
future mischief in assisting to originate fever , he spatitis and dyse ntery, from 
which the regiment afterwards suffered much.” Examination of f the body 
after death was unfortunately impracticable in both instances cited, as the 
sickness of most of the medical officers, and the harassing duties imposed 
upon all, left no time for the customary investigations.”—Martin, pp. 
204-205. 

We all know that exposure to the cold-weather sun is not ne- 
eessarily hurtful to persons who are properly clothed, and are ac- 
tively employed during the time they are exposed. Hunting, 
shooting, cricket, and ‘other out-of-door amusements are engaged 
in without bad results at that season. Indigo planters too, rail- 
way assistants, and such persons, are constantly in the open air. 
But the case of the soldier on parade, or merely making a tire- 
some march with nothing to interest him, or for him to ‘look for- 
ward to, is very different. He will feel the unpleasant and 
hurtful effects of the sun, long before he would, if he had a little 
excitement ; and he is moreover frequently without that which 
just makes all the difference in the worl l,—a proper dress. Of 
the amount of exposure and of intense labour, that men can go 
through with the excitement of an enemy in front to keep them 
up, sufficient evidence has been given by the forces before Delhi, 
and by the gallant bands which attempted the relief of Lucknow 
in August and September last. Indeed every day since the mu- 
tinies broke out has shewn, that when under the influence of 
strong feeling, Europeans, whether men or women, are able to 
undergo an almost incredible amount of fatigue and exposure. 
Still, though many at such times go through much and survive, 
it must not be forgotten that many succumb: because armies 
have fought and conquered in spite of the evil influences of cli- 
mate, we are not therefore to suppose that it is not hurtful and 
deadly. 

Military affairs, however, cannot possibly go on without 
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there being often a great deal of exposure. It becomes then 
of the utmost importance that the dress of the soldier should be 
such as to afford him most protection. 

Regiments which have been some years in this country, come 
to be pretty well aware of the dangers of exposure, and generally 
take the best precautions they can accordingly. We, however, 
see exceptions even amongst them, owing chiefly to the whims of 
individual officers—who prefer the indulgence of their own fancies, 
to the comfort and health of the men under their command. 

Perhaps the most essential of all precautions is that his head 
should be covered so as to prevent the sun from striking directly 
upon it. Mr. Martin in speaking on this subject, says,—(p. 127) 

* To theabove observations on dress may be added, that no European 
should voluntarily expose himself, at any season, to the direct rays of the sun. 
If forced to be out of doors, the chatta (umbrella) should never be neglected, 
if he wish to guard against coup de-soleil, or some other dangerous” conse- 
quence of imprudent exposure. 

The common “ solah” or pith hats, made of a helmet shape, are 
probably the best that can be used for this purpose ; such hats 
are not, however, suitable to the rainy season, as much wet soon 
reduces them to a state of pulp. There might therefore perhaps 
be some little difficulty in introducing them into the army for 
general wear, although we do not see why they should not be 
used with a good oil- cloth cover, and a strong binding such as 
would enable them to resist a blow. An almost equally good 
head-dress may be formed of a simple coil of cloth of many folds 
wound round the head. The cap covers of cotton cloth now is- 
sued to the men, (they wear one and carry the other in their kits) 
thin as they are, are better than nothing, and the men should 
never be allowed to go out without them, between sunrise and sun- 
set. They are, however, but avery slight protection, and are very 
far from sufficient. What the men require, is a thick shield for 
the temples and back of the head ; a covering which the rays of 
the sun will not easily penetrate, not a mere piece of white cloth 
put over the cap. If the present forage cap had a peak, and was 
of a larger size, so as really to cover the head, instead of merely 
sticking on the top of it, a long roll of white cloth wound round 
the cap, leaving a good fall behind, to cover the back and sides 
of the head, would be all that is wanted. In many regiments, 
not new to ‘the country, this roll of cloth is constantly worn; it 
was introduced by an order of Lord Gough, and answers very 
well, looking by no means unmilitary. That the back of the 
head, and nape of the neck should be covered, is of great impor- 
tance : and the men should not be allowed to wind (as they are 
fond of doing,) the whole cloth round their heads without leaving 
enough to hang down behind. 
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The peaked forage cap with a good roll of cloth should be the 
head-dress of all regiments alike, of whatever branch of the ser- 
vice ; and no other should ever be worn, unless the “ solah” hat 
eould be introduced. The full dress helmets of the cavalry are 
especially bad : they are heavy, hot, and cumbersome, so much 
so that they should be taken from the men on the day they land, 
and not be returned to them till their re-embarkation for Eng- 
land, if even then. They are always ridiculous, and we know of 
no one sensible argument in favor of their being used in India, 
The Albert hats of the regiments of the line are not quite so bad, 
and if the military mind deems if absolutely necessary, they 
might, in the cold weather, be worn on grand days by regiments 
not in the field. But when a regiment is going on active ser- 
vice, all full dress of every kind should be put in store, and kept 
there till its return : for the less the men are then troubled with 
dress, the easier will their work be to them. Full dress coverings 
for the head are especially incompatible with real work. As a proof 
of this we may refer to the conduct of H. M.’s 24th at Chilli- 
anwallah. At the commencement of the battle, the men were 
wearing the Albert shako ; but most of them threw their hats 
away long before the day was over. 

We should even insist on depriving the Highlanders of their 
fine bonnets and plumes. It is true they are not very heavy, 
or very hot in themselves, but they are no protection from the 
sun, and are very cumbersome. How they can be taken care of 
by a regiment on active service, is a perfect mystery, unless it be 
true, as we have heard hinted, that each man earries his own 
band-box. Donald must be very proud of his personal appear- 
ance, or he would not willingly submit to the trouble of such an 
appendage, except at times when he has nothing else to think of. 

The red coat seems inseparably associated with the idea of a 
British soldier, and there is but little prospect of its being ever 
abandoned, notwithstanding that red has been shewn to make a 
far better mark than green or grey, and that in these days of 
improved rifle practice, so much depends on the color of the ob- 
ject aimed at. Red is also objectionable for this country, as being 
a warmer color than many others which might be selected. s 

On the whole, however, and except that its color offers an un- 
necessarily good mark for the enemy, we see no great reason to 
find fault with the present infantry frock coat, for the eold 
weather. But it is quite unsuitable, from its heat, for any 
other season; although even in the hot weather and rains, 
there may be occasions on which warm clothing is in demand, 
Most of the regiments which arrived last year from England, 
were provided with light tunics (some of them colored) of 
coarse cotton, which formed a very serviceable and good 
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dress. The men looked better and more soldier-like, as well as 
more comfortable in them, than in the old white jackets ; and 
the loose tunics have the great advantage of fitting the wearer 
in a natural manner, and not looking, as the old jackets invariably 
do, as if they were in the very act of splitting up the back. It 
is to be hoped that all the regiments now in the eountry have 
been provided with these loose frocks ; indeed we cannot doubt 
but that they have been well supplied with light clothing of all 
sorts in anticipation of the hot weather. 

The kilts of the Highlanders make an excellent dress for In- 
dia. The conspiracies of the mosquitoes against the legs of the 
wearers, are a great source of misery to fresh arrivals, but that 
soon passes off. While the kilt isa cool dress, it keeps warm 
the stomach and loins, which are the parts of the body that 
above all others ought in the tropics to be kept comfortable. 
It is equally good for the cold weather and for the hot, being 
worn during the latter season with a cotton tunic, instead of 
with the ordinary red cloth coatee. We should be very sorry to 
see the kilt abandoned, as some persons have suggested it ought 
to be. The men like it, and are proud of it; the natives here 
stand in much greater awe of its wearers, than of those who are 
clad in trowsers; and not only is it a becoming dress, but it is 
the basis of a strong esprit de corps, which should be kept up and 
encouraged as much as possible. 

And this leads us to remark that it seems to us that more at- 
tention should be paid to variety in military uniforms, and that 
there is too great a tendency to make one regiment in the line 
entirely undistinguishable from another, and to suppress regi- 
mental emulation and esprit de corps. The system in most con- 
tinental armies is to assimilate one regiment to another, and to 
congregate vast masses of men in battalions scarcely distinguish- 
able,—a plan by which, not only individuals, but whole regiments 
are rendered mere units of the measure of military strength— 
mere machines, with the least possible amount of spirit or volli- 
tion in them. In the British army, there always has been a good 
deal of regimental esprit de corps—and there are few men who 
do not glory in the number or name of the corps to which they 
belong, or who would not undertake any task, however arduous, 
in order to add to its reputation. Even to the civilian, the mere 
mention of a particular regiment calls up countless associations, 
and brings to the mind the recollection of its many past heroic 
deeds and sufferings. Hereafter for instance, who will ever hear 
of H. M.’s 78th, or the Ist Madras Fusiliers, without their ines- 
timable services of the past year, rising to his memory? The more 
distinctions there are, and the more emulation between regiments, 
the better, The men like the variety, and it gives them an object 
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to take an interest in and to think about. There is something 
good, even in the small matter of distinctive regimental pets ; 
as witness the pride taken in their Goat by the men of the 23rd 
Welsh Fusiliers! That animal conducted himself with much 
propriety and decorum while in Calcutta, and great was the 
astonishment, not to say awe, of the natives at the sight of him 
marching in a dignified manner at the head of his regiment. 
Such things seem but trifles; but the more play that is given 
to the feelings, and, even in some respects, to the imagination 
of the men, the better. The influence of the imagination and feel- 
ings, over the class of men that swell the ranks of our army, is 
always great, and may be turned to a most useful purpose,— 
the encouragement of a pride in their regiments, and in thems 
selves, which will raise them in the scale of moral being, give 
them something to live for, and make them more than mere 
dead machines. 

The uniforms of all our mounted soldiers are far too elalo- 
rate and heavy. They require a thorough re-modelling: sim- 
plicity and lightness, being the two great objects to be at- 
tained. Common charity, both to men and horses, demands that 
the present cumbersome and unmeaning full dress, should never 
more be seen within the tropics. It may be laid down as an 

axiom in dress generally, and in military dress partieularly, that 
nothing altogether useless is ornamental, and that any thing 
that impedes ‘the free action of the limbs, must look aw kward, 
as well as diminish the wearer’s capacity for work. If the 
authorities would but bear this in mind, in the ease of cavalry a 
well as of foot soldiers, and consult variety and a good pie Bo 
of colors, using those colors only which are lea ast distinct] 
visible at a distance, there ought to be no great difficulty in 
having plenty of good uniforms and endless variety. 

It stands to reason every where that there should be nothing 
in a man’s dress that can impede the action of the chest or 
freedom of the throat. In this country the evil consequences of 
disregarding this rule, are frequently displayed in the immediate 
illness of the unhappy vietim. For instance, the wearing of stocks, 
so much the favorites of Sir George Brown and others of the old 
school, increases the danger of coup de solei/ under certain circum- 
stances. We have it on very good authority that some years ago, 
in a regiment on the march near Ferozepore, the men who were 
wearing stocks, fell down as if in a species of apoplexy,—and 
that many deaths i in the same way took place in a regiment in 
China, which went into action with leathern stocks, “and but- 
toned up to the throat. We had thought that the w earing the 
eld stock was no longer enforced in India: nevertheless it was 
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worn in Caleutta, by many of the regiments that recently landed 
there—with a view no doubt of acclimatising the men! 

It must not be supposed, from any observations we have 
made, that we would have soldiers neglect their duties for 
fear of exposing or hurting themselves, or that we are op- 
posed generally to military precision in parades, and mat- 
ters of dress. Of course when real work is on hand, it 
must be done at whatever cost; and the most scrupulous 
cleanliness and precision in dress should be enforced at all 
times, when it can be done without needlessly harassing the 
men. For regiments living quietly in cantonments, with no 
active service to perform, pipe clay and parades are absolutely 
essential, and are the best things possible for the men. We are 
no advan ates for neglect of duty or for slovenliness or carelessness 
in the soldier. Discipline and drill cannot well be too strict : 
but all such matters should be directed with due regard to the 
health and permanent efficiency of the men. 

The selection of healthy stations for European troops will, for 
some time to come, occupy much attention, and as in many 
places new barracks will have to be erected, it is to be hoped 
that they will be built according to those plans which past ex- 
perience has taught us are the best. As regards the selection 
of localities for military stations, it is easy to lay down rules, 
but it is impossible to apply them with perfect certainty ; for 
experience alone, not only in India, but all over the world, shows 
what places are really the most healthy. Mr. Russell, in his history 
of the Russian war, illustrates the truth of this forcibly, in des- 
eribing Deyna. He says, ‘ Whoever gazed on these rich meadows 
. stretching for lone miles away, and bordered by heights on 
‘ which the dense forests struggled all but in vain, to pierce the 
‘« masses of wild vine, clematis, dwarf acacia, and many coloured 

brushwoods, on the verdant hill sides, and on the dancing 

waters of lake and stream below, lighted up by the golden rays 
of a Bulgarian summer’s sun, might well think that no En- 
elish glade or hill top could well be healthier or better suited 
for the residence of man. But these meadows nurture the 
fever, the ague, dysentery, and pestilence, in their bosom, the 
lake and the stream exhale death, and at night fat unctuous 
vapours rise up fold after fold from the valleys, and creep up 
* in the dark, and steal into the tent of the sleeper, and wrap 
‘ him in their deadly embrace. He further says that the un- 
healthiness of the place, where the British army was encamped, 
was very well known to the Turks. So that very possibly if 
we had made a little enquiry beforehand, we might, by going 
elsewhere, have avoided the great loss which we suffered there. 
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And no doubt even in this country, when troops have not pre- 
viously lived in a particular place, it would be well before con- 
verting it into a station to obtain the opinion of the natives as 
to its general healthiness. A striking illustration of the uncer- 
tainty of judging from appearances, occurs in the case of Dum- 
Dum, the position of which would lead to the conclusion that 
it must be very unhealthy, whereas in fact it ranks among the 
more healthy stations in the Bengal Presideney. 

Mr. Macpherson has prepared a table, shewing the comparative 
healthiness for European troops of the principal stations in 
Bengal, and the following are some of the conclusions he deduces 
from it :— 


“Ist. That Rawul Pindee and Jullundhur have proved the healthiest, for 
European troops, of all our stations in this Presidency, while the old canton- 
ment of Cawnpore wis the least salubrious. 

“9nd. That the Punjab contains, in Rawul Pindee and Lahore, at once 
the most and the least healthy (but one) of our military posts; and at 
another of its stations, Peshawur, we find the largest proportion of admis- 
sions to hospital, viz: the very high one of 352 per cent. of strength. 

“3rd. That of the hill stations, Dugshai shows by much the smallest 
proportion of deaths. ‘The average number at Kussowlie has been the same 
as at Meerut or Benares; and at Subathoo it was higher than at Agra, 
Chinsurah, or Dum Dum. _ It is however impossible to arrive at just con- 
clusions from the figures alone, because regiments are usually sent to the 
hills after complete prostration from sickness, and return to the plains as 
soon as the men again become tolerably healthy. 

“4th. That the large mortality remarked in certain stations, is in many 
instances clearly traceable to some known defect in the site, drainage, or 
construction of the barracks, or to their being over-crowded; and that by a 
comparatively small outlay, these evils might be remedied in a greater or less 
degree.” —(Med, An. vol. 9, p. 252.) 

As regards their comparative healthiness, the various stations 


seem to “stand thus. The most healthy of all is Rawul Pindee, 
then come Jullundhur, Dugshai, Kussowlie, Meerut, Benares, 
Agra, Chinsurah, Dum-Dum, Subathoo, Umballa, Dinapore, 
Ferozepore, Peshawur, Berhampore, Fort William, Lahore, and 
Cawnpore. But Mr. Macpherson remarks with justice, that 
various points must be kept in view as modifying the con- 
clusions he arrives at :— 


“ First we ought to know something of the site and character of the 
barracks, and the comparative prevalence of epidemics during the particular 
periods. All places are more or less subject to such visitations at intervals, 
but some localities more than others: the degree of liability being, for the 
most part, in exact proportion to that of the mal-position or mal-construe- 
tion, or defective drainage, of the barracks. The Cawnpore ones, especially 
those of the infantry, used to afford a notorious exemplitication of this, and 
the frequent recurrence of epidemics there caused the excessive mortality 
indicated in the table. * * * * * * * 

“ But supposing the buildings themselves and their position to be unexcep- 
tionable, we require further to learn whether they were never over-crowded ? 
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What the troops were that furnished the return? Whether regiments, or 
bodies of recruits, fresh from England ; or men who have resided sometime 
in the country? If the latter, whether they were healthy or otherwise at 
their previous station? And,—not least important,—whether the Com- 
mandant had had that practical experience of an Indian climate, the want 
of which so often leads even the most intelligent officers into fatal mis- 
management of their men. 

“The rates of mortality for Fort William, for Chinsurah, and for Dum- 
Dum, have been, it is notorious, most unfavorably influenced from time to 
time by the operation of two or three of the above causes. Many of the 
soldiers to whom tlie returns relate were recruits, who were huddled together 
in double the number the barracks were designed to accommodate. In Fort 
William, where the barracks themselves were very inferior to what they 
now promise to be, this has been of constant occurrence ; and that the same 
thing hsppens at Dum-Dum occasionally, the following example will show. 
In 1849-50; H. M.’s 70th foot, 1,100 strong, were crammed into bar- 
racks there intended to hold 400, and lost an enormous number of men 
while the artillery in the adjoining barrack, not cooped up, continued 
healthy. A large batch of artillery recruits however arriving, they were 
put in with the latter, and then the artillery suffered more than the 
70th, the mortality at Dum-Dum_ for that year reaching the almost incredible 
height of 20 per cent. Similar facts could be adduced with regard to 
other stations, especially as to Dinapore, where, as is well known, the 
infantry barracks are extremely hot, confined and ill ventilated, and accord- 
ingly produce a considerably higher bill of mortality than that station would 
show under more favorable circumstances.—(Med. An, vol. 9, p. 219—221.) 


More perhaps depends upon the actual barracks, than on the 
district where they are situated. Ifthey are bad and insuffi- 
cient, the men will be sickly, in the healthiest station in India, 
Their site must be well chosen with reference to the immediate 
vicinity,—their lowest floor must be considerably raised from 
the ground,—all the rooms must be airy, and, at the same time, 
possess the means of excluding the external air when necessary, 
—the drainage and conservancy arrangements for some distance 
around, must be carefully and constantly attended to,—and they 
must never be over-crowded. Thore should always be deep veran- 
dahs on every side, and good bathing places, and plenty of them. 
Fort William, with the exception of Cawnpore and Lahore, has 
been the most unhealthy station on this side of India, but much 
has lately been done to improve it; and more will yet, no doubt, 
be done, as it easily may be. If the barracks which have been 80 
long in process of being built there were inhabited, that would 
alone probably oreatly diminish the amount of sickness. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether these barracks are habita- 
ble: for this is a question as to which very great doubts have 
been expressed. 

Barracks for Europeans are being built both at Barrackpore 
and at Dum-Dum ; these, together with those already existing at 
Chinsurah, will supply accommodation for a large force in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta, and will, in the event of sickness 
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breaking out, make if easy to give the men in that neighbour- 
hood the benefit of a little change of air and scene,—a benefit 
which is often of the utmost use. Raneegunge appears to be a 
place which must be healthy, if it is possible. from its physical 
characteristics to declare any locality in Lower Bengal healthy,— 
and we should think barracks might well be constructed there : for 
while a regiment stationed at Raneegunge, is already so far on 
its way up-country, it might, if necessary, be brought into 
Calcutta in four hours. The want of barracks is at the present 
moment one of the great difficulties which the Government has 
to contend with. And the pressure on this point has been so 
much felt that the legislature has come to the assistance of the 
executive by enabling it to employ compulsory labour. This 
assistance is required in some districts, although in most, especi- 
ally in Bengal, plenty of labor is always available where good 
wages are paid, if the employer will only take the trouble to see 
that the good wages which he pays, reach the hands of the work- 
men, and that they are not eaten up by middlemen (as they are 
in nine cases out of ten in the Public Works Department.) The 
frame-work of huts, such as were used in the Crimea, has been 
sent out from England, and may have now arrived. The troops 
if compelled to live in mat sheds or tents during the hot wea- 
ther, will necessarily suffer very severely. W ooden sheds ,or the 
Crimean huts, built round with eutcha work, such as the natives 
can run up very cheaply and quickly, would probably be the best 
resource in the present emergency. At all events, crowding the 
men together into any kind of building, must be avoided as much 
as possible. That barracks at all sufficient to hold the Europeans 
now under arms, can be built before the hot weather is fairly set 
in every where, is out of the question. But in those that are 
building, let it be always remembered that, whatever the imme- 
diate expense may be, those barracks are eventually far the 
cheapest to the State, in which the men are most likely to live 
long and in good health. 

Since the Russian war, the average age of the men, in the 
Queen’s regiments, must be considerably lower than it was for- 
merly : indeed a very large proportion of those which served long 
before Sevastopol are now composed of mere lads. From Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s tables we gather many curious facts as to the average 
age of the European force in India, the age at which disease 
proves most mortal, and the length of time those who die have 
served in this country. We learn* “ that of the men constitute 
‘ing the European force, two-fifths are under twenty-five 
‘ years of age, more than one-third between twenty- -five and 


* Med, An. vol. 8, p, 605, 
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thirty, and nearly one-fourth upwards of thirty: the propor- 
‘ tion of men in the middle period being much larger in India 
‘ than elsewhere :’ and “ that of the soldiers who die, about 
‘ one-sixth have resided less than one year in India, more than 
‘ three-fifths less than five years, and upwards of four-fifths, 
‘ in fact, fully nine-tenths, have not completed ten years’ service 
‘ in this country.” These returns speak for themselves. The 
nature of the duties which the soldiers are called on to per- 
form, and their own thoughtlessness and reckless excesses, 
must be the combined causes of a mortality so speedy and 
so much greater than that amongst their fellow country- 
men of a higher class, and engaged in pursuits not military. 

Drunkenness is the great bane of all European regiments. It 
is so at home, as every one knows well, who has ever lived in a 
garrison town. But nowhere does drinking flourish more ram- 
pant than in India, where it is a principal source of much of the 
sickness and mortality which exists. The liquor the soldiers get in 
this country, is in itself more noxious than that with which under 
ordinary circumstances they would be supplied at home; it is 
more readily procurable; and the climate makes it impossible 
to drink with impunity any great quantity of spirits, however 
evood the quality. The man who will devise an effectual plan 
for keeping our soldiers from the use of intoxicating liquors in 
India, will confer an immense blessing on the soldier himself, 
and will save the State many valuable lives annually. We draw 
the attention of officers and military authorities to the various 
portions of Mr. Martin’s book which bear upon this subject, for 
they are much to the point :— 


“On the abuse of ardent spirits in our various colonies, it were almost 
in vain to speak. Before that terrible vice can be overcome, something far 
more powerful than medical reasoning on facts, or the warnings of experience 
founded on them, must be brought into active operation. Discipline must 
still further alter its direction: in place of being active only to punish 
wrong, it ought and must be exerted further and further in the encourage- 
ment of good conduct. 

“ Henry Marshall speaking of the British soldier in the East Indies in his 
day, says: ‘* * * * J have seen thirty-two punished men in a regi- 
mental hospital at one time; perhaps not a single individual of that number 
suffered for a crime, which was not a direct consequence of the immoderate 
use of spirits. I recollect attending the punishment of seven men of 
the same regiment, who received among them four thousand two hundred 
lashes. They had been all tried for crimes arising from habits of intemper- 
ance. Since the institution of the Recorder’s, and Supreme Court at 
Madras, no less than thirty-four British soldiers have forfeited their lives 
for murders, and most of them were committed in their intoxicated 
moments.’ 

“ How, it may be asked, can courts-martial and officers in command, alto- 
gether reject the excuse of intemperance, so long as a soldier is furnished 
by Government with the means of depriving him of his reason as part of 
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his daily subsistence, all of which he is directed to use? Beccaria is of 
opinion that the punishment of crime cannot be just, or in other words 
necessary, if the laws have not endeavoured to prevent that crime, by the 
best means which times and circumstances would allow. 

“ We instil the moral and physical poison with one hand, and hold out the 
lash with the other, as the antidote against indulgence. Coercive measures 
have at all times been found very ineffectual for prev enting the evils arising 
from intemperate habits, partly ‘because the soldiers do not generally regard 
drunkenness as an ignominious vice. Where punishment has no influence 
in checking a man from repeating a breach of discipline, or in preventing 
others from committing a like offence, it is worse than useless. 

‘‘ Where endemic fevers prevail, the temperate, it is true, are attacked as 
well as the intemperate; but it is universally admitted by medical men, that 
the former has a much better prospect of recovery than the latter. Des- 
genettes, in his medical history of the French army in Egypt, observes that 
daily experience demonstrates that all the soldiers who indulge in intemperate 
habits and that are attacked with fevers, die; nay, we may go still further 
and say, that they have been more liable to an attack of disease. Sir 
James McGregor repeats the same observations even more emphatically.” — 

(Pp. 407-409.) 


In Caleutta within the last year, we have seen one soldier 
suffer the last penalty of the law for the murder of his Sergeant 
Major, and two others punished for the manslaughter of com- 
rades, the crime in each instance being attributable to the 
drunkenness of the offender. 

Mr. Martin, however, is wrong in stating that the soldier is 
‘furnished by Government with the means of depriving him 
‘ of his reason as part of his daily subsistence, ali of which he is 

directed to use.” It is true that when on active service, he is 
often so supplied: and as an instance of it, we believe that the 
army before Delhi was so, and to an extent which consider- 
ably injured the health of the men and disorganised the force. 
But under ordinary circumstances no spirit ration is now served 
out. Instead of it, a small addition, amounting to about one 
rupee six annas a month, is made to the soldier’s pay : that is 
to say, his pay is so much higher than it used to be before 
the spirit ration was abolished. But in every regiment rum 
as well as beer is to be bought at the canteen: this rum is sup- 
plied by the Commissariat, and is, no doubt, wholesome enough 
after its kind. It is sold at one anna per dram, a considerably 
higher price than would be paid for the same quantity of liquor 
in the bazar, (where a dram of rum costs two pice, and of brandy 
one anna), and two drams of rum, and one quart of beer are 
all that one man can obtain in his own name in one day. Much 
has been said against regimental canteens, and indeed may be 
said with truth; but it is difficult to see how it would be possi- 
ble to do without them, or something like them. The misfortune 
is, that the men are not content with the canteens, but ranging 
the bazars, drink the poisonous compounds sold in spirit shops 


Marcu, 1858. T 
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where they can enjoy unrestricted freedom. Even under the most 
adverse circumstances, and in spite of every endeavour made to 
prevent their doing so, they are constantly devising and obtain- 
ing the means of gratifying their passion independently of the 
barrack canteens. 

It is of course a choice between two great evils; but surely, 
if a soldier must get drink, (and he will in spite of all the pre- 
cautions in the world,) it is much better in every point of view 
that he should get it in some place recognized and _ superintend- 
ed by the authorities, where he will be supplied with sound 
liquor and will be looked after, than that he should get it in a 
grog-shop in the bazar, where he will find nothing much better 
than poison, where he will be wholly beyond the reach of any 
restraint, and where he will be preyed upon by sharks and thieves 
of every description, as has been many a gallant fellow lately 
in Caleutta, even to the loss of the hard won medals he wore 
on his breast ! 

The drinking shops in the bazars pay a large revenue annually, 
bnt they are very badly regulated. This is not as it should be. 
We shall not here enlarge upon the general question of the en- 
couragement given by “Government. to spirit dealers, and the 
consequent introduction and increase of intoxication throughout 
the country. But it is beyond argument that as the Government 
recognises these places and licenses them, it is its bounden duty to 
be watchful of them, and to keep them under proper control. 
Very little that is cood can be expected of any establishment 
in the nature of a drinking shop in an Oriental town; 
but the number of such places ought to be kept at the 
lowest possible limit, they should be under the strictest 
surveillance of the police, and some provision should be made 
that the liquor sold is what it professes to be, and of rea- 
sonably good quality. In Calcutta, breaches of the peace are 
committed almost nightly, and generally with impunity, by 
soldiers or sailors, liberty men, whose exploits commence in a 
drinking shop. To such a height had the grievance risen that 
we find the Grand Jury at the last December sessions, making a 
special presentment to ‘the Supreme Court on the subject, and 
not before it was time that notice should be taken of it, They 
say,* “ that they have seen with much regret the cases brought 
‘ before them arising out of drunken affrays among European 
‘ soldiers, and assaults by them on unoffending people, and con- 
‘ flicts between them and the police, one of such cases having 
‘ unfortunately terminated in loss of life. That while the 
‘ Grand Jury feel that such outrages reflect much discredit on 


* December 5, 1857. 
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the character of European sailors, and will draw down on the 
‘ perpetrators well deserved punishment, they believe that much 
‘ of their evil arises from no sufficient means having yet been 
‘ taken to prevent a sale of adulterated or poisonous liquors, 
‘ which either stupify or madden those who drink them. The 
‘ Jury believe that this is an evil which has increased or is in- 
‘ creasing, and which might, by proper precautions, be diminish- 
‘ ed, if not put an end to. The Grand Jury desire also to repre- 
‘ sent that the peace of the town of Calcutta is endangered by the 
‘ want of an efficient control over the large numbers of both 
‘ sailors and soldiers, who are nightly on leave, and many of 
‘ whom are found drank and riotous in different parts of Cal- 
* cutta.” 

In justice to the army it must be said, that though the drunk- 
enness of the regiments on their first arrival was on some 
occasions frightful, actual breaches of the peace and crime were 
not common among the men, and that the chief offences com- 
plained of by the Grand Jury, were committed, not by the 
soldiers, but by the drunken sailors and other vagrant Europeans 
in the bazar. 

A canteen has recently been opened in Caleutta on the plain, 
between the Fort and the town, the object being to provide a 
place where, without going into the bazars at all, the men may 
be provided with sound drinkable liquor. Quoits and other amuse- 
ments are also furnished, so as to make the place attractive : and 
we believe, that on the whole, the scheme has been successful, and 
has tended to keep the men out of mischief. We should be glad 
to bear of such canteens being established at other large stations. 
It is a false delicacy more than any thing else, whic h kee ‘ps the 
authorities from dealing openly and dec ‘isively with some of the 
greatest social evils. While they try to keep them in check, they 
should, at the same time, acknowledge the necessity of their exis- 
tence, and, by open and decided measures, prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, their bad effects. It appears to us, that in this instance, the 
best thing to be done, would be to stop the sale of rum and of all 
spirits at the barrack canteens, continuing the sale of beer alone ; 
and to establish a Government canteen outside the regimental 
lines, but removed if possible from the native bazars. ‘To these 
outside canteens the men should be directed to resort when out on 
leave, and there they should be supplied with whatever they want 
at the canteen price. The sale of spirits, while permitted, should 
of course be discouraged as much as possible, and the establishment 
should contain a tea and coffee room, and possess the means of 
reasonable amusement for those who frequent them. It should 
never be forgotten that the object is to keep the men from worse 
evil, and therefore pains should be taken to make these canteens as 
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attractive as possible. The better they are managed the less likely 
will the men be to go elsewhere, and the less excuse they will 
have if they do go elsewhere. In regimental canteens beer 
should still "be sold. It leads to but little intoxication, and 
as its price is two and a half annas per quart, the men can 
scarcely afford to drink it in such quantities as to be bad 
for them. We have no doubt that canteens outside the 
lines would, with judicious management, soon become popu- 
lar, and w ould be frequented by the ore ater portion of the better 
disposed men, especially if no other drinking shops were allowed 
in the neighbourhood, and the police were tolerably active. 
Much, however, depends on the managers, and on the suppression 
of temptation elsewhere. : 

But while much still remains to be done for the reform 
of the army as regards drunkenness, we are glad to find that this 
vice has for some time been rather on the decrease :— 

“ Delirium tremens has been very much commoner in India than at home, 
but the mortality among those attacked twice as great in England. The 
number of admissions from this complaint, as from drunkenness, has great- 
ly and steadily diminished among us since 1846, owing no doubt to the more 
general use of beer and an improved canteen system altogether.”—(Med. 


ae. Vol. 9, p. 255.) 


Another testimony, amongst many, that the British soldier of 
the present day is an improvement upon his predecessors. 

There can be no question that our officers do less for their men 
than they might. The moral tone of the men depends, in a great 
measure, on them, and it might be greatly raised by a Tittle 
more exertion on their part: if they would only set them a 
good example, and if they would not think that they have 
no concern with the minds or morals of those under them, 
and that when they have gone through certain prescribed forms, 
they have no further duty to do. Nothing would strike so 
completely at the root of the vice of drunkenness as the im- 
provement of the soldier’s mord/e, and his own self-respect being 
increased: with a tolerably well regulated active and contented 
mind, his good health would be comparativ ely certain. On the 
officers, the state of mind of the men chiefly depends: and greatly 
do they neglect their duty when they forget this, and when 
they do not use their utmost, to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities given them by their position, of influencing their men for 
good, and of directing them towards rational occupations and 
enjoyments. <A few kind words from an officer go a long way 
with most soldiers, and the influence of an officer who is really 
kind to them, and who, they see, takes an interest in them and 
their affairs, is very great. How much good might not officers 
do, if they would only act through their feelings a little more. 
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There is much difficulty, especially in India, where the men 
must remain within doors during the long hot days of the sum- 
mer months, in providing sufficient and suitable occupation for 
their leisure hours, when they are not on duty. There is gene- 
rally a regimental school-master, and assistant school-master, 
whose instruction the recruits are required to attend, and many 
others attend voluntarily. Also in most regiments, if not all, 
there is a library, to which all who can read oenerally subscribe, 
and to which the Government contributes. The library subscrip- 
tion paid by the men is of course but small, and good manage- 
ment is required to procure a_ tolerably sufficient supply ” of 
books. Contributions of books might very well be made to regi- 
mental libraries, by those who Shave more than they w ant 
for themselves ; and the donors would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they would be much prized, and of great use. 
Attached to the library should be (and in some cases is) a 
good reading-room, with lights for the evenings, and there 
the men should be ‘urged to spend their time instead of in 
the canteen, or in their sleeping-rooms. It is as a gene- 
ral rule better that they should read in the reading-room 
than that they should take the books away to their quar- 
ters : for it is desirable that they should not spend their whole 
day in exactly the same spot ; and besides they will think more of 
their books when they have a certain amount of trouble in getting 
at them. When we read the letters constantly published in news- 
papers, and written by non-commissioned officers and privates, it 
is impossible not to see that there must be well educated persons, 
of much information and good sense, who pass their time con- 
tentedly in barrack life, To them these libraries must be an un- 
speakable blessing. 

We all remember the demand for books of ever y description 
which there was for the army in the Crimea, and we know how 
eagerly those which were provided, were devoured by every one 
who could lay his hands upon them. And it is the same now 
here. We have with pleasure heard described the delight with 
which the arrival at their hospitals of Sir Colin Campbell, 
and that noble-hearted General Sir James Outram, is hail- 
ed by the sick and wounded, who know that they come not 
empty handed, but bringing with them (amongst other things) 
all the newspapers and books they can manage to collect. And 
let us here pay our tribute of praise to those two gallant officers 
for their great attention and kindness to the sick, whom they 
constantly visit,—wx/ike some generals, and amongst others, one 
who is now no more, but who was lately one of our most distin- 
guished leaders. 

But though school-masters and libraries and reading-rooms are 
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very essential, still they will not afford sufficient occupation or 
amusement for the great bulk of the men: for, as a class, our sol- 
diers are not either reading men or scholars. For the improvement 
of the mass we must rely more upon physical exertion (directed 
if possible to some useful purpose), than upon the exercise or culti- 
vation of the mind. Mr. Martin refers toa remarkable instance 
in which the benefits of constant occupation were shewn :— 
“The most complete army of modern times,—in health, discipline and 
equipment,—was that mustered by Napoleon in 1805, on the shores 0» po- 
site to England, and which a popular historian declares to have ‘ acquired a 
degree of perfection, in point of discipline, organization, and military 


habits, unprecedented since the days of Roman Legions.’ 

“This notable army amounted to one hundred and fourteen thousand com- 
batants ; and it is highly deserving of remark, that its exemption from dis- 
ease was ascribed by its incomparable leader, to habitual light and cheerful 
occupation of mind and body, short of fatigue. 

*** Constant employment,’ says one of his generals, ‘ was the true secret, 
both of their good health and docile habits; neither officers nor soldiers 
were ever allowed to remain any time idle ; when not employed in military 
evolutions, they were constantly engaged either in raising and strengthen- 
ing field works, or in levelling down eminences, draining marshes, or filling 
up hollows, to form agreeable esplanavles in front of their habitations, and 
where their exercises were performed.’ The same army, according to Tar- 
dien, marched from the sea coast without halt to the field of Austerlitz, 
over nearly 400 French leagues, leaving hardly any sick behind.” —Pp. 406, 
407. 

Every thing which is required for the use of a regiment, should 
as far as possible be supplied by the men themselves, and no- 
thing that can be done by them, should be left to be done for 
them by natives. ‘Those who have learned a trade before enlist- 
ing, ought to be encouraged to work at it, and those who have no 
trade to learn one. It is a question how far in times of peace, 
regiments may not be with advantage employed on public works, 
—such as road- making and erecting public buildings. If they 
could be so in this clim: ate, it would be clear vain to the country, 
that the wages or a portion of the wages which would otherwise 
be spent upon natives, should be added to the ordinar y pay of our 
own men. The greatest of military nations seems to have known 
very well the advantage of working its legions, when they were 
not employed in the field; and walls, aqueducts, and roads, to 
this day attest their labours. Our men have been employed on 
public works at some of the Mediterranean stations, and have re- 

ceived extra pay for it : and we should think that the more they 
can at all times be so employed the better. 

The Indian climate forbids much labour in the plains, as out- 
of-door parades must take place, and other regimental duties be 
performed at the only heurs when work in the open air is possi- 
ble. Even in the plains, however, there might, in the cold 
weather in most districts, be some hours of good work daily. In 
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the hills much might be done. And we believe that the experi- 
ment has been tried with success in the Neilgherries, where a 
portion of H. M. 74th Regiment has lately been employed in 
building barracks at Jackatolla, some of the men being thereby 
enabled to earn handsome sums of money. 

Gardens attached to the barracks, are very good things; for 
they both afford a pleasant occupation, and enable the men to 
provide a little variety in the shape of vegetables and fruit for 
their mess. Games and sports, and athletic exercises of all kinds, 
wrestling, boxing, fencing and cricket, should be kept up and 
encouraged. But all must be countenanced, and to some extent 
directed, by the officers: for in these matters, as in greater ones 
(except when they want to get into mischief) the men like being 
looked after and cared for. Much is in fact done constantly by 
officers for the amusement of their men. And they are always 
well and speedily rewarded for any trouble they take in this res- 
pect. For instance in 1553, the officers in some regiments in the 
Upper Provinces, got up games, which were rather ambitiously 
ealled the “ Olympic ;” and prizes, for which subscriptions were 
raised among the officers, were given to the most expert in run- 
ning, wrestling, sparring and other exercises. The games were 
very successful, and during the two days they lasted no 
ease of drunkenness occurred at the station. So in the Crimea, 
We learn from Russell that the officers, on one occasion in 
particular, got up races amongst themselves chiefly for the 
amusement of the men, more than two thousand of whom at- 
tended, “ from the innate love of sport which possesses our coun- 
‘ trymen wherever they are placed,” and conducted themselves 
with the utmost propriety and good humour. That “ innate 
‘ love of sport” is one of the good qualities of the English soldier, 
and well worthy of cultivation ; for if neglected, it is apt to die 
out altogether. It is one of the qualities which make him love 
to think that he has an enemy to face, and which make him 
fight as he does, when the hour of battle arrives. 

Much, however, as may be done to keep soldiers right by pro- 
viding them with sufficient occupation and amusement, still in 
every regiment frequent recourse must be had to other and less 
pleasant methods of preventing misconduct. Without the use of 
punishments of various sorts, the discipline essential to the effec- 
tiveness of an army, cannot possibly be kept up; for many as 
are the good men in a regiment, there are also many very bad 
Gues,—many who are continually doing wrong, and upon whom 
it is difficult to make any impression, either by kindness or by 
any other means. For ordinary offences, the usual punishments 
are extra drill, loss of pay, loss of rank, confinement to barracks 
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and the like. For the most heinous offences the punishment may 
be corporal punishment, or death. 

Corporal punishment is now but rarely inflicted. Except in 
an army in the field, when the passions of the men are excited, 
and are not to be restrained by ordinary measures, it should only 
be had recourse to in the case of individuals of a nature so de- 
graded that nothing short of the lash will keep them in check,— 
and such are occasionally found. So when men in the presence 
of an enemy forget themselves, and yield to their worse nature 
(as did many at Cawnpore on the occasion of the disasters of the 
last days of November, 1857,) it is absolutely necessary to resort 
to corporal punishment ; at such a time nothing else will enforce 
obedience, or restore order. While most people admit that flog- 
ging may occasionally be useful, there is among military men 
as among civilians, a strong feeling against its constant and 
promiscuous ap splie: ition. All will remember the agitation on the 
subject which was got up at home some years ago, when a soldier 
died at Hounslow in consequence, it was said, of being flogged. 
A great change for the better has taken place since, many years 
ago, Sir Robert Wilson, of the 15th Light Dragoons, (as quoted 
by Lord Brougham in his defence of the Hunts, when in- 
dicted for an article on corporal punishment,) wrote forcibly 
and truly that ‘‘ corporal punishments never yet reformed a corps, 
‘ but they have totally rumed many a man who would have 
* proved, under milder treatment, a meritorious soldier. They 
‘ break the spirit, without amending the disposition ; whilst the 
‘ lash strips the back, despair writhes round the heart, and the 
‘ miserable culprit, viewing himself as fallen below the rank of 
‘ his fellow species, can no longer attempt the recovery of his 
‘ station in society :’ and again, that, “ there is no mode of 
‘ punishment so disgraceful as flogging, and none more inconsis- 
‘ tent with the military character, “which should be esteemed as 
‘ the essence of honor and.the pride of mankind ; but when 
‘ what should be used but in very extreme cases, as the w//imum 
© supplicium producing the moral death of the criminal, becomes 
‘ the common penalty for offences in which there is no moral 
‘ turpitude, or but a petty violation of martial law, the evil re- 
‘ quires serious attention.” 

Flogging should be, as it is, the rare exception ; and it should 
not be, as it still is nominally, the rule. We do not much ap- 
prove of reading out to the men that military law imposes this 
degrading pen: alty on almost every offence that they can commit: 
omitting that rather offensive ceremony, we should leave it to 
Courts-Martial to award the punishment in such exceptional 
cases as appear to them imperatively to demand it. 
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In addition to the ordinary rewards of good conduct at home 
and in the colonies, soldiers in this country, if reasonably steady 
and intelligent, have little difficulty in obtaining good and lucra- 
tive employ ment away from their regiments. “The Polic e, and 
the Public Works and Commissariat departments, already pro- 
vide for large numbers of them ; and with the increased Euro- 
pean agency which must henceforth exist all over India, the 
facilities for obtaining such occupation will be much greater ‘than 
they have been. 

We must not overlook the very important general ques- 
tion of granting commissions to non- commissioned officers,— 
a question which we expect will come more and more pro- 
minently before the public, until it shall be decided to grant 
them, Although the return to the Royal Commission upon tlhe 
purchase of commissions in the army, does not favor the distri- 
bution of commissions by competition, yet we do not see why a 
system of competition should not be introduced, confined to non- 
commissioned officers under a certain age, unmarried, and of un- 
impeachable character. To such persons it has been proposed that 
a certain number, say one-sixth, of the commissions in a regiment 
should be open. 

The primary object of every system of course is to supply the 
army with as good and useful a class of officers as possible. 
The throwing open corsmissions to non-commissioned officers 
would tend much to improve the body of the common soldiers, 
by reason of the great inducement to good conduct thereby held 
out. But it would be far from right to regard the question only 
so far as the proposed system of promotion might furnish the 
means of effecting an improvement of the common soldier by ex- 
citing his ambition. If promotion from the ranks were certain 
to effect that improvement in the most marked manner, but were 
at the same time to tend in any way to interfere with the supply 
of first-rate officers, 1t ought not to be introduced. We do not, 
however, apprehend that it would in any way lower the class of 
officers generally. The man who rises rapidly, and shows a su- 
periority of mind in sound practical knowledge, (which would 
be the case with these who would get these commissions), bids 
fair to be at the least as good a subaltern and as efficient a com- 
manding oflicer, as the average of those who now by purchase 
command our regiments. The effect of the proposed system 
would be that few but men who had previously had the advan- 
tage of some early education, and in fact few but those of rather 
supefior station, would be able to compete with any chance of 
success. It cannot be doubted that, with the possibility of 
commission before them, men of a better class than that of the 
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present average of the non- commissioned officers and privates 
would enlist —to the great benefit of themselves, the regiments, 
and the public service. The inducement to them would be 
very great, and a most honorable one: for no career more honora- 
ble could be opened to the ambitious of humble life and slender 
means : a young man of fair education would be able to cal- 
culate upon winning a commission and a good position in society, 
by a course which would try as well as train him. 

It is, as we have already said, only by quite young men,—under 
thirty, or even twenty -eieht years of age, that commissions 
should be made obtainable by competition. For however right in 
theory it may be that distineuished bravery intelligence, and good 
conduct should be rewarded with a commission, and thereby recog- 
nised as those qualities of which gentlemen are most proud : and 
however much it may be admitted, that the »y should outweigh 
any disadvantage of birth, still there is practically a great social 
difficulty in the w ay of the promotion of elderly men from the 
ranks. In coming into the society of those who have hitherto 
moved in a different sphere of life, there is a constraint upon the 
officer who has made his way from the inferior position ; and 
among those who have been officers.from the first, there is natur- 
ally a feeling of estrangement from him. Without any dis- 
like on either side, so lone as men are formed by, and take their 
ideas from, the class of society in which they have been used to 
mix, there must always be this feeling of difference. The self- 

made man has little or no sympathy with the officers of his own 
newly acquired rank: his amusements and interests differ totally 
from theirs, and whatever may have been the good qualities of a 
successful soldier in his past career, they are probably not adapted 
to his new position, in a social point of view. Hence promotion 
has often appeared to be no great addition to the happiness of 
the deserving non- commissioned officer, and no great advantage 
to his regiment. But this unfortunate state of things exists 
only in the time of peace; for when work is to be done, we may 
be sure that the man who has risen on his own merits only, will 
find himself fully appreciated. It would at all times exist in 
a much less degree, in the case of promotion taking place among 
young unmarried men: these would be able to accommodate 
themselves to the change, and to assimilate themselves to those 
amongst whom they were brought, more easiiy than older men 
could; and besides, as we have said, they would probably most of 
them ‘belong originally to a class above that from which the 
average of the men are now enlisted. 

The existing custom of occasionally rewarding great merit 
by the grant of a commission, should of course still be kept up: 
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for it is frequently the only way of giving a good and gallant 
man that distinction which is his due. 

With a view to the increase of the European population in 
India, it has been suggested that a much larger number 
of married women should be allowed in each regiment than 
has hitherto been the case. There ean be no doubt that 
if any considerable proportion of the 50,000 men now in the 
country had wives living with them, there would soon be a per- 
ceptible increase. It may be questioned, however, whether the 
disadvantages attendant on such a system would not more than 
counterbalance the benefits to be derived from it. We should 
say rather that the number of married women attached to a 
regiment is already quite large enough. It is true, that the 
married soldier is better off in this country than he is at home, 
as regards barrack accommodation and the allowances made to 
him for his wife and children. But still matrimony is not 
much suited to regimental life, whether amongst officers or pri- 

vates. To the latter it is the source of perpetual discomfort, 
expense, separations and griefs : while his wife’s position is such 
as often to render it difficult for her to retain even the semblance 
of respectability. To the officer it is also a source of discomfort, 
separations and griefs,—though in times of peace the discomforts 
are perhaps not great: and the expense is such as to be a 
principal cause of the present endebtedness of so many officers in 
India,—one of the most erying evils amongst all the services. 
We need not stop here to say how much, on the out-break of 
the mutinies, our soldiers were encumbered by the presence of 
women and children, or how much of the loss of life at Cawn- 
pore and other places might have been avoided but for them. 
In most of the other European armies, officers are not allowed to 
marry except upon certain terms and at certain times. It would 
be well, we think, if some limitation were introduced amongst us. 
No young officer should be allowed to marry except by special 
permission, and upon his showing himself to be possessed of 
means for the reasonable maintenance of a wife, without getting 
ito debt. 

It must not be imagined that we consider that too strict discip- 
line is enforced gener: lly in thearmy. It is by no means too severe : 
and nothing is more to be deprec ated than that it should be allowed 
to get into a lax state,—which it has a very great tendency to do 
in this country. Itis by perfect discipline, and the most complete 
steadiness and precision in the execution of all military evolutions, 
that our army can alone be equal to what it has to do. It is 
indeed rather to be feared that the discipline is not always what 
it ought to be, For, well as the men have for the most part 
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behaved lately, insubordination and disorganization have dis- 
played themselves temporarily on several occasions of great 
trial,—displayed themselves too, in a manner most discreditable. 
Let every reasonable provision be made for the health and 
comfort of the soldier. But let him never be permitted to forget 
that he is a soldier, and as such has most important duties 
to perform, the chief of which is at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances to obey his officers. 
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Art. V.—1. LT’ Algebre & Omar al Khayydmi, traduite et accom- 
pagnée d? extraits de MSS, inédits (en Arabe). Paris, 
1851. 

2. Dr. Sprenger’s Catalogue of Arabic, Persian and Hindustani 
MSS., article Khayyam. 


\ E have all read in our childhood, in some form or other, the 

story of the crusades ; and few names are more indelibly 
impressed on the memory than ¢he old man of the mountains,— 
that mysterious potentate, round whose inaccessible retreat there 
hung such a cloud of fable, which sober history even in these 
later days has not been wholly able to dissipate. History tries 
to make her lamp throw a steady gleam upon that domain of ro- 
mance, and dispels some of the illusions, which the ignorant awe 
of the crusaders had conjured up ;—thus his very name has been 
reduced to the well-known Shekh, a symbol of patriarchal autho- 
rity, not of years. But the imagination, after all, cannot give up 
the vision of the grey-haired sorcerer, with his impregnable cas- 
tle and gardens of delight, where the young devotee was intro- 
duced intoxicated, and awoke to find himself in a fancied paradise, 
whose image should remain in his heart for ever, to nerve his 
arm for any enterprise which his chief might enjoin. These 
things may fade in the daylight of history, but to the imagina- 
tion they must still hold their place, and the old man of the 
mountains will still stand in the background of the crusades— 
the same fierce and mysterious figure to the young student of 
every time, which he was to the crusaders who first heard of his 
name, or to the monks at home, who wrote from their lips, when 
they returned, histories of “ God’s dealings by the Franks’* in 
his own land. 

It is with this ‘old man’ that we have now to do ; and yet 
how wide scems the interval between this man of blood in his 
mountain home, and a poet of Persia! It is indeed a strange 
piece of forgotten history, which thus joins two such different 
characters, and leads us to the spot, where the two streams still 
flowed side by side, which were fated hereafter to diverge so far, 

In the middle of the eleventh century,—some twenty-five years 
before the Norman won the broad lands of the Saxon,—a great 
revolution took place in the East. The iconoclast Mahmoud of 
Ghazni had left his kingdom in a successor’s feebler grasp ; and 
the fierce Tartar tribes, which roamed beyond the Oxus, in that 
officina gentium of the East, had risen against his authority, and 


* “ Gesta Dei per Francos”— the title of Guibert’s chronicle, and also of Bongar- 
sius’ collection of the chronicles of the crusades. 
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driven him an exile southwards beyond the Hindu Kush. The 
sceptre of Persia thus passed to the invading chief, who, under 
the name of Toghrul Beg, established the Seljukian dynasty,— 

a memorable name amid the shadows which chase one another 
so rapidly across the scene of oriental history. It was the Selju- 
kides who caused the crusades. The Caliphs of Bagdad and 
Egypt, and their provincial vicegerents, had found it to their 
interest to protect the pilgrims of the W est, as they flocked to 
the holy city ; and they had held undisputed possession of Pa- 
lestine. The Frank stranger might mourn that Omar’s mosque 
stood on Mount Moriah, but he thankfully paid his pilgrim tax, 
and returned in peace to his home. But the Turkish conquerors 
knew nothing of the advantages of interchange and commerce,—~ 
their only law was the sw ord. From the hour of their rise, the 
pilgrims were crushed by their oppression, and returned to their 
several lands with dismal tales of Turkish license and cruelty. 
They did not complain in vain,—‘‘ a nerve was touched of ex- 
‘ quisite feeling, and the sensation vibrated to the heart of 
‘ Europe.’’* 

But the crusades were still future at the time when our nar- 
rative opens. Alp Arslan, or Alp the Lion, was on the throne 
of his father Toghrul Beg,—in every respect the ceur de lion of 

eastern story,—when three youths were studying together under 
the great doctor of Islam, Mowaffak of Naishdpur. One of 
them has left us his own account, so that we will tell it in his 
own words :— 

“One of the greatest of the wise men of Khorassan was the 
* Imam Mowaffak of Naishapur, a man highly honoured and reve- 
* renced,—may God rejoice his soul ; his illustrious years exceeded 
‘ eighty-five, and it was the univers sal belief that every boy who 
‘ read the koran or studied the traditions in his presence, would 
‘ assuredly attain to honour and happiness. For this cause did 
‘ my father send me from Tus to Naishapur with Abd-u-samad, 
‘ the doctor of law, that I might employ myself in study and learn- 
‘ ing under the guidance of that illustrious teacher. ‘Towards me 
¢ he ever turned an eye of favour and kindness, and as his pupil 
‘ I felt for him extreme affection and devotion, so that I passed 
‘ four years in his service. When I first came there, I found 
* two other pupils of mine own age newly arrived, Hakim Omar 
‘ Khayyam, and the ill-fated Ben Sabbah. Both were endowed 
‘ with sharpness of wit and the highest natural powers ; and we 
‘ three formed a close friendship together. When the Im4m 
‘ rose from his lectures, they used to join me, and we repeated to 
* each other the lessons we had heard. Now Omar was a native 
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of Naishépur, while Hasan Ben Sabbah’s father was one Ali, 
a man of austere life and practice, but heretical in his creed and 
doctrine. He had long sojourned in the province of Rei, where 
Abu Moslim Razi was governor, a man of pure life and orthodox 
principles, who, like a good Musulman as he was, shewed deep 
enmity to such an heretic. But Ali still kept close at his side, 
and by lying oaths and protestations, sought to clear himself 
from the insane words and actions laid to his charge. Now the 
Imim Mowaffak was followed as an example by all orthodox 
Musulmans ; and so this unhappy man, to remove all suspicion 
of his heresies, brought his son to Naish4pur, and made him at- 
tend the lectures of the Imam. He himself chose a life of asce- 
ticism in a cloister ; but even while there, men rumoured 
speeches of heresy that he had uttered, sometimes of one kind 
and sometimes of another. But to my story,—one day Ha- 
san said to me and to Khayyam, ‘ it is a universal belief that 
the pupils of the Imam Mowaffak will attain to fortune. Now, 
even if we a// do not attain thereto, without doubt one of us will ; 
what then shall be our mutual pledge and bond ?? We answered 
be it what you please.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘let us make a vow, that 
to whomsoever this fortune falls, he shall share it equally with 
the rest, and reserve no pre-eminence for himself’ ‘ Be it so,’ 
we both replied, and on these terms we mutually pledged our 
words. Years rolled on, and I went from Khorassan to Tran- 
soxiana, and wandered to Ghazni and Cabul ; and when I re- 
turned, I was invested with office, and rose to be administrator 
of affairs during the Sultanate of Sultan Alp Arslan.” 

Such is the narrative of Nizim-ul-Mulk, the famous vizier of 
Alp Arslan and of his son and successor Malik Shah, who 
gives this story of his youth in his ‘ political will’ (Wastyah 
Nizém-ul-Mulk, i. e. Testamentum Politicum), which he wrote in 
his old age, as a manual to future statesmen.* He goes on to 
state, that years passed by, and both his old school-friends found 
him out, and came and claimed a share in his good fortune, 
according to the school-day vow. ‘The vizier was generous and 
kept his word. Hasan demanded a place in the government, 
which the Sultan granted at the vizier’s request; but discon- 
tented with a gradual rise, he plunged into the maze of intrigue 
of an oriental court, and, failing in a base attempt to supplant 
his benefactor, he was disgraced and fell. His subsequent 
adventures are one of the romances of oriental history. After 
many mishaps and wanderings, he became the head of the 
Persian sect of the /smatlians,—a party of fanatics who had 


* We give the extract from Mirchond’s History of the Assassins. 
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long murmured in obscurity, but rose to an evil eminence under 
the guidance of his strong and evil will. In A. D. 1090, he 
seized the castle of Alamut, in the province of Rtidbar, which 
lies in the mountainous tract, south of the Caspian sea. Here 
he fixed his strong-hold, and it was from this mountain home 
that the Shekh obtained that evil celebrity among the crusaders 
as the old man of the mountains. From Alamut issued those 
fierce fanatics, who in blind devotion to their chief’s commands, 
spread terror through the Mohammedan world; and it is yet 
disputed whether the word Assassin, which they have left in the 
language of modern Europe as their dark memorial, is derived 
from the hashish, or opiate of hemp-leaves (the Indian bhang,) 
with which they — themselves to the sullen pitch of 
oriental desperation, or from the name of the founder of the 
dynasty, whom we as seen in his quiet collegiate days, at 
Naishapur. To complete the picture, we need only add, that 
one of the countless victims of the assassin’s dagger was 
Nizam-ul-Mulk himself, the old school-boy friend. 

Omar Khayydém also came to the vizier to claim his share; 
but not to ask for title or office. “ The greatest boon you can 
‘ confer on me,” he said, ‘‘ is to let me live in a corner under 
* the shadow of your fortune, to spread wide the advantages of 
‘ science, and pray for your long life and prosperity. »” ‘The 
vizier tells us, that, when he found “that he was really sincere in 
his refusal, he pressed him no further, but granted him a yearly 
pension of 1,200 mithkd/s of gold, from the treasury of Nai- 
shapur. 

At Naishdpur thus lived and died Omar Khayyam, the poet- 
astronomer of Persia, “ busied,” adds the vizier, “ in winning 
‘ knowledge of every kind, and especially in astronomy, wherein 
‘ he attained to a very hich pre-eminence. Under the Sultan- 
‘ate of Malik Shah, he came to Merv, and obtained great 

praise for his proficiency in-science, and the Sultan showered 

favours upon him,” 

Of Omar’s attainments as an astronomer we have ample 
proof. When Malik Shah determined to reform the calendar, 
he was one of the eight learned men employed to do it; and 
the result was the Ju/G/i era, (so called from JSa/é/-ul-din, one of 
the king’s names,)—“ a computation of time,” says Gibbon, 
¢ « which surpasses the Julian, and approaches the accuracy of the 
‘ Gregorian style.” He is also the author of some astronomical 
tables, entitled Ziji-Malikshahi, and we have placed at the head 
of our article a treatise of his on algebra, which has been lately 


translated and published in Europe. 
Of the particular incidents of his life we know little enough, 
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but probably there was little to know. A life, like his, spent 
in quiet toil, 
And hiving knowledge with each studious year, 


leaves little for the chronicler to record. His takhallus or poetical 
name (Khayydém) signifies a tent-maker, and he is said to have at 
one time exercised that trade, perhaps before Niz&m-ul-Mulk’s 
generosity raised him toindependence. Many Persian poets simi- 
larly derive their names from their occupations ; thus we have 
Attar, “a druggist,” Assair, “an oil presser,” &. Omar him- 
self alludes to his name in the following whimsical lines :— 
“ Khayyam, who stitched the tents of science, 

Has fallen in grief’s furnace and been suddenly burned ; 

The shears of fate have cut the tent ropes of his life, 

And the broker of hope has sold him for nothing !” 


We have only one more anecdote to give, and that relates to 
the close ; and then we shall turn from Omar, the mathema- 
tician, to the more interesting character, Omar the poet. 

The following incident is given in the anonymous preface 
which is sometimes prefixed to his poems ; it has been printed 
in the Persian in the appendix to Hyde’s Veterum Persarum re- 
ligio, p. 499 ; and D’Herbelot alludes to it in his Bibliotheque, 


under Khiam :— 
“ Tt is written in the chronicles of the ancients that this king 


of the wise, Omar Khayy4m, died at Naishapur in the year of 
the Hegira, 517 (A. D. 1128) ; in science he was unrivalled,— 
the very paragon of his age. Khwdjah Niz4miof Samarcand, 
who was one of his pupils, relates the following story: ‘I 
often used to hold conversations with my teacher, Omar Khay- 
yém, in a garden ; and one day he said to me, ‘ my tomb shall 
be in a spot, where the north wind may scatter roses over it.’ 
I wondered at the words he spake, but I knew that his were 
no idle words. Years after, when I chanced to revisit Nai- 
shépur, I went to his final resting place, and lo! it was just 
outside a garden, and trees laden with fruit stretched their 
boughs over the garden wall, and dropped their flowers upon 
his tomb, so that the stone was hidden under them.’ ” 

A fit grave for the poet, and to his poems we now turn. 
Omar Khayy4m’s poems are unique in the literary history of 
the world. It is not often that a great mathematician indulges 
in the relaxation of verse ; one remembers Sir Isaac Newton’s 
scorns of “spoilt prose,” and is apt to think of Urania as some- 
what shy of familiar intercourse with her sisters. But in Omar 
we have not only an example of the perfect compatibility of the 
severest studies in the exact sciences with that play of fancy and 
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delicacy of feeling, which we associate with the poet ; this is by 
no means all the marvel. We find in his verses a totally differ- 
ent character to that which we should have naturally expected 
from the prevailing habit of thought in which he lived. Our 
“‘ double-natured poet” is a Janus, whose two heads bear no 
similarity ; the one half of his life and experience contradicts the 
other. 

Was it that the melancholy temperament which Aristotle of 
old attributed to all poets and mathematicians, being thus dou- 
bled in intensity by this two-fold liability, found its full utterance 
in these bitter tetrastichs,—turning for a while from its exaet 
and abstract studies, with all their unreal truth, 


Distinct but distant, clear but oh! how cold, 


only to find in life and time enigmas still more puzzling, and 
problems still more indeterminate, and uttering in these lines its 
sulleu protest of weariness ? 
“ From the centre of earth to the Zenith of Saturn, 
I solved all the problems of the heavens, 


I leaped forth from the bonds of every snare and deceit, 
And every bond was unloosed except the bond of Death. 


Every other poet of Persia has written too much,—even her 
noblest sons of genius weary with their prolixity. The lan- 
guage has a fatal facility of rhyme, which makes it easier to 
write in verse than in prose, and every author heaps volumes on 
volumes, until he buries himself and his reader beneath their 
weight. Our mathematician is the one solitary exception. He 
has left fewer lines than Gray. 

This little volume of tetrastichs, be their real number* what 
they may, occupies its own niche in Persian literature. For terse- 
ness of expression and vigour of thought, we know of no epigrams 
like them, even in the Greek anthology ; ; while for passionate 
earnestness and concentrated sadness, there is nothing equal to 
them, except Lucretius. The epicurean views which pervade 
them, but add a deeper gloom to the melancholy,—we know 
that the gaiety is unreal, and the poet’s smile is but a risus 
Sardonicus of despair. All tliings whisper in his ear of change 


* The only two MSS. which we have seen, are No, 149 in the Ouseley Collec- 
tion in the Bodleian Library, (a very beautiful MS. written at Shiraz, A. H. 865 
(A. D. 1460), this contains only 158 tetrastichs,) and No. 1548 in the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, which probably wants a leaf or two at the end, and is negli- 
gently transcribed ; this contains 516. Von Hammer (in his Gesch. d. Sch. 
Red. P.) speaks of his own MS. as containing about 200. The Lucknow MS. 
mentioned in Dr. Sprenger’s Catalogue, contains 408, Since this paper was 
written, we have met with a copy of a very rare edition, printed at Cal- 
cutta, A. H, 1252 (A. D. 1836 ;) this contains 438 tetrastichs, with an appendix 
containing 54 others, not found in some MSS., 492 in all 
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and decay.—The sad refrain rings ever in his hearing; every 


where in the world he reads the record of the inscription which 


Solomon, in eastern story, gave for a signet ring, when one asked 


him for a motto which should suit alike prosperity and adversity, 
— This also shall pass away !”’ 


“ Since life is all passing, what matter Bagdad or Balkh ? 
If our cup be full, what matter bitter or sweet ? 
Drink wine,—for long after thee and me, yon moon 
Will still fill to its full, and still waste to its wane.”’ 

or this,— 

“ Yon rolling heaven for our destruction, yours and mine, 
Aims its stroke at our lives, yours and mine ; 
Come, love, sit on the graxs.—it will not be long 
Ere grass grows out of ows dust, yours and mine.” 

This law (if one might call it so) of corporeal transmigration 
occurs again and again in his poems,—it seems to jar on the 
poet’s inmost soul, and give him a peculiar pang. Elsewhere 
he has it in a more general shape :— 

‘«* Wheresoever is rose or tulip-bed, 
Its redness comes from the blood of kings ; 
Every violet stalk that springs from the earth, 
Was once a mole on a loved one’s cheek.” 


In this form the thought is not peculiar to the East ; we find 


a very similar passage in one of Shelley’s poems :— 


*‘ There’s not one atom of yon earth 
But once was living man ; 
Nor the minutest drop of rain, 
That hangeth in its thinnest cloud, 
But flowed in human vein.” 


We will add one more of this class of tetrastichs, before we 
pass on to others,—in this there is a peculiar delicacy of touch, 
which softens the roughness of the original thought :— 

“‘ This flask was once a poor lover like me, 
All immersed in the chase of a fair fave ; 
And this its handle you see on its neck 
Was once a hand that clasped a beloved.” 

The extracts which we have already quoted, will give our 
readers an idea of Omar’s poetry ; and perhaps they will, ere 
this, have recognised one of its peculiar features. Omar lived in 
an age of poetical mysticism, but he himself is no mystic. His 
exact sciences kept him from the vague dreams‘of his contem- 
poraries ; he never loses himself in the one and the all; he 
plants his foot on the ¢erra firma of to-day, and builds on it as if 
it were rock, and not a quick sand :— 

*‘ Sweet blows on the roxe’s face the breeze of the new spring, 

Sweet down in the garden are the faces of the heart inflamers ; 


But nought is sweet that thou canst tell of a yesterday passed ; 
Come be glad, nor talk of yesterday,—to-day is so sweet.” 
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But Omar, for all his insight, had not made the wiser choice. 
The mysticism, in which the better spirits of Persia loved to lose 
themselves, was a higher thing, after all, than his keen worldli- 
ness, because this was but of the earth, and bounded by the 
earth’s narrow span, while that, albeit an error, was a groping 
after the divine. There was a depth in that vague mysticism 
which Omar’s science had never sounded ; it sprang from wants 
and feelings, to which his own heart was a stranger ; and hence, 
though his poetry was real, and full of passion, it moves “ ca- 
‘ bined, cribbed, confined” in the animal life of the senses, and 
seems dazzled at any prospect beyond the grave. His very ideas 
of death seem confined to the body ; he ean feel, like Keats, “ the 
‘ flowers growing over him;” but he rarely looks or thinks be- 
yond. And yet it is not always so ; a few rare tetrastichs testify 
that Omar could not always prove a traitor to his own genius,— 
that sometimes it overmastered his habits, and wrung unwonted 
aspirations perforce from his lips :— 
“Oh heart, wert thou pure from the body’s dust, 

Thou shouldst soar naked spirit above the sky ; 

Highest heaven is thy native seat,—for shame, for shame, 

That thou shouldst stoop to dwell in a city of clay !” 


No wonder that gloom overshadows all Omar Khayydém’s 
poetry ; he was false to his better self, and therefore ill at ease 
and sad. He was resolved to ignore the future and the spiritual, 
and anchor only by the material and tangible ; but his very in- 
sight became blinded and misled him, and instead of something 
solid and satisfying, he grasped only a “ darkness that could be 
felt.” We can trace the evil, running like a canker through 
his life; his pleasures, his friendships;—nay, his very studies 
become blighted under its touch. Bernouilli could find such an 
intense delight in his problems, that he could say that they gave 
him some idea of the happiness of heaven; his faculties were 
working unrestrained towards their proper object ; and pleasure, 
old philosophers tell us, supervenes on such harmonious action, 
as a finish or bloom. But in Omar there was no such internal 
harmony ; the diviner part within him was ignored ; and hence 
the very studies, in which his life was spent, failed to yield him 
solid enjoyment. 

Had he been only a thoughtless Epicurean, we should have 
looked at his poetry in a very different light. The careless 
gaiety of Horace never loses its charm, for it was the spon- 
taneous outburst of his nature. He floated on life’s surface, with 
no deep passion for anything, and his poetry bears the true im- 
press of his character. But in Omar there was a resolute will, 
—he was deeply earnest in science ; and to dally with doubt and 
Epicureanism was possible only where he was not in earnest. It 
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was this which caused the moral jar in his character, and hence 
his peetry reads to us— 


“ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.”’ 


We have said that Omar was no mystic,—we find no trace of 
Sufeyism in his book. His roses bloom in an earthly summer, 
his wine is of mortal vintage ; unlike all other Persian poets, 
every thing with him is re eal aad concrete. That tone of revelry 
which in Hafiz and Jémi was but a passing fashion under which 
their genius veiled its higher aspirations,—like the Petrarchan 
sonnet in the hands of Shakespeare or Milton,—is in Omar Khay- 
y4m the matter itself, not the form. He turns in these quatrains 
from his science and astronomy to drown thought in the passing 
moment’s pleasures ; he seems to forget his better self in his 
temporary Epicurean disguise :— 


“ My coming was not of mine own design, 
And one day I must go, and no choice of mine ; 
Come, light-handed cupbearer, gird thee to serve, 
We must wash down the care of this world with wine. 


“ Come bring me that ruby in yon crystal cup, 
That true friend and brother of every open heart ; 
Thou knowest too well that this life on earth 
Is a wind that hurries by,—bring the wine. 


“‘ Since none can promise himself to-morrow, 
Make that forlorn heart of thine glad to-day ; 
Drink wine, fair moon-faced, by the light of yon moon, 
For oft shall it look for us and find us not. 


“ What though the wine rends my veil, 
While I live, I will never tear me away ; 
T marvel much at the sellers of wine, 
For what better thing can they buy than what they sell ? 


“The caravan of life hurries strangely by, 
Seize every moment that passes in joy ; 
Why, cupbearer, mourn for the morrow of thy friends P 
Give the cup of wine, for the night hurries by.” 


A few of the tetrastichs breathe the same spirit of contentment 
which we should have expected from their author’s old reply to 
the vizier’s invitations to power :— 


“Some ruby wine anda diwdn of poems, 
A crust of bread to keep the breath in one’s body, 
And thou and I a/one in a desert, — 
Were a lot beyond a Sultan’s throne. 


“ Of all the world my choice is two crusts and a corner, 
I have severed my desires from power and_ its pomp ; 
I have bought me poverty with heart and soul, 

For I have found the true riches in poverty. 
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“ Oh my heart, since life’s reality is illusion, 
Why vex thyself with its sorrows and cares ? 
Commit thee to fate, contented with the hour, 
For the pen, once passed, returns not back for thee !” 


But in too many of his poems we find a settled gloom, which 
stands in striking contrast to the assumed carelessness. Omar 
is ill at ease within, and his internal discord reflects itself in an 
angry defiance of the world and its opinions and beliefs. Like 
the Roman Lucretius, his very science leads him astray ; he has 
learned enough to unsettle his ancient instincts, but not enough 
to rebuild them on a surer basis. In the sublime poem of Lucre- 
tius, we see the inevitable battle between the vague dreams of an 
obsolete mythology, and the progressive certainties of physical 
science ; and in the first intensity of the conflict, the iconoclasm 
extends itself beyond the idols of the old belief, to the very bases 
of belief itself within the soul. The arbitrary laws and tenets 
of the national creed are found at variance with the discoveries 
of science ; the idea of ‘ laws of nature’ slowly evolves itself, in 
its sublime simplicity and universality ; and the idle causes of 
phenomena, which mythology had fabricated in the personal ca- 
prices of certain deified abstractions, melt away of themselves 
like shadows in the light of morning. But under all these erro- 
neous figments, there lay the primitive instinct of some first 
cause,—the obstinate unconquerable want which no created thing 
can fill ; and this remained untouched amidst the change, as the 
soul when the body is shattered. But this Lucretius did not un- 
derstand ; he proceeded from the gods of mythology to demolish 
the very idea of a Providence at all. The very truth which he 
had grasped so firmly, that nature obeys certain unvarying laws, 
led him astray ; and it was a step reserved for a later time, to 
see that this grand idea is by no means at variance with the an- 
cient instincts of the soul,—that the laws of nature, like any 
other laws, must imply a lawgiver’s sanction and authority,— 
and that long -before Greek or Roman science, in an unlettered 
people whose very name Greece and Rome despised, ancient 
seers had recognised the scientific principle, and yet at once 
subordinated it to the highest truth, when they sang of man’s 
impotence “ to break God’s covenant* of the day and of the 
‘night, that there should not be day and night in their 
* season.” 

Omar Khayy4m’s scepticism seems to us to belong to a 


* The word ‘covenant’ (berith) occurs several times in scripture to express 
the laws which God has imposed on nature, and in Jeremiah, xxxiii,, 25, we 
have the word ‘ordinances’ (hukkoth) used in the same sense, Cf. the prayer- 
book version of Ps. cxlviii, 6. “ He hath given them a Jaw which shall not be 
broken.” —It is singular that Lucretius uses the word fedus in the same sense, 
(v. 58,) though his atheism deprives the phrase of its real significance. 
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similar phase of mental history with that of Lucretius. He 
lived in an age and country of religious darkness, and the 
very men around him who most felt their wants and misery, 
had no power to satisfy or remove them. Amidst the religious 
feeling which might be at work, acting in various and arbitrary 
directions, hypocrisy and worldliness widely mingled; and 
every where pressed the unrecognised but yet over-master- 
ing reality—that the national creed was itself not based on 
the eternal relations of things as fixed by the Creator. 
The religious fervour, therefore, when it betook itself 
to its natural channel to flow in—the religion of the people— 
found nothing to give it sure satisfaction; the internal void 
remained unfilled. Hence this fervour naturally turned to 
asceticism and mysticism; the dervishes, fakirs and sufis of the 
Mohammedan world have risen by a law of the human mind; 
and we think that the scepticism of Omar Khayyam, and simi- 
lar writers, is but the result of another similar law. The asceti- 
cism and mysticism failed in their turn to give solid peace to the 
inquirer, and they were soon over-laid by mummeries and 
deceits,—the earnest enthusiasts died, and their places were too 
often filled by impostors; and Omar Khayyam is the result of 
the inevitable re-action. His tetrastichs are filled with bitter 
satires of the sensuality and hypocrisy of the pretenders to 
sanctity, but he did not stop there. He could see with a clear 
eye the evil and folly of the charlatans and empirics ; but he was 
blind, when he turned from these, to deny the existence of the 
soul’s disease, or, at any rate, the possibility of a cure. Here, 
like Lucretius, he cut himself loose from facts; and in both 
alike we trace the unsatisfied instincts,—the dim conviction 
that their wisdom is folly,—which reflect themselves in darker 
colours in the misanthropy and despair, which cloud their visions 
of life. 

Lucretius, when he resolyed to follow his material science to 
the last, whithersoever it should lead him, built a system for 
himself in his poem, or rather acted as the exponent and inter. 
preter of the Greek system, which he had embraced. His poem 
on nature has a professed practical aim—to explain the world’s 
self-acting machine to the polytheist, and disabuse him of all 
spiritual ideas. Omar Khayy&m builds no system,—he contents 
himself with doubts and conjectures,—he loves to balance anti- 
theses of belief, and settle himself in the equipoise of the scep- 
tic (€mox}.) Fate and free will, with all their infinite ramifica- 
tions and practical consequences,—the origin of evil,—the 
difficulties of evidence—the immortality of the soul—future 
retribution,—all these questions recur again and again. Not 
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that he throws any new light upon these world-old problems, he 
only puts them in a tangible form, condensing all the bitterness 
in an epigram, Of this class we subjoin two of the more harm- 
less,—some of the most daring are better left in their original 
Persian :— 


*T am not the man to fear annihilation ; 
That half forsooth is sweeter than this half which we have ; 
This life of mine is entrusted as a loan, 
And when pay-day comes, I will give it back. 


““ Heaven derived no profit from my coming hither, 
And its glory is not increased by my going hence ; 
Nor hath mine ear ever heard from mortal man,— 
This coming and going—why they are at all ?” 


That Omar in his impiety was false to his better knowledge, 
we may readily admit, while at the same time we may find 
some excuse for his errors, if we remember the state of the world 
at that time. His clear strong sense revolted from the prevail- 
ing mysticism where all the earnest spirits of his age found 
their refuge, and his honest independence was equally shocked 
by the hypocrites who aped their fervour and enthusiasm; and 
at that dark hour of man’s history, whither, out of Islam, was 
the thoughtful Mohammedan to repair ? No missionary’s step, 
bringing “good tidings, had appeared on the mountains of Persia ; 
the few Christians who might cross his path in his native 
land, would only seem to him idolaters; and even in Europe 
itself Christianity lay stifled under an incubus of ignorance and 
superstition ; Christendom came before Omar only in the form 
of the First Crusade! These things should be borne in mind, 
as we study Mohammedan literature. While Arabian and 
Persian letters were in their glory, Europe was buried in 
medieval darkness ; science and learning were in their noon-tide 
splendour in Bagdad and Cordova, while feudal barbarism brooded 
ever France and England. When we read such a life as Sadi’s 
with its thirty years “of adventure and trav el, it is strange to mark 
how entirely the range of his experience is confined to Asia 
and the Mohammedan world. Almost the only one point of 
contact with Christendom is his slavery under the crusaders 
at Tripoli. The same isolation runs through all the golden period 
of Persian literature; it was already fast fading into tasteless 
effeminacy, when the two Sherleys first found their way to the 
court of Abbas the great. 

We now proceed to add a few of the more striking tetrastichs ; 
they will serve as further proofs of what we have remarked on 
the author’s singular position among the poets of his country. 
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None that we know of has written fewer lines, and in none is 
there so large a proportion of good :— 


“The spring-cloud came and wept bitterly above the grass, 
I cannot live without the arghuvan-coloured wine ; 
This grass is our festal place to-day, 
But tlie grass that grows from our dust, whose festal place will it be ? 


** Ask not for empire, for life is a moment, 
Every atom of dust was once a Kai-kobad or Jamshid ; 
The story of the world and this whole life of ours 
Is a dream and a vision, an illusion and a breath. 


“ When the nightingale raises his lament in the garden, 
We must seize, like the tulip, the wine in our hand; 
Ere men, one to the other, in their foolish talk, 

Say “such an one hath seized his cup and is gone !” 


“ That castle, in whose hall king Bahram* drained the cup, 
There the fox hath brought forth her young and the lion made his lair. 
Bahram who his life long seized the deer (gor) 
See how the tomb (gor) has seized him to-day ! 


“ By the running stream and the grass, cupbearer bright as the lamp, 
Give the wine, break thy vows, and touch the lute; 
Be glad, for the running stream lifts its voice,— 

“Tam gone,” it cries, “‘and shall never return !” 


“ Alas that the book of youth is folded, 
And the fresh purple spring become December ; 
That bird of joy, whose name was youth,— 
Alas I know not, how he came or is gone! 


“Be glad, for the moon of the Eed will be here, 
All the means of mirth will soon be well,— 
Pale is yon moon, its back bowed, and lean, 
You would say it will soon sink in its sorrow. 


“ Lip to lip I passionately kissed the bow], 
To learn from it the secret of length of days ; 
Lip to lip in answer it whispered reply, 
“ Drink wine, for once gone thou shalt never return !” 


“TI went last night into a potter’s shop, 
A thousand pots did I see there, noisy and silent ; 
When suddenly one of the pots raised a cry, 

“Where is the pot maker, the pot-buyer, the pot-seller ?”’ 


“Tn the view of reality, not of illusion, 
We mortals are chess-men and fate is the player ; 
We each act our game on the board of life, 
And then one by one are swept into the box! 


* Bahrdim Gor, the hunter, was one of the Sassanian dynasty, He reigned 
A. D. 420—438. 
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“Yon rolling heavens, at which we gaze bewildered, 
Are but the image of a magic lanthorn ;* 

The sun is the candle, the world the shade, 

And we the images which flit therein. 






“ Last niglit I dashed my clay cup on the stone, 
And at the reckless freak my heart was glad, 
When with a voice for the moment out spake the cup, 

“T was once as thou and thou shalt be as 1!” 











We would conclude with two more tetrastichs, which may 
fitly close our imperfect sketch. Omar Khayyam, we have said, 
was ill-at-ease and unhappy ; his tone of revelry and enjoyment 
vainly masked the aching void within, and where shall we find a 
more melancholy dirge than the following over a wasted life, 
with all its knowledge and genius ?— 









“If coming had been in my power, I would not have come, 
! If going had been in my power, I would not go ; 

i Oh best of all lots, if in this world of clay 

I had come not, nor gone, nor been at all!” 








And if the present was dark, darker still seemed the future ; 
its darkness made even the present seem bright ! 







“Ere Death raises his night attack on thy head, 
Bid them bring the rose-red wine. 
No gold art thou, poor brainsick fool, 
That once buried, they should dig thee out again!” 








How different from the feeling of good old Izaack Walton, 
when he stood by the open grave of his friend Dr. Donne, and 
thought of “that body which once was a temple of the Holy 
‘ Ghost, and is now become a small quantity of Christian 
‘ dust,—but I shall see it re-animated !” 









* The fanis-i-khiyal is explained as a lanthorn, which revolves by the smoke 
of the candle within, and has on the sides of it figures of various animals. 














These lanthorns are very common in Calcutta. They are made of a tale 
cylinder with figures of men and animals cut out of paper and pasted on it. 
The cylinder, which is very light, is suspended on an axis, round which it easily 
turns. A hole is cut near the bottom, and the part cut out is fixed at an angle 
to the cylinder, so as to form a vane. When a small lamp or candle is placed 
inside, a current of air is produced, which keeps the cylinder slowly revolving.— 
Ep. C. R. 
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Art. VI.—Friend of India. 1857. 


HE air resounds with the “ Voices of the Times.” On every 
hand—in every circle—at every place where ‘ men do con- 
gregate,” we hear the multitudinous suggestions and speculations 
which are evoked by the astounding events lately passed, and 
even now passing, in our midst. 

This is the usual and natural effect of startling occurrences. 
The public attention is roused—public opinion works, and strains, 
and labours, under a thousand excited forms—and although 
its earlier developments may be devious and crude, still even- 
tually, it rarely happens, but that we elicit out of the seething 
mass, a fair residue of profitable truth. 

It would be strange indeed if the events of the passing year 
(a passing year indeed!) did not call forth a more than ordinary 
amount of excited speculation; and accordingly, on every hand 
we hear the voices of the times, in various notes of declama- 


tion, urging the popular measure of the hour. “India must be 


¢ Christianized.” India must be colonized.’”—“'The Moham- 
‘ medan religion must be suppressed.” ‘‘ We must abolish the 
‘ vernacular, and substitute our mother-tongue.” Such are 
but a few, and by no means the most intemperate, of the 


exclamations which at once surround and bewilder us; and if 
energy of vociferation, and force of lung, could recommend 
political measures, or supply the place of reasoning and enquiry, 
the measures thus strenuously advocated might fairly be sup- 
posed to be among the most rational and the most practicable 
in the world. 

But as hasty legislation is proverbially mischievous, so opinions 
formed in haste, and under the influence of passion, should ever 
be suspected. And before we rashly adopt or endorse any of 
the above, or similar dogmas, it were well to bestow a little 
enquiry on their merits, and above all, their feasibility. 

The most provoking aspect of these questions is, that, how- 
ever desirable, they are either impracticable, or so beset with 
difficulties, as to be the next thing to it. 

Without adverting now to the current of opinion on religious 
topics, it may not be out of place to offer one or two reflections 
on the secular questions, so oft, and so eagerly mooted, at the 
present time. 

Not only is it in the social circle, or the busy forum, that we 
hear the quidnunes of the hour puffing those political nostrums 
which are to be the salvation of British India. But as a 
journal is a species of mirror which reflects and reproduces the 
prevailing sentiments of its constituency, so many of our con- 
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temporaries of the Newspaper Press have not been backward 
in recommending to notice such measures as we are now about 
to review. 

Many of the Indian journals have recently addressed them- 
selves to the advocacy of colonization in India. Numerous 
have been the leaders and the letters we have seen, setting 
forth, in glowing terms, the manifold advantages, and gene- 
ral expediency which would attend the colonization of this 
country by the English. We have been told that it is the 
opprobrium of our rule, that we have not, long ere this, suc- 
ceeded in establishing ourselves on a broad and durable colonial 
basis. We have been told that the noxious exclusiveness of 
our system, and the insufferable bureaucracy of our civil 
service, have well-nigh lost us this fair empire, by excluding 
from it the honest and industrious sons of Britain. We have 
been warned to abandon a policy at once so unjust, so ungener- 
ous, and so suicidal; andthe recent tragedies have been worked 
up into political capital, to point the moral and fortify the argu- 
ment. The leaders and the letters in question however, or rather 
the writers of them, in the heat and ardour of their views on 
the benefits of colonization, have perhaps not adequately con- 
sidered the possidility of such a measure. 

Admitting that innumerable advantages would ensue from 
it, it behoves us well and thoroughly to ponder whether it 
be feasible. This sanguine calculation of its advantages is a 
decided breach of the old law on the subject of the premature 
enumeration of expected poultry. 

That this is one of the foremost desiderata of our Asiatic em- 
pire, few perhaps would be disposed to dispute ; but itis also to be 
feared that it is one of those insuperable difficulties which grow 
out of the peculiar and anomalous circumstances of that empire. 
Enthusiastic thinkers, viewing with impatience this conspicu- 
ous defect in our Indian tenure, would rashly proceed to its 
removal. Attentive thinkers, while they recognise and lament 
the defect, lament it all the more, because they deem it irre- 
mediable. 

Persons accustomed to interest themselves in the curious and 
complex questions relating to this country—its singular past— 
its anomalous present—and its unconjectured future—such per- 
sons are familiar with the two great stumbling-blocks which 
beset the subject,—the impossibility of introducing our race— 
the impossibility of introducing our speech. 

It is perceived with misgiving that, though masters of the 
country— Lords of the sword and of the pen,”’—supreme 
from the confines of Siam to the borders of Cabul—we still 
float upon the surface of things Indian—unstable and uncertain ; 
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our occupation of the country resembling not so much a sub- 
stantial reality as some splendid creation of romance, which the 
hurricane of revolt, the torrent of invasion, or any of the gran- 
der convulsions of commerce, or of politics, may in a moment 
sweep away, not into oblivion perhaps, but into non-exis- 
tence. 

It is felt that we must strike our roots into the soil—we must 
ingraft ourselves upon the indigenous stock—we must sow the 
seeds at once of our race and of our speech, amid these alien 
millions, if we would ever hope for a permanent and stable foot- 
ing inthe land, All this is seen, felt, and wished for—but how 
is it to be accomplished? This is a problem, the solution of 
which has baffled the wisest, and the weakest alike, of the intel- 
lects which have speculated on the future of this great depen- 
dency. 

It is now nearly thirty years since Jacquemont, no less ardent 
than acute in his general speculations on British India, urged, 
in this case with greater ardour than acuteness, the expediency, 
the necessity, (the posszility he never questioned) of introducing 
our English tongue, in supercession of the polyglot jargons of 
this country. The present, or, let us hope, recent, appalling revolt 
has evoked speculations little less futile, and enthusiastic, on the 
expediency of introducing our stock and race itself. 

Both consummations may, or may not, be objects ardently to 
be desired; but we must not suffer our desire for them, however 
ardent, or however reasonable, to beget a hasty belief in their 
possibility. 

The limits of an article were insufficient for the due develop- 
ment of a question of such magnitude as this. It is only pos- 
sible, in this place, to indicate, in brief, the causes which appear 
chiefly to militate against the colonization of India by Euro- 
peans : leaving the subject to be improved at some future time ; 
or inviting to it the attention of candid and intelligent enquirers. 

The obstacles, then, to European colonization in India, however 
numerous they may be, taken in detail, are chiefly classable un- 
der the two following great heads ;— 

lst.-—Obstacles arising from climate. 

2nd.—Obstacles arising from antagonism of race. 

We think it will be found that these two classes comprise all the 
more important and salient points of difficulty which beset this 
undertaking. Some might be disposed to form a third class, under 
the head of “ Political obstacles, ” having reference to the tenure of 
land by Europeans, the constitutional and civil rights and privi- 
leges they should enjoy, and the form of Government generally 
under which they might be expected to locate themselves. All 
these questions should doubtless take their place in the foremost 
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rank of importance in any inquiries into this subject; but we 
deem it unnecessary to place them in a class by themselves, since 
they may be said in some sense to spring from the other two; 
and we anticipate that the inquiry into the latter will sufficiently 
demonstrate the chimerical nature of the entire project. 

Without entering into the wide field of enquiry opened up 
under the first of the above heads, it would seem almost suffi- 
cient to predicate that no European colony could possibly thrive 
and prosper under climatic influences so eminently hostile to the 
European constitution, as are those of India. To our minds the 
proposition has a truistic and self-evident appearance, which 
would seem to obviate the necessity for further discussion. Not 
so, however, has it appeared to some of our contemporaries, and 
to the other advocates of the scheme, who thus rejoin :— 

lst.—The climate of India is not in reality so hostile to our 
constitution as was formerly supposed. 

2nd.—Admitting the climate of the plains to be thus hostile, 
let us plant our colonies in the hills, where the climate is kindly 
and salubrious. 

The first part of the rejoinder, however flattering it be to our 
hopes and wishes, rests upon no sufficient basis; and a very little 
investigation should suffice to explode any anticipations based 
upon it. 

It is unquestionably true that, during recent years, the morta- 
lity among Europeans in India has materially abated; and it is 
the fashion to quote the tables of the Insurance Companies, and 
the returns of the War Department, in evidence of the cheering 
circumstance. But the tables and the returns in question exhi- 
bit purely special results, and it were nothing better than spe- 
cial pleading, to argue from such to general conclusions. It is 
only necessary to keep in view that the India of to-day is not 
a colony, but a garrison; and that the diminished mortality 
so exultingly cited, is the result of the improved discipline and 
economy of the garrison, rather than of any causes of a more 
universal or extended operation. We are not now enquiring whe- 
ther soldiers, and military officers in India, could be got, under 
their punkahs, and behind their tatties, to live longer, and die 
seldomer than they do; but whether a lar ge and mixed European 
community, unprovided for by the paternal solicitudes of the 
barrack department, and promiscuously engaged in all the toils 
and struggles of daily life, would be found to flourish in a coun- 
try such as this. 

The abated mortality in question is to be ascribed, not to 
any latent merits of the climate, previously undiscovered, but 
wholly and solely to the improved habits of life among the 
peculiar class of Europeans presently existing in this country ; 
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and above all to the anxious care, and unceasing precautions re- 
cently adopted by the Government against the disastrous 
effects of climate on their costly European soldiery. The life 
and health of a European in this country must ever be regarded 
as an artificial business. Europeans of the upper and more 
wealthy classes possess at once the sense and the means to repel, 
to a certain extent, the influences of climate. The lower class of 
Europeans, to wit the soldiery, require to be kept alive, and 
exempt from a rapid decay, by the Government, whose indispen- 
sable instruments they are. At what a vast expense this result 
is indifferently accomplished, let the budgets of that Govern- 
ment testify! And lastly, neither of the classes in question 
pursue occupations which subject them to any physical labour, 
or any exposure, during the trying seasons of the year. 

The fostering care bestowed upon the English soldier in India, 
and the quasi-luxury of his life, are proverbial, and sufficiently 
attest the difficulty of preserving him. He is a fighting animal 
(we say it with all respect, nay with admiration) kept by the 
Government to retain the empire, and kept at a vast expense. 
The mode of his existence is not only difficult and expensive; 
it is, as we have just observed, purely artificial. 

In the earlier years of our settlement, we had not acquired 
this art of keeping alive, and moderately well. We sickened and 
died rapidly. Of recent years, we have gradually improved in 
the art of living in India,—the peculiar “ savoir vivre” of this 
country: and now, by dint of punkahs, tatties, ice, palatial bar- 
racks, hill stations, and numerous other appliances and con- 
trivances, we manage to keep ourselves alive ina sort of way. 
A species of dormouse existence, immured in dark rooms for six 
months in the year, vegetating, rather than /iving ; and inces- 
santly obliged to migrate to the hills, or to Europe, to preserve 
ourselves from total extinction. Whether such a state or mode 
of life be compatible with the energy, the vigour, the healthy 
activity of a young colony, let the candid inquirer judge! | 

Want of space forbids us to do more than merely touch upon 
these points, but before quitting this part of our subject, it were 
well to observe that, languid, and artificial, and half-alive as we 
are now, we are always 7 the first generation. 

These mournful effects are produced on men born, and reared 
in England, and only transplanted to this country for a term of 
twenty to thirty years. What would be the condition of our 
posterity, three, four, or ten generations removed ; if the unhappy 
stock ever succeeded in reproducing itself to that extent? 

The advocates of colonization promise to us, as one of the most 
valuable and substantial fruits of the measure, that, by means 
of it, we should, in all future times, have at our command a 
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hardy race of trusty Anglo-Saxons (query, Indo-Saxons) to assist 
us in our hour of need ; a vigorous European element in the 
population, acting, or pr epared to act, as a bulwark to our power; 
and ready to rally round our institutions, on the first signal of 
alarm. 

Delusive supposition! It needs but small reflection to discover 
the utter fallaciousness of any such hope. Assuming that the 
experiment were ever tried; assuming that a sort of dismal 
success attended it; and that the poor, drooping, effete stock 
lived, and bred, and multiplied indefinitely. Behold them in 
the fifth remove. Who would recognise in those sallow scare- 
crows the hardy children of the North? hat dull, unmeaning 
glance, that flabby arm, ,, that sneaking hang-dog gait and 
carriage, that “ chee-chee”’ mongrel speech ! And ‘oh, worse a 
thousand times than mere physical debasement, that ‘prostrate 
reptile spirit, that double face, that coward, lying tongue! Are 
these all the traces left to us of the fire, the courage, the eandour, 
the moral, and physical jitre of our vaunted race :— 

“ Approach, thou craven crouching slave, 
Say, is not this ”— — the colony ? 

And these are the sturdy colonists, who, in time of need, are 
to rally round the throne, and, in time of peace, to imbue India’s 
dusky and degenerate millions with the energy, the probity, the 
arts, and the virtues of Britain. 

Of all the shallow political dreams which have amused political 
speculators, surely this is one of the most shallow and the 
most diseased; “ Aigri somnia” indeed. No, it is chimerical 
to suppose that a baneful climate will ever foster a vigorous 
and amiable race. Who can doubt the influence of climate 
on animal development, whether physical or moral, whether 
in the human species, or in the inferior creation? Whence 
comes it that, for twenty centuries, ever since the dawn of 
authentic history, India has been a mere field of conquest to 
a succession of rapacious invaders, and her teeming population 
a mere horde of debased and fawning slaves ? 

India’s climate, fatal to worthy forms of life, unquestionably 
had a large, a prominent share in these results; and even as the 
tiger, the crocodile, the serpent, and all the slimy train of noxi- 
ous reptiles, flourish in this inhospitable region, so man, though 
prolific and multitudinous, appears under a degraded and noxious 
type; and it is surely chimerical to suppose that the worthier 
stock of a more favourable region could be transplanted to this 
soil, without undergoing a moral and physical decay, slow per- 
haps, and gradual in its downward progress, but none the less 
inevitably sure. 
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The Mohammedan invaders of India came down from northern 
Asia, flushed with the health and vigour of their more bracing 
climates. They, too, talked of colonizing —they did more than 
talk of it—they did colonize. Witness the result—step by step, 
gradually, but surely they fell into degeneracy,—the burning 
climate, and the fatal commixture with the inferior races of the 
country, soon developed their results—the empire slipped from 
their enervated grasp ; and now, in the present day, the Moham- 
medan of India is to be distinguished from the Hindu only 
by his darker turpitude and his superior ferocity. Let us wits 
ness and be warned, 

It is now time that our replication should take up the 
second point of the rejoinder so. confidently put forward by 
those who clamour for colonization. Having, as we think, 
seen what serious, what insuperable difficulties oppose the 
planting of European colonies in the plains of India; let us 
now enquire how far the experiment might be expected to suc- 
ceed, if attempted in the hills. 

This, be it observed, is generally considered, and not without 
reason, the strongest point of the adverse position. This is, 
pre- -eminently, the “piece de resistance’’ of the argument in 
favour of the scheme. 

The just popularity of the mountain climates of India—the 
immense range and variety of soil and temperature, afforded by 
the numerous chains of hills which occur in the peninsula, 
the revivifying effects of a residence among them, the undoubt- 
ed benefits which have resulted from the establishment of 
Sanataria in these regions, and the actual superiority of many 
of the tribes which are indigenous to them ;—all these are argues 
ments which, at first sieht, wear an appearance almost irres 
fracable ; and which, in sooth, must be allowed to have no 
inconsiderable weight. 

Nevertheless, we believe, that a little near examination will 
tend to dissipate, in a great degree, the assumptions based even 
upon them. 

It is doubtless very possible that our English stock, trans. 
planted to the higher plateaus of the Himmalaya or the Neil- 

herries, might thrive tolerably well, in a mere physical point 
of view —that i is, that, after a series of generations, they might 
still present the appearance of a tolerably vigorous and comely 
race. This we say might be conceded as very “possible ; ; although 
we are assuredly not in a position positively to enunciate it. 
There is, doubtless, much to countenance and colour the assump- 
tion ; still in the present state of our experience, it is an assump- 
tion; and some might feel indisposed to let it pass altogether 


unchallenged. 
Marcu, 1858, 
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The Himmalayan and other mountain climates of India, 
although offering a grateful change to us from the exhausting 
heats of the plains, are perhaps less absolutely salubrious than 
relatively so. The Ingh character which we are accustomed to 
accord to them, is possibly due rather to the effect of contrast 
with that of the plains, than to any positive merits of a high 
order. Medical men pretty generally characterise them as decid- 
edly unfavourable to the bowels, the liver and the chest ; and 
there is but one opinion as to their insalubrious character during 
the four rainy months of June, July, August, and September, 

We have repeatedly heard medical authorities, of great lull 
experience, declare that the Himmalayan climate, however resto- 
rative it be in certain eases of temporary prostration, 1s anything 
but absolutely favourable to the European constitution ; and the 
fact is patent that numbers of our countrymen, after vain 
attempts to recover their health in the hill Sanataria, are annu- 
ally sent to England to recruit. 

Nevertheless, waiving all difficulty on this head, and conceding 
the possibility that our race would thrive ina physical and bodily 
point of view, in the Himmalayan regions; dare we hope for 
an equal degree of intellectual and social wellare ? We fear not. 

Although there unquestionably exist the most intimate rela- 
tions between mental and corporal development; although the 
“mens sana” is generally found “in corpore sano,” yet we 
question how far it were reasonable to expect a secluded family 
of Anglo-Indians, buried in the solitudes of the Himmalaya, 
encompassed by everlasting snows, surrounded by ignorant and 
degraded races, and effectually dissociated from the progressive 
nations of the West, with all the contagion of their enlighten- 
ment ;—we question whether it were reasonable to expect a colony 
thus situated, long to maintain any very high standard of mora- 
lity or intelligence ; or ever to attain to any respectable measure 
of social and industrial development. 

It might almost be predicated as an axiom, that a colony, to 
be successful, should have a sea-board—and the more extensive 
that sea-board the better for the colony. 

Such establishments, as by a natural instinct, plant themselves 
on the shore—and a colony without a shore can have little or no 
vitality, It may be questioned if the world’s history affords a 
solitary good example of colonies flourishing in any but littoral 
situations. 

_ Ocean is the best nurse of social infants, and without her 
life-giving contact, there can be little hope of a vigorous or 
healthy progress in the society. 

Full-grown nations, and colonies alike, demand the presence 
of this great agency of advancement. But, while the adult 
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society, once arrived at maturity in spite of its geographical 
defects, may enjoy a sort of stunted existence without the 
neighbourhood and contact of ocean, the ¢v/ant society would, 
in all probability, languish and expire in its absence. To the 
former, a sea-board is an essential of greafness,—to the latter, 
it might almost be regarded as a sine gud non towards existence, 

Our Himmalayan colonies would resemble the happy valley 
of Rasselas—stagnation their bane ; they would be stifled for 
very want of air, and never could attain to any respectable 
character and dimensions. 

It is vain to say that the stream of European thought and 
sentiment would flow in copious and regular supply, through 
improved channels of communieation, into the colonial mind. 
All that could be effected in this way, ‘woul 1 do little more than 
prevent the people from sinking to the level of the surrounding 
barbarism. But it were too much to expect. minds, not only 
so far removed from the fountain-head of enlightenment, but so 
secluded from all the imposing spectacles of commerce, of science, 
and of polities ; so “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” to be otherwise 
than cramped, and dwarfish, and degenerate ; while their geogra- 
phical isolation would deny to them the possibility of political 
existence, or social and commercial growth and vigour, They 
would languish from the first, and “ultimately perish, for want 
of Light t and air. 

It is commonly remarked, felt, and deplored, that even we, 
who come to India only for the meridian of our lives, are seen 
visibly to deteriorate in that short space. We, who are born 
in England—reared in England—edueated in England—who 
are constantly renewing the freshness of our ideas by inter- 
course with minds fresh from England; and who, from time to 
time, freshen ourselves up by revisiting our native land. At the 
risk of wounding the feelings of some in this country, we are 
bound to notice in addition the undeniable fact that young 
persons reared and edueated in this country, rarely attain that 
intellectual stature which is reached with facility’ by the rising 
generation at home. What judicious parent is a stranger to the 
feeling of solicitous anxiety with which children are “regarded 
in this country, alter the age of five or six years, whether in 
the hills, or in the plains? What parent who has at heart the 
moral and intellectual welfare of his child, and who is blessed 
with the means necessary for his transport to E ngland, and edu- 
cation there, ean reconcile it to his sense of parental duty to 
retain that child zz any part of India much longer than the 
last-named period? Have we not all, at least such of us as 
are parents, undergone the painful struggle, te say nothing of 
the serious expense, entailed by this necessity ? Have we not 
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all had the most tender feelings of our nature periodically 
lacerated by this necessary separation of our offspring? And 
can it be supposed that we should consent to endure these pangs, 
and undergo this ruinous expense, were the occasion of it any 
thing short of an imperative and stern necessity ? . 

It is idle to reply that Indian children are sent for their edu. 
eation to England, only beeause the means of education do not 
exist in this country—only because this country affords no pro- 

er training-schools for youth. ‘This is no solution of the diffi. 
eulty—the difficulty in question les not so near the surface. 

If the rejoinder were true in its terms, we should ask in turn, 
how itis that, in a country where so great a want existed, and 
where, at the same moment, there existed in abundance, all the 
pecuniary means for its removal, it has not been long since re- 
moved ? How comes it that, in Australia, where our colonies 
have been in existence but a short half century, and where the 
society is anything but as opulent as that of India, all the means 
of an admirable education are provided on the spot; and that 
Australia educates her own youth, and educates them well? How 
comes it that in India every other, or at least every physical, 
want is readily supplied by means of money? The comforts, 
the luxuries, and the elegancies of life, are all promptly im- 
ported at the call of Mammon. Why should education alone, 
the first and the greatest want of all, remain unprovided ? 

But the rejoinder is not true in its terms. Schools already do 
exist in India, good schools too—and they exist in that very 
favoured part of India which we are now considering. Acade- 
mies have been founded for the young of both sexes, and of 
the upper classes, in the choicest spots of the Himmalayas and 
the Neilgherries. No expense has been spared to render them 
efficient. Graduates of Oxford, imported for the very purpose, 
have presided over the one; ladies of undoubted refinement, and 
accomplishments, have conducted the other. Nothing has been 
left untried which mere money could accomplish—and if aught 
remained to be effected by that ageney, it would speedily be at- 
tempted. The diflienlty is no pecuniary diflfieulty—it is not to 
be solved by pounds, shillings, and pence. Indian families are 
an aifluent class; already they pay enormous sums to have their 
children torn from them for education. It eannot be supposed 
that they would not cheerfully pay to have them edueated with- 
out the pangs, the estrangement, and the other countless disad- 
vantages involved in separation, No—this difficulty is founded 
on causes of afar more deep-seated nature than many are willing 
to suppose ; and the due investigation of which would lead us at 
once beyond our limits, and astray from the immediate subject of 
our present enquiry, We seek not now to lay bare the causes of 
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this deep-seated educational difficulty—we are content for the 
resent with asserting its significant existence. 

It has been asserted by enthusiasts that a person who has not 
beheld a ship, is not intellectually full-grown. Whatever be the 
merits of this dogma, certain it is, that we too frequently observe 
a peculiar and andefinable want of expansion in the minds of 
those who have been reared, however carefully, in the remote in- 
terior of a semi-barbarous land, They have never beheld some 
of the most imposing spectacles of science and eivilization, nor 
respired the bracing moral and political atmosphere of a country 
civilized and free. 

These facts, coupled with the unquestionable social and in- 
dustrial drawbacks of a position so remotely inland, should 
warn us of the futility of expecting that a colony of Eng- 
lishmen in the Himmalayas, or in any other part of this 
country, would ever answer the design for which such establish- 
ments are planted. 

To this it may be answered. We do not require in our Him- 

malayan colonies any high order of intelligence. It is not neces- 
sary that these sovieties should be remarkable for their mental 
and moral development; or even that they should attain to any 
considerable political or social status. All that we propose to 
ourselves, is a colony of he althy, and loyal Anglo-Saxons, prepared, 
at uny moment, to assist us in our difficulties, and preserving 
the equilibrium ‘of the empire, by their presence in the social 
scale. 

The argument has a plausible sound; although we fear it 
abounds much more in sound than sense. But. it appears to us 
there are certain moral and physical conditions, in the absence 
of which, even sueh a limited undertaking would fail to be at- 
tended with success >; and that a colony whose physical welfare 
was at best problematical, and whose social and intellectual con- 
dition was threatened with almost certain decay, had better not 
be attempted. 

In these remarks we have dwelt principally on what may be 
termed the moral, if not the metaphysical aspect of this part of 
the question. But we do not, by any means, concede that there 
is nothing to be said on its purely physical aspect. 

This is, undoubtedly, as before observed, the strongest ground 
of the advocates of colonization. Their argument has more 
plausibility, more superficial force, and seeming weight, in this 
quarter than in any other: and their arguments are derived from 
considerations of a purely physical character and operation. If, 
on this account, we meet them, in this direction, chiefly with 
arguments drawn from the regions of the metaphysical world, 
it must not therefore be supposed that we have nothing whatever 
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to advance on purely physical grounds. Practical men might 
indicate obstacles of a nature wholly physical and practical, as 
affecting the feasibility of Himmalayan colonies. 

Without reviving the decidedly unsatisfactory, and unsettled 
medical question just touched upon above; and which has by no 
means been unfolded to the extent of its capabilities ; without 
reviving that the practical man of faets and fizures nicht 
reasonably enquire what oceupations of a self-sustaming nature, 
what useful and beneficial livelihood, is to be found for the colo- 
nists of the Neileherries or the Himmalaya, admitting that you 
could eatch them and keep them. Assuming that Enelish colo. 
nists would come to such a country as this. Assuming that, 
having come, they throve and flourished physically and metaphiy- 
sically. What are they to do ? 

It is surely not necessary for us to remind our readers that 
the only considerable tracts of a fertile or productive character, 
to be found in this country, oceur in the plains ; and we have 
just endeavoured to show that, however fertile and productive 
these tracts may be, their baneful climate forbids them to be the 
theatre of European labour. If the hill districts have a favour. 
able climate, we taney it is about the sole advantage they pos- 
sess. When we have said that Europeans would not die there 
in any accelerated ratio, we have exhausted their enlogium. 

In order to reap the full benefit of the mountain climates, it 
is necessary to ascend the mountain sides to a considerable 
elevation. When that elevation is attained, climate is about 
the only advantage it affords. 

The temperate zone of the lull regions is by no means the 
zone of fertility or abundance. Below a certain line is plenty, 
guarded by pestilence and fever—above that line is health and 
poverty. In the lower regions of the hills, or the rich but 
pestilential “ ferais”? which skirt them, Ceres indeed presides, 
and dispenses her bounties with unsparing hand. But it is the 
Ceres of the soil; generous and open-handed to the children 
of the region, but fatal to the interloping European who would 
vie with them. 

We would gladly know what our colonists are to do on the 
granite summits of the Himmalava. What field, at least of 
any magnitude, is to be found for them, in that bracing, but 
unprofitable quarter? Where are the arable breadths, and the 
fertile fallows which invite their shares ? Where do these regions 
afford any suitable arena for the labours of an Enelish colony ? 

To a certain small extent we are prepared to 20 with the 
advocates of this measure. It were doubtless not only prac- 
ticable, but possibly expedient, to plant considerable nurse- 
ries of Europeans at various suitable points in the Himma- 
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Jayan or Neilgherry ranges. In addition to, and distinet 
from, the existing convalescent depots, and Sanataria, Euro. 
pean veterans, and invalids, with their wives and families, 
might be grouped here ond there, in eligible situations, with 
eomlort to themselves, and possibly —we say only possibly— 
some small advantage to the state. These persons, who would 
necessarily be inconsiderable in numbers, might possibly find 
some suitable, and not altogether unproductive occupation, in 
superintending the oper ations of native labourers, in tea planta. 
tions, or other enterprises of that nature, yet to be developed, 
and promised to us by the more sanguine among the clamourers 
for reform. In adk lition to this, a few artizans mnight be import. 
ed from England, if they could be mduced to come; although 
we deem this more than doubtful ; and although we are about to 
shew, to the best of our ability, thi at English hand-labour has no 
basiness in the same field with native labour, for the simple 
reason that it is a violation not of mere technical political eco- 
nomy, but of those everlasting laws, which form the basis of 
the science—and, lastly, every possible facility, and encourage. 
ment should be extended to speculative and enterprising persons 
who might feel disposed to make the experiment of settling in 
similar loc ‘alities ; although we do not think their number would 
be found inconveniently great ; and among that number would 
be found, we venture to predict, but few of those who eall loudest 
for the introduction of the measure. There would assuredly be 
no need to throw obstructions in the way of enterprise of this 
nature, 

But eall not this colonization, for it is not colonization; 
and never would, or could resemble that mighty and majestic 
social effort, whose laws and vital principles demand geogra- 
phical, climatic, and political conditions, not procurable dogether 
in this peninsula. Nurseries, if you will, but colonies in India 
never. 

We have now concluded our brief review of the first great 
class of obstacles which oppose the planting of European  colo- 
nies in India; together with the two-fold rejoinder put forward 
by the advocates of the measure. 

In the second part of that rejoinder, we had to grapple argu. 
ments of formidable appearance and great seeming force. The 
argument based on the salubrious character of the hill climates 
of India, is, as we have before observed, the most plausible, 
which is advanced in favour of this chimerical scheme. They 
who wield it, do so in confident anticipation of victory—but 
their antic ipations are ill-advised. Even if we had been silent, 
and speechless on that head; if we had been fairly and igno- 
miniously beaten out of that part of the field ; still, it would. 
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only have been the left wing of our army, or more correctly 
an advanced detachment of it, which would thus have sustained 
defeat. We submit that we have, by no means, sustained even 
such a partial discomfiture. We submit that we have far more 
than held our own, even in that quarter of the field. But, 
even if we had not, we have now to fall back on our reserve— 
upon the main body of our army. The enemy’s Jeu de joi 
would be premature. We are now about to unfold, to the best 
of our ability, that great argument entirely overlooked by our 
adversaries, which, in the absence of any other, should suffice 
to silence the irrational clamour on this question—the argument 
derived from the axfagonism and incompatibility of race. 

If this be, par exce/lence, the strongest point of our position ; 
so, it must be admitted, it is the most difficult to handle,—and 
embraces a question of such magnitude and scope, as would 
demand, for its due development, not the end of a Review 
article, but a volume to itself. The more this part of the subject 
be revolved in the mind—the more patiently and candidly it be 
pondered, the greater seem the practical obstacles 1t presents to 
view. 

Patient reflection, and expanded knowledge, when brought 
to bear on this question (for it forms a question in itself) only 
serve to unfold to sight fresh difficulties of the most deep-seated, 
and uncompromising character —difficulties which, the more they 
are examined, the more they would seem to be intimately bound 
up, and intertwined with the deepest roots, and first causes of 
nature herself. We would invite all who interest themselves in 
speculations of this nature, to give their most searching attention 
to the various aspects of this part of the question. Meanwhile, 
in pursuance of our present mission, we proceed in some degree 
to sketch them forth. 

If all other obstacles were removed to the colonization of 
India by Europeans, it is not too much to assert that this alone 
would vitiate the scheme. If climate, soil, and situation were, 
as they are surely not, favourable to the enterprise, there 
would remain this, perhaps the most formidable, the most 
insuperable difficulty of all—eclimate might possibly be braved— 
soil might be subdued and ameliorated—the barriers of situation 
might be overleaped—railways, canals, and navigable rivers, 
might materially contribute to their removal. But, when all 
these difficulties had faded and vanished, before the energy and 
courage of our race, there would still remain the most hopeless, 
and insurmountable obstacle of all. 

The experience of later ages has demonstrated that there 
exists a singular and mysterious antipathy and antagonism 
between the black man and the white. Nor is this a mere anti- 
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pathy of s nliment ; or asimple antagonism of aims, and inter. 
ests, and eustoms. ‘These might be softened and overcome. 
The phenomenon in question lies far deeper; at a depth, 
indeed, seemingly beyond our reach. A mutual incompati- 
bility of co-existencee—an elemental and constitutional antago- 
nism, which seems to forbid that the two races should co-exist, 
commix, and flourish together, under the same social laws, and 
physical conditions, It would appear as if some great natural 
law forbade the fusion and union of the two. Their destinies 
would seem ineapable of marching side by side, paré passa, in the 
economy of our globe. Where the two races are thrown together 
in the same arena, the one, it would appear, must over-ride the 
other ; social equality and social fusion there can be none. 

It is not our province, or our object, now to investigate the 
causes of this mysterious moral phenomenon—such an enquiry 
would open up a field, no less wide in its extent, than foreign to 
our immediate purpose. It is only necessary here that we indi- 
cate its existence, and reason from the same. ‘That it has exis- 
tence, we imagine no one is prepared to dispute; and we may be 
sure that it exists, not to stand as a mere unprofitable enigma, 
but as a direct and sensible moral agency in the economy of 
human affairs. 

It is not necessary to say to which of these two branches of 
the human family Providence would seem to have assigned the 
patent of sovereignty ; or which of them would appear to have 
inherited the portion of vassalage and subserviency. Whether 
this unmistakeable apportionment be the result of any ever- 
lasting and immutable decree, or be simply the accident of the 
present age, however interesting a field of speculation it affords, 
Is a question which concerns not our present enquiry, Certain it 
is that, in the present age, the superior knowledge and culture 
which we have attained, must alone vive us the dominion of the 
coloured races, wherever we are thrown in contact with them. 

In obvious connection with this circumstance, although 
very possibly not in the relation of cause and effect, we ob- 
serve a great social gulph fixed between the two races. The 
Kuropean element cannot coalesce and commingle with the 
native stock, either in the toils and trades of daily life, 
or in the ties of kindred and legitimate concubinage. Not 
only is it forbidden for white to wed with black ; but it would 
appear as if the destiny of the former forbade him to toil, 
and sow, and reap, and labour with his hands, in the presence 
of, and on the same level with, the latter. The European 
cannot be a hewer of wood, and a drawer of water, in the 
same field with the Asiatic. Here his function is to govern 
and to war, to instruct, direct and educate, to root out the 
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baneful superstitions and noxious errors of the native mind: 
to unfold the beauties of our creed, and propagate its life. 
siving truths throughout the indigenous millions, and ewene. 
rally to develope the ori ander spectacles of Sciene e, Polities, 
and Commerce, before ‘the children of the soil. He may not 
descend into the rough field of — labour, by the side 
of the black man, nor earn his daily bread with the daily 
sweat of his brow, in the same _ field of emulative toil with his 
eolored brother. This is no theatre for the lower European 
industry, or the modest arts and toils of humbler European life, 
How repnenant this to every right ye healthy ‘conception of 
the true nature and true essentials of colony ! A European 
colony in this country would be a niliey of masters and mis- 
tresses: wherever the black manis found, he is required to 


perform all the menial and inferior Jabour. But a eolony of 


masters and mistresses were no colony at all. Ifthe inferior 
Kuropean did not oceupy himself in honest self-sustaining toil, 
he would fail of subsistence, he would become vicious, brutal, 
degraded. Such a colony, or rather a colony projected on 
such principles, could never erect itself into existence—or if it 
did, it would very speedily expire. 


We would not be understood to imply that, in this quarter of 


the globe, man, simply beeause his skin is fair, is exempt from 


the common ban of his race, from the everlastine doom of 
hae ] 


“labour and sorrow,” pronounced by Divine lips on our fallen 
family. This is far from our intention. All that we desire 
to express is, that im this peculiar field, the labour and the 
sorrow meted out to us, though haply nowise lighter in degree 
than that awarded to our darker native brethren, dillers from 
the irs esseath: lly in k ind, W e, as well as they, hi: ave our allot- 
ted tasks,—but our allotted tasks are dilerent and distinet from 
theirs, An enquiry into the nature of those tasks, nay a glance 
at their very designations as above recited, would hardly fail 
to show that, however comparatively brilliant ours may be, 
they are pr oportionately all the more arduous and responsible. 
What they may gain in attractiveness and eclat, they lose 
in fae ‘lity and lizhtness. We are not, by any means, exempt 
from exertion, We, too, have our duties to perform ; and it 
will be well for us if, in the day of reckoning, we shall be deemed 
to have accomplished them. ‘To us much has been eiven ; 
and from us much, doubtless, will be ‘required. But as the 
talents we have received differ, at once in kind and in degree, 
from the talents bestowed upon our Indian fellow-subjects,—so 
our labors and exertions, while they are assuredly intended to be 
fully equal in degree to theirs, are manifestly intended to be 
widely different in kind. Occupying as we do, so different a 
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osition in the seale of civilization and enlightenment from the 

natives of this country, it were surely illogical to suppose that 
here our occupations are to be similar to theirs. Not for this, 
we may be sure, not for this were we led by the designs 
of Providence across a pathless ocean to this distant land. 
It was not for the performance of ordinary toils, and common 
drudgery, that we were summoned from the extremity of the 
elobe, to a country which already possessed a population fully 
equal, in numbers and intelligence, to such an ordinary task, 

No, a tropical region, with a dense coloured population, is no 
theatre for European colonizing ellorts, properly so called. 

In such a country, the Europe in is called, as above observed, 
to a higher rode than that of common toil. Here, he must be a 
master, a teacher, an instructor, He is the eficcr of the in- 
divenous ras, 

If the fact were not sufficiently apparent on the ground of 
moral fitness, Political Economy interposes one of its sternest 
laws to stamp and stereotype it. In such a country, so 
great is the vadue of European labour, that it cannot enter 
the same field, on the same level, with native labour. It 
is surely not necessary to cite inate inces, and arguments, in 
support of a fact so well-known and eenerally acknowledged as 
this. Ltis sufliciently well ascertained that the native, with 
his simple habits, and inexpensive mode of life, ean bring his 
labour, or its produce, to the market, on terms which, to the 
artificial Kuropean, would be, and probab ly ever must remain, 
simply an impossibility. We do not, at the present moment, 
remember the precise ratio in which they stand to one another; 
but the fact is so tangible and plain, as to be the subject of : 
simple arithmetical calculation, A fact of this nature inet 
of itself, with right-thinkine men, to be suflicient for the 
instantaneous explosion of the chimera we are now discussing.* 


* While at Simla, in the years 1856-57, the writer of this article enjoyed 
a very good opportunity of testin; ¢ the truth of this significant fact, even when 
the experiment was made under circumstances the most favour: ible to the 
European. ‘Iwo retired European soldiers were established in the bazar, as 
carpenters and cabinet-makers. ‘They had every advantage, and enjoyed every 
facility, which a Himmalayan © olonist (Heaven save the mark) could expect, 
They were skilled workers at their trade. They were sober in their habits, 
simple (for Europeans) in their mode of life, steady, plodding, enterpris ing, 
and industrious. ‘They enjoyed all the blessings of ‘the v: aunted Himmalayan 
climate : and they had before them the patronage of an enormous, and wealthy 
European community, willing, nay reasonably anxious to employ them ; and 
comprising, doubtless, some of the advocates of colonization, eager to support, 
and encourage their two precious protegés, Yet—they were rarely out of the 

civil court, and very shortly became ig They were underworked with 
ease, both as to quality, and cheapness, by the native artificers of the place. 
The poor fellows were simply out of place—they ought to have been in Mel- 
bourne, earning thirty shillings a day. 
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Such a country as this, with a fertile soil, and navigable 
rivers, and a teeming population, may be a very suitable field for 
enterprise of that description which we may, for want of a 
better term, name “ plantations.” But a plantation is widely 
(oh, how widely!) different from a colony. In the former, the 
European is a direcfor ; im the latter, all ranks are European, 

Before quitting this part of the subject, if is fitting and 
necessary briefly to remark another very important circumstance 
connected with it, which would seem entirely to have escaped 
the attention of the advocates of colonization. Even if there 
did not exist the peculiar antagonism of race we have referred 
to, or this singular social inequality between the black man and 
the white ;—even if they could labour side by side, and © strain 
and strive” shoulder to shoulder, in one and the same field, 
under India’s burning sun; even if their habits were similar 
and their labour equivaluable, all of which things unhappily 
are not;—still it should be borne in mind that this coun- 
try already carries a trifling population of one hundred and 
eighty millions; and on what principle should labour, of a highly 
costly and unsuitable description, be imported into a country 
already overstocked and glutted with labour of a particularly 
cheap and suitable deseription? This were not only carrying 
coals, it were like carrying peats, to Neweastle! We are curious 
to know, in what schools of political economy, the advocates of 
this senseless proposition imbibed their principles. 

We have already taken upon ourselves to predicate one axiom 
in another part of this paper. Let us now frame a second for 
the especial benefit of those gentlemen. We propound it with 
entire confidence in its perfect soundness ; and we strongly com- 
mend it to the serious consideration of our adversaries. The 
nore they reflect upon it, the more, We feel convineed, will they 
perceive its force. It is this ;—a colony has no business in an old 
and populous country. It should be planted in a xew, and, if 
possible, an unpeopled, or a thinly-peopled country ;—a_ blank 
sheet, whereon the young society may inscribe its history in 
actions—a fair field,and no favour. It should stand or fall by its 
own ellorts, be supported by its own honest and productive toil, 
not be propped up on the shoulders of a subject race. India is 
not a colony, and never ean be a colony, and affords no standing 
ground fora colony, India is not a colony, but 1 conquest, 

In the ease of our former axiom, we expressed our doubts as 
to whether a single satisfactory instance could be cited in its 
contravention, In the present ease, we are very certain that 
no solitary example ean be produced in refutation of our posi- 
tion. Colonies may possibly have flourished to a certain extent, 
although placed at a considerable distance from the sea; but 
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we may safely assert, without fear of contradiction, that no 
colony, properly SO called, ever throve, or ever could thrive, in an 
old country, already overstocked with an intelligent and in- 
dustrious popul: ition. 

But we have not, as yet, by any means, exhausted the argu- 
ments drawn from this part of the question. Hitherto we 
have considered only the moral and politico-economical aspect 
of this sub-division of the subject. We have now to notice, as 
briefly as we may, what might be called its ethnological aspect. 

So various, so obstinate, "and so deep-seated are the difliculties 
which beset the scheme of Anglo-Indian colonization, under 
our second great head, that it is impossible to approach the ques- 
tion in this quarter, without confronting some practical obstacle, 
so unyiel ling in its character, as to seem almost insurmount: side. 
Whatever delusive encour: arement is extended to this chimera 
in other directions,—however plausible and inviting the scheme 
may appear, when viewed from some positions,—still, like the 
“ijonis fatuus ” of the swamp, or the mirage of the desert, if 
only lures its deluded followers to ultimate disappointment and 
discomfiture. The numerous difliculties presented under the 
head of “ antagonism of race,” are of a character to explode the 
scheme, and stamp the hopeless i impracticability of its nature, 
even if on other grounds it were rational and feasible enough, 

Our space permits us to do little more than indicate the 
existence and general character of this ethnological difliculty ; 
its existence and its essenti: Uly formidable character are perhaps 
so well known, and generally acknowledged by candid reasoners 
of all shades of opinion, as to require at our hands, in this place, 
little more than their simple enunciation, 

The unmistakeable hand of nature having separated and dis- 
sociated the black race from the white, terrible and por- 
tentous effects might be expected to flow from their unnatural 
union. It is to he feared that in the fatal me/ange which would 
be thus produced, the European stock would shortly lose all its 
virtue and pre-eminence. It is vain to say that such a union 
would be sedulously guarded against, and prohibited by legislative 
enactment. We micht as reasonably hope by legisl: ative enact- 
ment to cause the rivers to flow backwards to their sources. 
This disastrous union of these two antagonistic stocks could never 
be eflectually prevented ; and ina very few years, our hopeless 
colonies, if in existence at all, would be seen peopled with a race 
of Europe: ins of the type of the Goa Portuguese—a degenerate, 
debased, and hybrid product of the two races, possessing the 
good qualities of neither.* 


* If any doubt the tendency of Europeans of the lower class to intermarry 
with the native women, we have only to point to the fact that, in the army, this 
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Before finally taking leave of the subject, it might be well to 
take a hasty elance at those purely political difficulties, to which 
we adve rted at the outset of our rem: arks. 

It is much to be feared that they who advocate this measure, 
do so in blameable ignorance of all the conditions which are 
essential to it, and bring not to the subject any of that know. 
ledve or reflection so necessary to its due consideration, 


Not only wonld they seem to argue in culpable ignorance of 


their sub Jeet ; their reasoning is of that happy saltatory charac. 
ter which Si aalins not the restraint of facts or figures, but, lheht- 
ly top ping these, arrives at its cone ‘lusions with a matey 
" The ‘y remind us of thee xpression of a fox-hunting friend of 
sound sense, and © stable” mind, who, in reference to reasoning 
of this class, used to say, in the metaphor of the field,—* I 
don’t like jumping at conclusions, they’re precious ugly 
‘ things to go af.’ It were well if the advocates of Huropean 
eolonization in India, and others lke them, would observe simi- 
lar wholesome caution in their ratiocination. If they would 
occasionally condescend to crane,” they might occasionally 
perceive “ bad places” in their line of argument, and avoid for- 
midable falls in its pursuit. 

In the event of this experiment being attempted, not only 
would very considerable embarassment be caused by the peeu- 
har land tenures of India, but the statesman would find a 
knotty point to solve in the eonsideration of the constitutional 
and civil rights to be conferred upon Enelish colonists in this 
country; the peculiar privileges and immunities they should 
enjoy, and generally, the form of government under which 
they shoul l be settle mY : 

If all other cireumstances were — to the undertaking, 
doubtless no existing pee ‘uliarity of the landed tenure would be 
sullered to obstruct: it. But ee political question, touching 
administrative @overnment and civil rights, would not be found 
so compromising, 

It eannot be supposed that any colony of Enelishmen 
could be induced to embody itself under the despotism—a 


1)] °7 . 
tendency is practically exhibited to a very great extent, in the face of very 
powe rfal artificial dra cks, 
Muropean soldiers 


are, ina manner, drihed to marry European women, and 
fined tor marrying coloured women, by the adjustment of the married allowances, 
and the subsistence mon: y doled out to the offspring of such marriages. Not- 
withstanding this check, which would he expected to work most efticaciously, in 
addition to the superior attractiveness, which we may assume our eountry- 
women to possess notwithst nding these natural and artificial drawbacks, the 
number of coloured women married by the soldiers, is very 

If it be said that this is because th ‘re is 
answer, the same scarcity 


vreat. 
a sc areity of Kur — females ; we 
, in proportion, would exist in your colonies, 
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mild despotism it may be—still the despotism, of the Anglo- 
Indian Government. It cannot for a moment be supposed that 
English colonists would place themselves under the operation 
of a “ Black Act,” or submit to a uniform legislation, in common 
with the natives of the country. It can never be imagined that 
they would consent to entrust their interests, their liberties, 
their lives, to the tender mercies of our m: vristrates, collectors, 
and deput y commissioners, or commit their fortunes to the 
dispensations of our mofussil law, and the hand-to-mouth juris- 
yrudence of our provincial courts. 

‘These suppositions cannot for an instant be entertained ; and 
if they could, the society regarding which they were predicab le, 
would not be acolony. <A colony should be a soe lety complete, 
and perfect in itself; all its parts should be self-contained, and 
independent in their action, ‘The entire machinery and mechanism 
of its existence should be enclosed within its frame-work., If i 
be attached by a connecting band to the superior and iomiiaas 
engine of its mother-country, that is the extremest limit and 
extent to which 1¢ should ever be dependent and incomple te. 

Our Anglo-Indian colonies, then, would require some special 
ageney of Government, they would demand some local and 
internal polity of an inde pendent, ora quasi-independent, charac- 
ter; and this circumstance, this necessity , alone, would present 
difficulties of a magnitude we are not prepared to calculate. 

Every colony—and pre- -eminently every British colony, is 
essentially democratic in its tendencies. Separated from the 
spectacle ‘of monare thy, no longer overshadowed by the were 
or chilled by the ‘ “cold shade” of the aristocracy, placed, 
it were, /e nove, on one social level, and one common lattben 
of emulative exertion; it is not to be wondered at if these 
societies manifesta decided predilection for that form of Go- 
vernment which, in its theory at least, would seem the most 
perfect, and the most rational in the world’s economy. But 
we should be curious to see by what statesmanship, a repub- 
lie is to be incorporated within the very bosom of our Anglo- 
Indian autocracy. This would be an actual “imperium in 
imperio,” the construction of which, and the reconcilement 
of which to our existing and necessary institutions, would, we 
venture to assert, batlle the sublimest arts and refinements of 
political state-craft. 

But it seems idle to waste further argument on this exhaust- 
ed question. If further argument were needed, there remains 
to be simply noticed, one of a very practic al and clinching 
character. If we were ever so disposed to invite European colo- 
nists to India, and ever so prepared for their reception and 
material advancement,—we could not induce them to come. 
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It must be borne in mind that Britain is but a little island; 
and though peopled to excess in proportion to her area, still her 
reproductive energies are not absolutely inexhaustible. 

It should be borne in mind that she already possesses bound. 
less and inexhaustible fields of colonizing enterprise, in the 
bracing regions of America, and the Italian climates of Austra. 
lia, and that a country which possesses dependencies at once so 
vast, and so inviting as these, is not likely to send her children 
to a region so uncongential and so forbidding as this. 

It should be remembered that the fields of Canadian, and 
still more so of Australian enterprise, are, as yet, little 
more than entered upon, yet their demands for British labour 
are ereat, and pressing, and insatiable. Although only on 
the threshold of those vast arenas of exertion, we find it impossi- 
ble to supply their demands for British men and British women, 
England cannot supply the requirements of her existing colonies, 
far less call into existenee fresh and problematical colonies in 
India, Our generative resources, marvellously great as they 
unquestionably are, are not equal to such a feat as this; and if 
they were equal to it, there is little to justify the expectation, 
that English colonists could be induced to come toa country 
such as this; never perhaps popular at any period, and not likely 
to have advanced in popularity by the appalling occurrences 
of the past memorable year, 

It will be enough for England if she ean fo/7 India, without 
attempting its colonization, Her resources will be sufficiently 
taxed to provide and maintain the host of British soldiery which 
will now be necessary for its coercion and restraint; without 
undertaking the actual transfusion of her population—a trans- 
fusion which, even if if could be accomplished, to a certain 
extent, would form but an impalpable, and unprofitable drop in 
the ocean of India’s people. 

No, let English capital, and English energy, and English 
seience, let the literature, the refinement, the courage, and 
ultimately, let us hope, the civilization and the religion of Eng- 
land, flow copiously into this country, in a beneficial and feraci- 
ous inundation. But it is to be feared that this country affords 
not, in any part of it, any field for colonization,—sinee colonies 
require, for their successful development, lands of a far different 
type from this, placed as it is 

—— “sub curra nimium propinqui 
Solis, in terra domibus negata,” 
A land forbidden, indeed, to European homes. 

What then, it will be said, what is to be the end of this 
state of things? Are we to float on, on the surface, until the 
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natives of this country, educated, and enlightened by ourselves 
—armed by us with that knowledge which is power, rise and 
erush us, ‘or expel us in ignominious confusion from their 
soil ? 

Not so perhaps. It is not necessary to anticipate so mournful 
a termination to our gorgeous dominion in the East. But, if it 
be profitable to speculate on events as yet hardly shaped in time’s 
womb, we might speculate thus. 

What should hinder England, after having fulfilled her mis- 
sion in this land, after having raised the people of India to a 
fitness for, and a worthiness of, self-government, graciously to re- 
tire from the scene, trusting that she will derive more substantial 
benefits from the alliance and the commerce of a grateful nation, 
than she could ever hope to derive from the tribute of a con- 
quered land. It is thus that men seek not always to hold their 
sons “under tutors and governors,” but having given them a 
eood education, they leave them to shift for themselves. 

England’s mission here is, not colonization, but education, 
amelioration, in one word, the improvement of the children of 
the soil, not the importation of her own. 


In natural connection with the subject of colonization in In- 
dia, we would oller to the notice of the reader, before taking 
final leave of him for the present, the following brief remarks on 
its kindred question, that touching the introduction of the 
English language into this country, in supersession of the ver- 
nacular dialects. 

This question is peculiarly in the position described in the 
earlier? part of our paper, vastly desirable, but destitute of feasi- 
bility, an impracticable desideratum., 

It has lone been felt as a prominent flaw in our Indian tenure, 
that all our publie business should be transacted through the 
medium of a multitude of foreign, and semi-barbarous dialects. 
It has long been desired that we could introduce our own lan- 
guage as the medium of business, and the exponent of thought, 
throughout the entire peninsula. Like the builders of Babel, 
we are confounded and paralysed by the multiplicity and variety 
of the jargons which surround us. It is not only that the 
language of our courts, and our great public departments, is a 
Joreign language ; this might possibly be endured, but a multi- 
plicity of dialects, not only foreign, but semi-barbarous, not 
only semi-barbarous, but dissimilar, differing from each other, 
as to origin, structure, and even alphabetical symbols; this 1s 
a difficulty, and a souree of weakness, the removal of which has 
long engaged the attention of thinkers interested in Anglo- 
Indian polities, 
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Nor are we, by any means, the only sufferers. Every Anglo. 
Indian question has its two sides: its bearing upon ourselves, 
and its bearing upon our indigenous fellow-subjects. It were 
superfluous to expend time and space in dwelling on the numer- 
ous advantages which would flow to the latter from the intro- 
duction of the English language. In the room of a sterile, and 
unprofitable jargon, serving solely, and that imperfectly, asa 
medium for the interchange of ordinary ideas between man and 
man; but penetrating none of the rich strata of human 
thought, we should confer upon the people of this country : 
cvilt whose true value it were difficult to estimate, a gift of that 
noble tongue which, for all that dusty pedants may urge to the 
cont rary, is unquestionably the grandest vehicle of human thoucht 
which has ever been wielded among men; the very walriv of 
the choicest intellectual treasures yet revealed to our species. 

[t is comparatively easy, however, to calculate the mutual 
benefits which would flow to donors and recipients alike in such 
a gift. Such caleulations are more tantalising than profitable ; 
they serve only to augment our regret at the gigantic obstacles 
which beset so fair an undertaking. 

The importance of this problem, and the unquestionable 
desirablenéss of arriving at a satisfactory solution of it, has from 
time to time misled men remarkable for the soundness of their 
views on other questions. 

Some, not content with expressing their anxiety on the sub- 
ject, have not hesitated to declare their conviction that it admits 
of a simple and a speedy remedy. Jaequemont considered ten 
years ample for the introduction of the English language general- 
ly over India, and if not the entire extinetion of the vernacular 
dialects, at least their reduction to the rank of inferior and pro- 
vincial patois. 

It would seem as if a very little reflection would demonstrate 
the utter fallaciousness of this supposition. It seems diflicult 
to comprehend how such a supposition could subsist in the 
presence of even a very moderate acquaintance with the true 
nature and vital characteristics of language ; and the everlasting 
laws which govern its motions and developments as a living 
power and agent in the economy of human affairs. 

Language is no surface-growing plant, which ean be taken 
up, trampled out, and transplanted at will; its progressive 
changes and developments rather resemble, in their @raduality, 
those geological transitions which, sileatly and unperceived, are 
perennially in progress on the surface of our elobe. 

It were impossible, within our present limits, to pursue this 
more abstract question ; suflicient if we here just touch upon 
some of the more salient points of the subject as applied to 
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British India. This may perhaps be best done by selecting for 
examination one of the principal arguments adduced by the 
advocates of the measure. 

They point, with a species of triumph, to the fact that the 
Mohammedan invaders of this country, whom we justly consi- 
der so greatly our inferiors in all respects, accomplished that 
which, alter upwards of a century’s dominion, continues to 
baille us. 

Before conceding the efficacy of this reasoning, it were well 
to observe the following points :— 

Ist. The Mohammedan invaders did not sueceed in effectu- 
ally introducing their language. 

2nd. If they did parti: uly succeed in doing so, it should be 
remembered that their own language had at least a certain afli- 
nity to the languages of the country. 

drd. Their invasions, and subsequent occupation, were of a 
nature widely different from ours. 

Passing over for the present, the two first points, as being 
secondary in importance, if not self-evident in their terms, it is 
worth while to bestow a little reflection on the last. Since it 
may be said to be the key of the question. 

The British have never been ¢xvaders of India, in the con- 
ventional and accepted sense of the term, Commencing as timid 
aud suppliant traders, and subsequently urged on by the irresistible 
force of circumstances or destiny, ever de} ‘precating, or aflecting 
to deprecate, our own agerandizement, or the coercion, in any 
respect, of the people; we have neither been sufliciently numer- 
ous in our body, nor suflic ‘iently propagandist in our principles, 
to effect any great changes in the habits, or the religion, much 
less the speech, of the inhabitants. 

The Mohammedans not only invaded India, but they did so 
in a form, and with a spirit, essentially different from our ap- 
proach. They not only invaded the country, but they over-ran 
it. Theirs was not so much the invasion of an army, as the 
uruption of a people. From the ninth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, successive waves of Mohammedan races burst into the 
country, and overflowed it as an inundation. With the sword 
in one hand, and the Koran in the other, they spread themselves 
in all directions, proselytising, iconoclising, and sowing the 
seeds of their faith, aud of their speech, 5 Oers cast over the 
land. 

Their tenure was not, like ours, a superficial tenure. Unlike us, 
who float upon the surface, they struck their roots into the soil ; 
they colonized, they intermarried with the indigenous races ; 
they settled down perpetually in the country they had won. 
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Their Asiatic natures fitted them for this; they occupied the 
Jand as the Israelites occupied the land of Canaan. 

They had no distant “ //ome,” to which their aspirations ever 
fondly turned, and which they fondly hoped to revisit in the 
evening of their lives. They ‘took no “ furloughs” to their 
native scenes. They sought not their brides among Arabian or 
Tartar spinsters. They “did not send their offspring to be edu- 
cated and reared in the lands of their origin. India was their 
Ilome—and there they settled down beneath their palm and 
banian tree; intermarrying with the conquered people ; and era- 


dually blending themselves in modes of thought, and forms of 


speech, with the races who surrounded them. 

When the English can do likewise, we may witness similar 
results. Whether the parallel be desirable, we leave for the 
present undiscussed. 

The Mohammedans, who had such success in the introduction 
of their language, obtained that success by colonization. They 
colonized, deener ‘ated, and were hlleaniael. 
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We 


ART. VII.—1. A series of Treatises on the Principal Products of 
hengal—Indigo. By Joun Piirrs, 1832. 
9. Reports and Documents connected with the proceedings of the 
Kast India Company in regard to the eullure and manu. 
Jacture of Cotton, Wool, haw Silk, and Ladigo in India, 
1836, 
os Proceedings of a General Confe FENCE of AY ngal Protestant 
Missionaries at Calcutta, Sept. 4—7, 1855. 
A. Remarks Oll a Paper, GCus read by the Rev. F. Schurr, at the 
Missionary Conference. By AvUxander Fores, a. M. 


OMMERCIALLY and politically, this subject is of great 
importance. The dye has long been a valuable export of 
British India, and one of the chief articles of Kuropean com- 
merce. Indigo planters have been lor a century the principal, 
and for a long time almost the only mofussil settlers in the 
K. I. Company’s possessions ; of late years they have become one 
of the most important classes in British India. 

Indigo has been manufactured in India, China, and America 
from the earliest times, of which we have knowledge of those 
countries. It was first imported from India, and made known 
to Europe by the Dutch about the year 1660, It was commonly 
used in Mexico when that country was first discovered, and 
was afterwards extensively cultivated by the Spaniards in Central 
America and in the Antilles. In the infaney of the British 
West Indian colonies, Indigo was an article of great export 
to the mother-country. The Island of Jamaica especially was 
famous for it ; such attention did the West India planters pay 
to the dye that their Indigo was sought after in Europe in 
preference to, and indeed to the exclusion of, that from the Kast 
Indies. Guatimala, however, always excelled in quality. About 
the year 1745, with the view of securing a revenue from what 
had become an important article of trade with Great Britain, the 
legislature laid a tax on West India Indigo of 3s. 6d. per lb; from 
this period the cultivation declined, and though the duty was 
afterwards repealed, the manufacture of Indigo never regained its 
former position. When the trade was thus relinquished by our 
colonists, it was prosecuted the more diligently by the French. 
From St. Domingo especially, Indigo was very largely exported. 
About the same time the cultivation was introduced in Carolina, 
whence in 1747, 200,000 lbs. of Indigo were shipped to 
England. It is worthy of remark that instead of taxing the 
article as before, Parliament now allowed a bounty of 6d, per Ib. 
on Indigo manufactured in our American colonics, On their 
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separation from the mother country, efforts were made by indivi- 
duals to resuscitate the trade in Bengal ; but they were unable 
to compete with the French West Indian colonies. It was only 
on the destruction of St. Domingo that a fair field was once 
more open to the East Indies. Between the years 1770 and 
1780, a French gentleman, Mr. Louis Bonnaud, came to Bengal 
and established a factory near Chandernagore, introducing 1t 1s 
supposed for the first time the West India system of manulac- 
turing Indigo. Before long other parties entered the field, and 
within ten years, Indigo became an important export, and 
attracted the attention of the East India Company as a means of 
remittance. Considering, perhaps, the vicissitudes to which the 
trade had been liable, the Directors of the East India Company 
do not appear to have directly entered into it themselves. In 
the year 1786, however, they draw the particular attention of 
their Governor General to “ the possibility of making it a most 
‘ valuable article of importation,” and beg his strict attention to 
the subject. They were alive at the same time to the policy of 
securing the attention of other parties to the article—parties 
whose personal interests being coneerned, might do more towards 
making Indigo “ a most valuable article of importation,” than 
their agents were likely to accomplish. We see, therefore, that 
in 17587 one Mr. Robert Ileaven, who had = cultivated sugar and 
Ind'go in the West Indies, is permitted “ to proceed to Bengal 
* to cultivate Indigo, Xe.” This permission extends to five years 
—a short period to have allowed an “ adventurer” without the 
facilities of a covenanted servant of the Company, to realise a 
fortune, 

The East India Company commenced their investments in 
1779-50. Their purchases through Mr. Prinsep, up to 1785 
inclusive, yielded only Ls, 740, per rupee ; reckoning the rupee at 
2s, there was aloss of 1S per cent. ; including the freight and 
other charges it was probably nearer 30 per cent. This result 
induced the Directors to forbid any further advances to the manu- 
facturers. About the year 1500, exports from Georgia and Caro- 
lina nearly ceased : the supply from St. Domingo, which in 1783 
was 1,565,725 lbs. was only 958,626 Ibs. in 1759, showing a fall- 
ing off of nearly one half. In 1790, there was little difference 
between the amount of Indigo exported from the Kast Indies and 
the states of America ; the former supplying 531,619 Ibs. and 
the latter 626,012. In 1795 Bengal became the chief source of 
supply. In that year 4,368,027 lbs. of Indigo were imported 
tito England, of which 2,955,862 Ibs. were from Bengal. About 
the year 1800, exports from the American states almost ceased, 
and in 1802-5, Indigo began to be imported by those states from 
Bengal. From that time British India has had no rival in the 
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trade except Java. About 1850, the Dutch Government extend- 
ed their cultivation, and continued to do so for some years ; but 
so injudiciously was it forced, that it has since very consider: ably 
fallen off. In 1796, Bengal produced 62,500 maunds of Indigo, 
and did not reach that quantity again till L805, when 64,503 
maunds were manufactured. The average produce from that time 
to 1855 has been for every ten years 77,600, 93,600, 1,21,200, 
1,24,800 and 1,14,000, ‘In 1856 and 1857, 9S, 300, and 90,000 
maunds have respectively been made. The hichest produc e has 
been 172,000 and the lowest 79,000 maunds—and these were the 
out-turns of two consecutive seasons—1543 and 1542, a striking 
proof of how subject this crop is to the vicissitudes of the 
weather. 

We will now leave statistics, and trace the processes through 
which Indigo acquires the form of a firm square cake familiar to 
the London broker. The seed used in Lower Bengal is mostly 
of two kinds ; that grown in the Upper Provinees, ealled “ up- 
country,” and that from the high parts of the Jessore and Kish- 
naghur districts in Lower Bengal, called  Dasee” seed. A third 
description, however, which is very much in request, is grown 
in Purneah, Bhi augulpore, and adjacent districts, and goes by the 
name of “ Parneah” seed. Plant from the up-country seed attains 
the height of five and six feet, growing straight, with few lateral 
branches. Its rapid growth fits it for lands subject to early inun- 
dation, especially low churs in the Ganges, and other large rivers, 
The plant from Dasee seed is sturdier, grows slowly, and is seldom 
higher than four and a half and five feet, but branches out well ; 
it is hardy, and bears heavy rain better than the plant from Up- 
country seed, nor does it so rapidly lose leaf when ripening. The 
“ Purneah ” seed combines the advantages of both descriptions, 
Its plant grows faster and higher than “ Dasee,” branches out 
more and is hardier than that from up-country seed. In former 
days Indigo seed was imported from Rangoon and Madras, but 
not to any extent. Owing to the state of the Upper Provinces, 
some has this year been brought round from Madras, The 
up-country seed trade is very extensive. Native dealers resort to 
many nefarious practices to cheat purchasers ; among other tricks, 
mixing old seed, which they rub with oil to give it the appearance 
of new. In the Dasee seed markets a pec euliar kind of earth is 
mixed, which being like in size and weight, it is almost im- 
possib le to separ ate from the seed. The up- gio seed sup- 
plied by European dealers, is generally carefully cleaned. Many 
concerns contract for supplies for certain periods, but it is 
doubtful whether the safer plan is not to purchase on com- 
mission at the market price on the spot. However anxious a 
contractor may be honestly to fulfil his engagement, if the 
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contract. price is much lower than that ruling, it must require 
exceeding caution to prevent his sub-contractors from mixing old 
SC ec, 

From three to four of Dasee, and about five seers of up-coun- 
try BCC “dl are generis ally allowed to a beegah of land, three ol 
which eo tothe acre. The soil best’ suited to Indigo, is a mixed 
loam ; a strong black loam yields most, both in leaf and produce, 
but there is considerable risk till the young plant is four or six 
inches high. The seed may spring well, and the field be covered 
with fresh two-leaved plant, whe n two or three days of hot-sun 
clearing the whole off the @round, the field has to be resown ; and 
this may be repeated two or even three times, causing great expense 
for seed, and probably the tot: al loss ofa crop. The Tirhoot dis- 
trict is far in advance of the lower ones in its system of cultiva- 
tion. The lands are thoroughly prepared by repeated plough- 
ing and harrowing ; the soil is thus pulverized and the mois- 
ture retained. The seed is sown by means of the drill-plough., 
The principal sowings are in February and March; and should 
the plant attain a moderate height before heavy rain falls, the 
crop is pretty secure, but a fall of rain during or immediately 
after the sowings, makes it necessary to break up the whole, 
beeause the surface of the eround rapidly caking as it dries, the 
seed which has not vegetated cannot foree its way through the 
erust, and the very young plant, if left, would die away. 


In the Lower Districts the “al is sown broadeast. The 
sowing seasons are October and spring > the former commences 


as the inundation subsides and continues till about the 15th 
November. The latter extends from the middle of February 
to the beginning of May. Extensive alluvial e/vrs and low 
lands that have received a heavy deposit from the inundation 
are sown as the water falls, by scattering the seed on the land. 
This is called eA///anie, and care must be taken to sow when 
the ground is neither too wet’ nor too dry ; in the former case 
the seed rots ; in the latter thoueh it m: iy germinate, the heat 
kills it ere it ean take root. With this description of sowing, 
no cultivation is — Low lands in the interior may 
also be sown in this w: ay; they should be well ploughed after 
the former crop is cut; on the water receding a harrow ora 
plantain tree is run over to level the surface, and the seed seat- 
tered; careful weeding from eg ety to March will generally 


ensure a fair erop from ¢e////cui lands. Plough sowings are on 


hivher lands, and if they have hada erop of Indigo on them, 
they should be well ploughed as soon as it is removed. The 
inundation passing over, renovates the soil and decomposes the 
wrass and weeds that are turned up by the plough ; after “ 
water subsides, as soon as the land has sufliciently dried, 
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should be sown, and the sooner this is done the better for the 
expected crop ; the best plough sowings are from 25th Septem- 
ber to 20th October. The October plant remains small and 
stunted throughout the cold weather, yet grows so rapidly 
when the March and April rains fall, that it frequently re- 
quires to be cut or eaten down by cattle. If rain falls, the 
jlanter commences his spring sowings so early as the middle 
of February, but the most seasonable time is generally from 
the 15th of March to the end of April, during which period 
rain is earnestly longed for. Great care must be exercised 
in sowing the various descriptions of land. Heavy soils, and 
lands that have had cold weather crops, require to be treated 
with judgment, and as a general rule one heavy rain should be 
allowed to pass over. Lands that have been sown with mustard 
and linseed, especially require to be thoroughly cooled and sa- 
turated before the Indigo is sown. At the beginning of June, 
if the sowings have been favorable, and the plant has been re- 
freshed in May, with one or two showers, the Indigo fields present 
a hopeful appearance. The planter now anxiously watches the 
setting in of the rains, Continued heavy rain at this time is in- 
jurious to the erop ; though with a propitious July and August, 
the Indigo seriously injured in June, may yet yield well. About 
the end of May the Ganges commences rising ; by the end of June 
or beginning of July, the rivers are from half to two-thirds full. 
The embankments that have been made or repaired in the cold 
weather, are now looked to, and the bunds with which the s4ad/s 
between the rivers and the interior are annually closed, are 
strengthened and carefully watched. Successive heavy rains, 
when there are no outlets for the water, are very hurtful, and 
in flat and low localities, fatal. The reaping of the crop sown 
in October on churs subject to early inundation, commences in 
May, and by the middle or end of June, the October plant ge- 
nerally is ripe. About the first week of July that sown early in 
spring, begins to ripen. In July and August the spring crop 
generally is ready for the sickle. In cutting plant the planter 
is guided as much by the height of the river and the weather 
as by its actual stage of ripeness. It is best to be ahead of 
the plant, to secure it before the leaves begin to fall, remem- 
bering what will be the state of the cropa month after the 
vats open. A fine crop is very often partially lost by not com- 
mencing to cut it early enough, or by not working a sufficient 
number of vats. 

_ The present process of manufacture is very similar to what. 
if was thirty or forty years ago, the vats and other buildings be- 
ing much on the same plan. Fermentation, agitation or “ beating” 
of the fermented liquid, boiling, pressing, and drying, are the 
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different stages of the manufacture of Indigo. The vat in 
which the first process is carried on, is called the steeper. It is 
generally about twenty feet square, by three and a halt to four 
feet deep ; the plant is placed in it revularly for a few feet with the 
stalks downwards, and inclined slightly ; the stacking is then 
reversed, the sheaves being laid in layers, one or more, as may 
be necessary, with their stalks uppermost on what was before 
stacked, a slanting direction being preserved; and so on the 
plant is laid alternately with the stalks down and up, that of 
the upper ranges forming as far as possible a level surface about 
a foot above the top ot the wall. The vat being full, bam boos 
are placed over the plant, and the beams laid on with their ends 
fitting between the key posts, which are built into the bottom, 
or fixed on iron bars let into the side walls of the vat. The 
beams are pressed down by means of a lever, and seeured about 
three inches below the top of the vat by iron pins passing through 
holes in the key posts. The vat is now filled with water from 
the reservoir, if there is one, and if not it 1s pumped up as 
quickly as possible. Fermentation now commences, the time in 
which this process is completed, depends on various circumstances 
—the weather, the soil from which the plant is cut, age of the 
plant—its state, healthy or otherwise—time and manner of 
stacking and strength of pressing. If the weather is hot and 
dry, the plant cut principally from strong soils, eut in the right 
stage of ripeness, before the lower leaves have fallen off, if the 
stacking is regular and completed shortly before sunset, the press- 
ing neither too slack nor too severe ; the vat will be ready in about 
eleven and a half hours. If the weather is cool or rainy, a longer 
time is required ; if the plant is sickly or eut from light or weak 
soils, it will not bear so long a steep ; if, all other circumstances 
being favorable, the vat is stacked while the sun is high, and the 
fermenting process is thus assisted by its direct heat, it will be 
sooner completed. ‘The water which when let into the vat, co- 
vered the plant, after sometime subsides ; as the fermentation 
proceeds, it again rises, and continues so to do till the process 1s 
complete. The vat should be let off, before the tide, as it were, 
turns, because when the water commences again to fall, deecompo- 
sition takes place. The object of fermentation is of course to 
extract the dye from the plant. If it is steeped too short a time, 
a portion of the colouring matter is left with the weed, causing 
loss of produce ; if somewhat too long, component parts of the 
stalk and fibre, not wanted, are extracted ; which though they add 
somewhat to weight, seriously injure the colour. If the plant is 
steeped much too long, decomposition takes place, and the result 
is loss both in produce and color, The appearance of the surface 
of the fermented liquid is generally a good criterion of its being 
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ready—the water being covered with bubbles, and a fresh bluish 
tinged froth, more or less ace ording to the quality of the plant. A 
shower of rain, however, dissipates this. Experience and a eare- 
ful watching of the process are necessary to determine accurately 
the proper period of fermentation, The liquid being ready is let 
off through the plug hole at the bottom of the steeper into a 
lower vat called the beater, which if the steeper is twenty feet 
square, will be about thirty by twenty feet. If the vat has been 
properly steeped, the water runs off'a bright orange color at first, 
afterwards assuming a blue greenish tinge, witha fresh and rather 
pleasant smell. A vat under-steeped vans of a lighter, weaker color, 
more yellow than orange, the subsequent green having a yellow 
rather than blue tinge. The water from a vat, too much steeped, 
of a dirty green color from the commencement, with a eee 
offensive “smell. It must be borne in mind, how ever, that a vat 
stacked with plant unhealthy, or cut from weak soils, will not 
yield the water which one stacked with healthy, vigorous plant 
will. The liquid now in the lower vat contains the “dye, and has 
come filtered to a certain degree through the plant in the steeper, 
a strainer, either a perforated box, or bamboo lattice work having 
been placed at the mouth of the plug-hole to prevent loose leaves 
running out with the water. Six or nine men, according to the 
size of the vat, now commence agitating, or beating with pad- 
dles, standing at first in a circle in the centre. They beat gentl 
till the excessive froth created by the agitation, subsides. The 
process is then continued sharply, the coolies forming two rows, 
till the water, which was at first green, becomes darker , gradually 
turning deep blue or purple ; as this change takes place, the 
coolies form one line, walking backwards and forwards. The 
froth now assumes the appearance of that on new milk, dying 
away as the men reeede from either end of the vat. Ten minutes’ 
beating, after the water has decidedly changed color, will com- 
plete the process, which from first to last takes from two to three 
hours. The be: ating should be very carefully watched. Defici- 
ent agitation entails loss of produce, much of the grain not 
being precipitated ; too long continued agitation again tends to 
break the e¢rain, much of which then remains suspended in the 
water. Lime and ash water were at one time much used as pre- 
cipitates, but this practice has long been discontinued, it being 
found that what was apparently “eained in weight, comprised 
earthy matter and impurities whic h se riously injured ‘the Indigo, 
As with the fermentation, so with the beating, much practice 
and great care are requisite. The steeping and beating are ne- 
cessarily much left to the Rung Mistry ; though the planter 
should thoroughly understand every part of the manufacturing 
process, that he may be able to give directions should any thing 
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different stages of the manufacture of Indigo. The vat in 
which the first process is carried on, is called the steeper. It is 
generally about twenty feet square, by three and a half to four 
feet de ep; the pl: uit is pl: ice dt In it reoul: ily fora few feet with the 
stalks downwards, and inclined sliehtly ; the stacking is then 
reversed, the sheaves being laid in layers, one or more, as may 
be necessary, with their stalks uppe rmost on what was before 
stacked, a slanting direction being preserved; and so on the 


plant 1s laid alternately with the stalks down and up, that of 


the upper ranges forming as far as possible a level surface about 
a foot above the top of the wi all. ‘The vat being full, bamboos 

re placed over the plant, and the beams laid on with t! ielr ends 
fitting between the = posts, which are built into the bottom, 
or fixed on iron bars let into the side walls of the vat. The 
beams are pressed down by means of a lever, and secured about 
three inches below the top of the vat by iron pins passing through 
holes in the key posts. The vat is now filled with water from 
the reservoir, if there is one, and if not it 1s pumped up as 
quickly as possible. Fermentation now commences, the time in 
which this process is completed, depends on various circumstances 
—the weather, the soil from which the plant is cut, age of the 


plant—its state, healthy or otherwise—time and manner of 


stacking and strength of pressing. If the weather is hot and 
dry, the plant cut principally from strong soils, eut in the right 
stave of ripe ness, before the lower leaves have fallen off, if the 
stacking is regular and completed shortly before sunset, the press- 
ine neither too slack nor too severe; the vat will be ready i in about 
eleven and a half hours. If the w onthier i is cool orrainy, a longer 
time is required ; if the plant is sickly or eut from lioht or weak 
soils, it will not bear so long a steep ; if, all other circumstances 
being favorable, the vat is stacked while the sun is high, and the 
ferme ‘nting process is thus assisted by its direct heat, it will be 
sooner completed. The water which when let. into the vat, co- 
vered the plant, after sometime subsides ; as the fermentation 
proceeds, it again rises, and continues so to do till the process is 
complete. The vat should be let off, before the tide, as it were, 
turns, because when the water commences again to fall, deeompo- 
sition takes place. The object’ of fermentation is of course to 
extract the dye from the plant. If it is steeped too short a time, 
a portion of the colouring matter is left with the weed, causing 
loss of produce ; if somewhat too long, component parts of the 
stalk and fibre, not wanted, are extracted ; which though they add 
somewhat to we uoht, se rlously injure the alin. It the plant is 
steepe “l much too long, decomposition takes place, and the result 
is loss both in produce and color. The appearance of the surface 
of the fermented liquid is gener ally a good criterion of its being 
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ready—the water being covered with bubbles, and a fresh bluish 
tinge <] froth, more or less ac cording to the quality of the plant. A 
shower of rain, however, dissipates this. Experience and a eare- 
ful watching of the process are necessary to determine accurately 
the proper period of fermentation. The liquid being ready is let 
off through the plug hole at the bottom of the steeper infoa 
lower vat called the beater, which if the steeper is twenty feet 
square, will be about thirty by twenty feet. If the vat has been 
properly steeped, the w: iter runs off'a bright orange color at first, 
afterwards assuming a blue greenish tinge, witha fresh and rather 
pleasant smell. A vat underestee ped runs off'a lighter, weaker color, 
more yellow than orange, the subsequent green having a yellow 
rather than blue tinge. The water from a vat, too much steeped, is 
of a dirty green color from the commenceme nt, with a rotten 
offensive smell, It must be borne in mind, howe ver, that a vat 
stacked with plant unhealthy, or cut from weak soils, will not 
yield the water which one stacked with healthy, vigorous plant 
will. The liquid now in the lower vat contains the “dye, and has 
come filtered to a certain degree through the plant in the stee per, 
a strainer, either a perforate 1d box, or bamboo lattice work hi aving 
been plac d at the mouth of the plue-hole t o prevent loose leaves 
running out with the water. Six or nine men, according to the 
size of the vat, now commence agitating, or beating with pad- 
dles, standing at first in a cirele in the centre. They beat gently 
till the excessive froth created by the agitation, subsides. The 
process is then continued sharply, the coolies forming two rows, 
till the water, which was at first green, becomes darker, gradually 
{turning deep blue or purple ; as this change takes place, the 
coolies form one line, walking backwards and forwards. The 
froth now assumes the appearance of that on new milk, dying 
away as the men recede from either end of the vat. Ten minutes’ 
heating, after the water has deci ledly changed color, will com- 
plete the process, which from first to last takes from two to three 
hours. The be: ating should be very carefully watched. Delici- 
ent agitation ent: ails loss of produce, much of the grain not 
being preci ipitated 5 too lone continued agitation again tends to 
break the erain, much of which then remains suspended in the 
water. Lime and ash water were at one time much used as pre- 
cipitates, but this practice has long been discontinued, it being 
found that what was apparently gained in weight, comprised 
earthy matter and impurities which seriously injured the Indigo, 
As with the fermentation, so with the beating, much practice 
and great care are requisite. The steeping and beating are ne- 
cessarily much left to the Rung Mistry ; though the planter 
should thoroughly understand every part of the manufacturing 
process, that he may be able to give directions should anything 
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go wrong. It is astonishing, however, how well the old adage 
“practice makes perfect” applies to these people. The object of 
the beating is to separate the erain from the water, and preci- 
pitate it. The chemical principles on which this takes place, 
are thus described by M. de Cossigny, a French chemist, who 
was engaged in the manufacture of Indigo some thirty or forty 
years ago :— 

“ The water by means of fermentive motion, imbibes the immediate par- 
ticles of the plant, soluble in this menstruum, viz. the saponaceous extracts, 
salt, oil, resin, gum, and mucilaginous substances. By agitation, the artist is 
enabled to separate the Indigo from the other mixtures with which it is 
united in the water. This mechanical separation being resolvable on chemical 
principles, affords the following exposition. 

“ The coloring matter of the Indigo being of a resinous quality, is conse- 
quently indissoluble in water unless impregnated with an intermediate 
agent, naturally peculiar to the plant, and aided by the action of fermenta- 
tion It is even one of those restvs not soluble in spirit of wine: it may be 
divided mechanically and afterwards diluted in water; but the particles, how- 
ever minutely divided, will only remain suspended in the water for some 
time, in proportion as this fluid may be rendered more or less dense, by 
the addition of saponaceous or mucilaginous substances, and it will be finally 
precipitated. Any dye effected by Indigo unless previously dissolved, proves 
superficial and is carried off by washing. 

*'T'o effect a perfect chemical solution of any substance in a liquid, it is 
necessary that the solvent after impregnation should pass through the closest 
filter, without leaving any residue. Water operates this division upon some 
salts and other matters ; upon others it has uot this effect, without the help 
of an intermediate agent. 

“ It is to this property of Indigo being indissoluble in water, when dis- 
engaged from the intermediate solvent, whilst the other mixtures combined 
with it in the extract from the plant remain dissolved ; that the author 
attributes the separation effected by the means of agitation ; without this 
property the coloring matter could neither be separated without an agent, 
nor be precipitated to the bottom of the vessel. 

‘* The water penetrating the pores ofthe plant, while fermenting in the 
vat, dissolves the alkali contained in the Indigo ; which serves as an inter- 
mediate agent in dissolving the Indigo, and to effect its separation from 
the plant. Thealkali forms with it a saponaceous compound, which is mix- 
able in water, while the Indigo is reduced to its primitive particles, and 
remains combined with a sutlicient quantity of volatile alkali. 

* But the union of these two substances, being of a loose nature, the one 
tending naturally to precipitate itself, and the other being volatile, and 
combined with much air; this last is easily disengaged by the agitation, 
which further brings about the friction of the particles. 

“ The disengaging of the air occasions an evaporation of that quantity of 
the volatile alkali superabundant to the essence of Indigo : what remains 
atter the agitation is continued for some time, is insuflicient to retain the 
Indigo in dissolution ; its mtegrant parts being brought in contact by means 
of the agitation, unite by their mutual tendency and viscous quality, augment 
in weight and size, and in the end are precipitated by their own proper 
weight ; their adherence to the watery particles ceasing, and refusing any 
further union ; from the integrant parts being aggregated, and becoming 
specifically heavier than the water.” 


The simple untechnical explanation seems to be that in bring- 
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ing every part of the liquid in contact with the atmosphere, its 
combin: ition with the oxygen in the air, causes the Indigo grain 
to be separated and precipitated. In the manner of bringing 
about this result, there is great room for improvement. Surely 
some chemical plan, combined with mechanical ageney, could be 
invented, whereby the planter could be made, at this stage at 
least, almost independent of his coolies. The beating is the most 
difficult and important part of the process. Only a planter can 
know the annoyance and loss caused by its being performed by 
tired or sulky men ; supposing sufficient of them to be in the 
factory. But how often are a planter’s hopes blighted, and the 
produce of many fields of fine plant lost, by a number of the 
coolies, with advances only half worked out ,decamping. Coolies 
moreover are becoming more and more searee, and wages are ra- 
pidly rising. As ri ailroads and other publie works are extended, 
this difficulty will be still more felt. 

To return to the Indigo. The beating finished, the grains unite 
and speedily settle, and in about two hours the clear water is 
drawn off by means ofholes, which are carefully stopped with 
pins, before the stee per plug is opened, ‘The pins are removed 
one by one; the pinv-colassee watching earefully that no fecula 
escapes with the water. This liquid, if the vat has been well 
steeped and beaten, flows outa bright clear bottle @reen, or a 
bright light sherry color. A yellowish green, a dirty bottle 
green, or deep brown reddish color prove that the fermentation 
or agitation has been defective. While the water is being “ cut 
off,” the coppery seum which rises to the surface, should be care- 
fully removed, ‘This is done either with a bamboo extending the 
whole breadth of the vat, resting on the water, and drawn alone 
by strings fastened to each end, or by a chain of sola, p///, used in 
the same w ay ; the latter is the pre ferable plan, as by it the scum 

‘an be collected round the plug-hole, and mi: ca to escape more easi- 
ly. The water being run off, the fecula having been washed down 
with clean water, Is ‘collected at the lower end of the vat, towards 
which its floor slopes ; sometimes it is swept down, but this is 
not advisable, as, however well the vat may have been cleaned, 
foreign matter : attached to the floor, mixes with the dye and dulls 
the color. The fecula is now conveyed by a drain through 
strainers,—fine brass-wire, cloth, or serge are generally used,— 
to a reservoir from which it is pumped into the boiler, passing 
again through a strainer. It is now boiled, a continual stirring 
being kept up to prevent the grain settling to the sides or bottom 
of the boiler, and thus getting burnt. When the liquid has : - 
tained the boiling point, and ‘sufficient water has evaporated, it 
is turned off by a stop cock, on to the table, again running 
through a strainer. The table is a sort of vat built in proportion 
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to the eubie contents of the boiler. Two or more narrow walls 
of mM: isonry, or wood, about one foot high, run along its floor ; -* on 
these a woud n, or bamboo frame is pl: ame, covered with a de et, 
the sides and ends of which are drawn up to the sides of the walls, 
and fastened to iron rines, fixed at intervals outside them. The 
fecula falls on this sheet, through which the water drains, leay- 
ing the Indigo on its surface. Between the sheet and the floor, 
at one end of the table, there are plue holes to cut off the w: iter, 

as soon as the Indigo which may have run through the cloth, h: sh 
settled. Some return the water ‘with a small pump till it sienna 
below quite clear, What remains on the floor of the table is the 
next day earried into the fecula reservoir, and pumped up with the 
fresh Indigo into the boiler. The water having drained through, 
one end of the sheet is drawn along to meet the other ; the In- 
digo is thus collected, weights are placed on the cloth, and thus 
more water is expressed ; this is done during the night. In the 
morning the weights are removed, and the Indigo, if the manu- 
facturing is progressing favorably, weather good, and plant ripe, 
is of the consiste ney of stiff mud. It is now transferred to the 
press boxes, or frames. The press box consists of four pieces of 
well seasoned sau/ wood, three to four inches thick, perforated 
with holes, and kept in the shape of a box by iron rods running 
through the ends of the two side pieces ; the rods having screws 
cut at the ends ; and the whole tightened by means of nuts well 
screwed on, The inner measure of the box is about three by two 
and a half feet. It isten to eleven inches high, and is pl ced 
ona movable bottom of wood, also pe wforated with holes ; the 
whole resting on the platform of the press, between the screws, 
which are fastened into the press. The box is then lined with 
cloth, sufficient being allowed to fall over and cover the Indigo, 

with which itis filled from the table. The top, which is made 
to fit rather loosely into the box, and which is seven to eight 
inches deep, is now placed on the Indigo. The press beam 
through which the screws pass, and under w hich the box has been 
put, is now let down. When the water ceases to escape readily 
through the holes, the beam is serewed down by degrees till the 

top disappears within the frame ; the Indigo being thus com- 
pressed from eleven to three inches. After a short interval, or 
by some, not till the next morning, the beam is raised, and the 
frame being opened and removed, a well pressed slab of Indigo 
remains on the bottom. The cloth is taken off, and the Indigo 
eut up into cakes about three inches square, each one being 
stamped with the factory mark. Much ingenuity may be exer- 
cised in making the cake eutting machine, the object being to 
eut the eakes as correctly and as quickly as possible. The Indi- 
go is then placed on the “matchdns” of the drying house. 
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Great care is necessary in pressing, for if this operation is per- 
formed rapidly, or unequally, one end of the beam being screwed 
down lower than the other, the slab will break,—this will cause 
difficulty in packing x, and create a large proportion of broken 
Indigo, It is an object to have the cakes as sound as possible, 
When the Indigo is dry, a cake of each day’s manufacture is 
cleaned, and the edge of one side broken off, exposing its inner 
surface. All are then carefully compared and arranged, as the 
colors tally one with another ; and in this order the produce of 
every day is packed ; a muster being kept of the worst color 
that goes into the box. Before packing, the cakes are cleaned ; 
every particle of dust or dirt being well brushed off. They are 
then carefully and firmly arrange .d in horizontal layers in the 
chest. Nicety in this is requisite, so that when the chests are 
opened, the Indigo m: ly present a compact even surface. If the 

‘cakes are pac ‘ked loosely, the layers become disarr: anged by the 
movement of the boxes, in their transit to Caleutta. There is 
always more or less of broken Indigo, which is packed se- 
parately, 

The quality of the Indigo depends much on the description of 
land from which the pl unt is cut: that grown on a strong soil, 
will give Indigo conthining more coloring matter than that from 
a weaker soil—the color, however, not being so fine, having rather 
a reddish tinge. The Doas, or mixed soil, gives the finest color, 
but the former kind of Indigo, though it fetches a somewhat lower 
price, is most enquired after, and meets with the readiest sale, 
The great points, irrespective of soil, to secure both quantity and 
quality, are cutting the plant at the proper time, and attention to 
the manufacturing process. The works of the factory, from the 
reservoir to the table, should be kept thoroughly clean, A factory 
that at every stage h: as the greatest command of water, is likely 
to make the purest Indigo. Drains should be so arranged 
that a flow of water may be re adily conveyed from the reservoir 
to any part of the works. Some factories have no means to 
earry off the water used to clean the steepers, except by throw- 
ing it out with buckets over the back of the vat: when this is 
done, it is certain that less water will be used, and consequently 
the vat likely to be insufficiently cleaned, than where it is allowed 
to flow in from the large drain, and to run off through ano- 
ther extending the whole length of the range of vats. “Again, 
instead of water bei ine brought by hand in buckets to wash down 
the fecula in the beaters, there should be a drain communicating 
with the reservoir, and with each vat. This being kept full, 
causes a saving in labor, and gives a full supply both to the man 
washing down. the fecula, and to the coolies who clean out the 
vat after the fecula is removed. For this purpose too much water 
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‘annot be given, and it is well to serub the floor and walls eve ry 
week with ash are r, being careful however by repeated w: ish- 
ings to remove all trace of the same. A drain should likewise 
run round the top of the boiler wall, which should be filled before 
the boiling commences. As soon as the Indigo is turned off into 
the table, the water should be let in to the boiler, to eool the 
bottom. The drain being filled before the boiling commence es, 
will ensure the water being warm, and thus pre vent injury to 
the metal by throwing cold w: ter on its heated surface. There 
should always be a small reservoir in the press-house, to supply 
water for cleaning the fecula reservoir, boiler, table, &e. Cleanli- 
ness, and the appliances for securing it in ev ery dinselion, are 
absolutely necessary to the m; aking of good Se Sg for if the 
Indigo is not clean, it cannot be ood. Water from a running 
stream is the best for manufacturing purposes ; but in the laree 
rivers it is always laden with mud, the deposit of which before 
the water is used may be secured by bringing the first lift into 
a small tank, the mud will rapidly sink, and “oy clean water 
from the surface can then be raised by buckets, or China pumps, 
into the reservoir. 

It is important to have the whole process of the manufacture 
of Indigo gone through rapidly. As short a time as possible 
should elapse between the cutting and stacking of the plant. 
The vats should be filled before night, otherwise everything falls 
into arrear, all the work being done carelessly and badly. The 
eoolies also are unnecessarily hi ‘arassed, and should the weather 
be bad, they are sure to become sick ; the factory thus losing 
their services at a most important time. Attention to the com- 
fort of the coolies is very necessary. They should have good, airy 
houses, well raised, protected from the weather, and with facili- 
ties for cooking. During the manufacturing season a moodie’s 
shop should be established in the factory, with proper supplies 
to be sold at fair rates, 

There is great room for improvement in the mode of making 
Indigo ; both in the saving of labor, and reducing to some degree 
of certainty the time required for many of the processes. ‘The 
question of mechanical appliances to save labor, was well noticed 
by the editor of the Dacea News, in his new year’s gilt to his 
planter friends for 1857. (Vide Dacea News of 17th January, 
1S57.) Many useful and practical suggestions are there made. To 
earry them out would no doubt require considerable outlay. The 
expenditure of capital to economise labor, will, however, soon be 
a question of absolute necessity. The low rate of wages has been 
one great cause of Indigo being made at a remunerative price. 
There is already a change in this respect, and at no distant date 
the difficulty will be far ereater. The line of the Eastern Ben- 
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gal Railway Company will run through some of the principal 
Indigo districts of Lower Bengal, and on it every coolie in those 
districts will find work. Indigo planters should bestir them- 
selyes in this matter. The planters’ association might offer a 
premium of 10,000 rupees to any party who should within a 
certain time invent the best and cheapest plan for precipit ling 
the fecula, with, say one-fourth of the present manu: ul labor. 

It is gener: lly supposed that Indigo planting is a very profit- 
able pursuit, that the rapid coining: of rupees Is a necessary, 
and to the pl: inter at least a happy feature in the trade. It is 


moreover stated that all this money is made at the expense of 


the well-being of the ryot, who ean under no circumstances be- 
nefit by the cultivation of Indigo ; the planter realising invaria- 
bly a laree profit, while the ryot oul Ys as Invariab ly a heavy 
loss. ‘This view was speci: ally brought forward at the Missionary 
Conference in 1855, 

Many large fortunes have no doubt been made in Indigo, but 
we know that aery many more have been lost. The accounts of 
many of the finest concerns in Jessore, for the last eight or ten 
years, would astonish those reverend gentlemen who receive as 
an axiom that “ the factory bears no loss.” 

A peculiar feature in Indigo planting is, that most of the items 
of outlay are certain, whereas the out-turn is very uncertain, All 
agricultural pursuits are precarious, but Indigo planting peculiar- 
ly so. The sowings may have been favorab le, and in May there 
may be a fine show of pli mt from one to two feet high; the 
rains set in heavily, followed by a wet July, and the crop is irre- 
eoverably ruined; an embankment breaks, and whole plains 
are inundated: sowings may have been late; but, thanks to pro- 
pitious weather, the crop is promising, though smi ll ; the rivers 
take a rapid rise, and sheets of unripe pl mt, “hi ardly yiel ding the 
manutacturing expenses, must be cut: a concern may be in 
full work, plant good, and produce high, when two or three heavy 
falls of rain bring the latter down one-half or more. We have 
known a factory yield i in the same week, ten and three maunds 


of Indigo per thousand bundles of plant, owing to change of 


weather. ‘The planter, cheered though he may be, by the sight 
of extensive verdant plains of ripe Indigo, would be indeed ver- 
dant to count with eertainty on the plant reaching his factory. 
While congratulating himself on a chance of at last getting on 
the right side of his agent’s books, he receives reports from all 
sides that the “ pokas’ Pare at the Indigo. His prospects are 
at once blighted—fields that yesterday ‘would have cut out at 
the rate of twenty bundles per beegah, to-day yield two. The 
leaves are stripped off by the destrue tive ‘aterpillar, and what 
little seeming plant reaches the vats is but stalk. Notwithstand- 
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ing all these vicissitudes, we are told, that the planters’ interests 
are safe; “ it being a sort of maxim, that the factory ears 
no loss,”’ 

The fact is, it is wonderful how Indigo planters do sometimes 
hope against hope. There are concerns all over the country, 
which, for the last eight or ten years, season after season, have 
Men who started in the business with large capi- 


lost money. 
Others who by fortuitous circumstances. 


tal, have been ruined. 
such as buying into concerns at an exceedingly low figure, or 
having an astonishing run of good weather for two or three years, 
have made fortunes, have seen them dwindle away to a bare 
competency. Many men who ten years ago, were worth three 
or four laes, to-day may not have a rupee. 

We cannot suppose that missionaries indulge in that worst 
kind of sareasin, the point of which is drawn from the misfor. 
tunes of others. We would, therefore, beg them, before making 
assertions which reflect on the character of a whole class of men, 
—a class too, who have done more practical good to Bengal than 
any other,—to institute enquiry as to the truth of such asser- 
tions. There is perhaps not one leading mercantile firm in Cal- 
eutta, who cannot by reference to their books for the last ten 
years, undeceive them as to the idea that “the factory bears 
no loss.’ Nor is it only of late that Indigo has been so doubt- 
ful aspeeulation ; for the last forty years it has been the same. 
{fn 1827 Mr. G. J. Gordon, a gentleman who was extensively 
interested in Indigo concerns, published a pamphlet, in which 
he writes :— 

* My conclusion is drawn from information collected in 1824, whieh 
supported the estimate of 160 rupees per maund as the cost of Bengal 
Indigo. That there are many concerns which have gone on from year to 
year to yield large produce at a much lower first cost, there can be no doubt ; 
but, on the other hand, instances are unfortunately too numerous of con- 
cerns, that have scarcely paid their outlay, while their produce has sold at 
the high average of 250 to 300 rupees for a succession of years ; showing, 
infullibly, that the cost of producing the Indigo made at those factories, 
was not less than that price per maund. The Sricole concern im Jessore, 
for instance, which in the year 1821, gave a very handsome profit, did not 
again, until 1827, repay its expenses, 

* The Beluabarry concern, the Jungypore, the factories formerly belonging 
to Messrs. Bell and Droz, and Boyd and Droz, and several others, may, I 
believe, be cited as instances where no profit, vllowing for interest on stock, 
accumulated from 1821 to 1826, and where consequently the cost per maund 


has, on an average of five vears, been upwards of 250. The factories under 


the charge of Mr. R. Williams, of Sricole, which had proved themselves 
capable ot turning out 1,462 maunds, in 1821, did not produce, in an average 
ot the ensuing live years, So much as one-third of that quantity, or Olly 
maunds 3881, on an average outlay of Rs. 1,18,000, costing therefore rupees 
310 per maund., Under these circumstances, Mr. \\ illiams proposed 10 liis 
agents, Messrs. Palmer and Co., to make the experiment of a price for the 
plant more stimulating to the ryot, than that which had formerly been con 
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fracted for, namely one rupee for ten bundles of plant. By offermg just 


i 


double that rate, VIZ. a rupee for five bundles, the result has been most 
satistaet ory, 1,100 maunds of Indigo having been manufactured on an outlay 
of only rapees 80,000 ; a fact which has, I suspect, no parallel even in the 
present fortunate season,” 


This same Srieole here alluded to, one of the finest concerns 
in Jessore, has, in common with others in its neighbourhood, 
heen singularly unfortunate of late years, though it had a run 
of fair luck between 1840 and 1850. 

We have not space to insert extensive statistical information 
regarding the outlay and out-turn of Indigo factories ; but 
those who are interested in such details, can obtain them from 
the proprie tors or awe nts. We donot say that Indigo prope rties 
are invariably an unfortunate investment ; but it may be thought 
that we have dwelt too much on the fact of the last eight or 
ten having been losing seasons; we will give a statement on the 
winning side. The following is, we believe, a correct account of 
the eultivation, eash expenditure, and produce of the Sindooree 
Indigo concern in the Jessore district :— 


Season. Cultivation, Cash expended. Indigo produced. 
Beegahs Rs is. ¥. Maunds. 
DUE © coninédcadpitwausvebasedas LO,659 Hd,134 1 «0 S9O G6 | 
SUT Ninanintutedensietadnsanwene 10.372 SL7O9 FT O 950 14 10 
Ds cneaksinamamnaneieeeniie LO,274 63,542 38 6 S14 7 12 
PE  ichhbidsnsomeseeneeenses 10,256 64,805 10 6 1,074 15° 0 
SUE icaudskabessonmbinceieured 10,831 5.705 6 9 461 22 0 
DE Tiddavedkunsadiminkebdain LO,OLS 53.731 15 5 450 37 10 
PEE cbduchssntdasidbenisnbewwts 10,222 41,634 13 7 421 414 
DE hdvadbiannteviadestGencders 10.560 56,686 65 4 920 36 8 
BENET cic tintebwicaled knaemicepiedainiin LO 777 48.656 12 10 56 OF 0 
SE sinesacusceees desea 10.653 55.719 14 3 760 13 15 
Beegabs, Ruy POs, Indigo, 


showing an average for ten years of 10,462 53,732 0 0 725 0 0 
the Indigo being manufactured at an average cost of seventy- 
four rupees per maund, 

We acknowledge that this is a most satisfactory result to the 
proprietors of that coneern, and could a majority of factories 
show the like, we should think there was some truth in the 
assertion of ‘aie ate and sure gain being made by the planter ; 
and we might suspect that the system unde Y” which such large 
consecutive profits were made, must of ne ‘essity be hard on the 
ryots; but we ean hear of no sinath arinstance, The statistics even 
of this fortunate concern are, by no means, so favorable for the 
previous ten years, which show an average cultivation of 14,000 
beewahs, cash expenditure 73,800 rupees, and 615 maunds of 
Indico. 

[t is difficult to ascertain the price at which various marks 
have sold, Indigo being sometimes dis sposed of in Caleutta, and 
sometimes shipped, The favorite marks, we understand, are 
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Nohatta and Chowlia concerns, situated in the Jessore district, 
and belonging to Mr. Robert Savi. We may be doing injustice 
to other marks, but it appears to be generally allowed that 
these factories make the finest color. The Jorada concern also 
in Jessore has, for the past thirty years, been famous for its 
pe . which i is manufactured with peculiar care and attention 
to cleanliness. We have heard it said, that it is so well got up, 
that the eakes rather resemble correctly cut squares of wood than 
rake ‘Ss of Indigo. 

The quality of Tirhoot Indigo has, of late years, improved 
greatly. Some marks are highly nitacennd 7 in France, where there 
is the largest demand for the finest qualities ; and hi: ave fetched 
both in the Caleutta and European markets, prices very little 
inferior to fine Jessore and Kishnaghur Indigo, 

So uncertain is Indigo planting that it has become an object 
to divide the risk with some other business. Messrs. J. and R, 
Watson, the largest Lndigo proprietors in Bengal, have also ex- 
tensive silk filatures. Considerable c apital, however, is required 
to combine both Indigo and silk works. The finest filatures in 
Jessore or Kishnaghur are, we believe, those of Mr, 'T. J. Kenny 
of Salgamoodhia, They have been erected at great cost, with 
many of the latest improvements, and, we are told, are, with 
the adjoining Indigo works, on a style which does credit to the 
taste and enterprise of their owner. 

We have shown that Indigo planting is not necessarily so 
profitah le as many think ; but some re ply will be wpe ‘ted to the 
serious charges lati ly brought against those engaged in this pur- 
suit. It is declared that r: apacity and selfish eruclty are the pro- 
minent features of their system. The peasantry are said to be 
ground to the dust,—to be groaning under unbearable tyranny 
—the mass of the population in the Indigo districts to have been 
long on the verge of rebellion, owing to the iniquities pursued 
in the cultivation of Lidigo 1! A pape rread at the Mission- 
ary Conference held in Caleutta in 185: 95 and various statements 
since published by members of the missionary body, contain the 
above charges. We cannot but think, while ‘admiring the spirit 
in which these gentlemen have come forward as champions of 
the ryots, that their aceusations have been somewhat hasty. 
They appear in a manner to have prejudged the case, accepting 
as fact. whatever the ryots have told them corrobor: ative of their 
opinions. They have not taken suflicient pains to ascertain what 
is the system under which indivo is eultivated, but have con- 
founded the aduses with the system itself. One reverend gentle- 
man, however, allows that “if Indigo pl unters were ood men, 
: the system would work well enough,” By statements “ that 


‘villages have been plundered and burned, and individuals 
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« killed,’—that under the cloak of the civilian’s friendship, the 
planter can “ imprison and ll-treat the ryots with impunity ;” 
we really think that an incorrect impression is conveyed of Indi- 
vo-planting as it exists at the present day. Itisa pity that 
anery discussions should embitter the relations between the 
missionary and planter, who, co-operating, could greatly amelio- 
rate the condition of the peasantry. We sincerely hope that 
ere long all unkind feeling will be forgotten, and that we shall 
sooh See both parties allied in promoting the good Cause iD which 
each is interested. 

We will endeavour to explain the system of Indigo planting, 
but first let us observe the circumstances under which Indigo 
factories were originally established. In anarticle in the num- 
ber of this Review for January 1847, these are thus fairly stated, 
© We must glance at the condition of the Indigo planter some 
‘ thirty or forty years ago, when he first set foot in the country, 
€ He was in truth nothing more or less than an adventurer, seek- 
‘ ing a spot on which to establish himself. The method eene- 
‘ rally pursued was for him to purchase a pa//a of some lilty, one 
‘ hundred, or more beegahs, and there and then erect a factory, 
‘ with vats, godowns, and machinery complete. We must recol- 
‘ lect that the state of the charter, until recently, prevented Eu- 
‘ ropeans from holding property in their own names; and the 
‘ Jand attached to the factory, indeed the factory itself, was held 
© Zenami, or covertly, by the master, and openly, by his native 
‘ agent, or some other man of straw : not a landholder himself, 
‘ he naturally attempted to persuade the neighbouring ryots to 
‘ sow, cultivate and reap the Indigo on his behalf, with a pre- 
‘ sent earnest of two rupees per beegah in anticipation of a divi- 
© dend at the coming harvest.” 

We see that the British settler, one of the race that had econ- 
quered the country, could not possess in his own right even the 
land on which he ereeted his house. An isolated adventurer,— 
liable at any moment to be deported, subject to the caprice of the 
Company’s civil servant, who was a king in the district under 
his control—opposed by the wealthy and influential zemindar ; 
—this man, under every disadvantage, by the force of his energy 
and determined perseverance, succeeds in’ founding a factory. 
It is difficult to believe that this cov/¢Z have been done with the 
zemindar and ryot both against him. The latter was doubt- 
less willing to take the advance, and hailed the appearance of the 
White man as that of one who, belonging to the nation of his new 
rulers, might stand between him and oppression. The zemindar 
Jealous of the usurper, as he thought, of his feudal rights, op- 
posed him. The European allied with the ryot was victorious, 
established his factory, and became an Indigo planter, The 
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9p irritated at the result, exerted himself by fair means, 
or foul, to re pel the intruder. The pl unter would not quie tly 
yield, wail the issue was what the reviewer, in the article aboye 
allude d to, thus de »SC ‘ribes, —-** And because in india, from thirty 
6 years “es ‘kK, up to the present d: ate, or nearly s 0,’ distriets Wwe re 
‘ enormous, and justice far off, and its course any thing but ra- 
« pid or unobstructe d, and above all, because the law provided 
‘no means whereby principals could be made amenable to 
. punis shment, and responsible for the aets of their agents, 
‘ the zemindar and the planter drew out their forces in the fiek | 
‘and many a good stand up fight, in the broad face of day, 
was the result.’ 

What was written regarding “ thirty years back,’ is still more 
applicable to earlier day s. Thus was the lattyal system esta- 
blished. It was the natural consequence of want of courts which 
should have eurbed the zemindar, and protected the European set- 
tler in his lawful efforts to earn a living by the introduction of ; 
most valuable article of commerce. Eve rything was In favor of 
the former, everything against the latter. The one was secure of 
impunity, whatever outrage he committed ; while the other 
was liable to deportation and utter ruin at any moment on the 
wpse divit of his enemy. Tlere we see the first application of 
that traditionary policy of coneiliation, the result of which isa 
field for the histori: an of S57. 

We think some consideration is due to the early difficulties 
we have pointed out. There is surely a brighter side to the 
ture than that which paints the Indigo factory as originally 
built on the site of bloody aflrays, the very bricks steeped in the 
blood of the slain, that de piets ‘the system under which the 
business is to this day conducted to be one stained with oppres- 
sion and cruelty, entailing the lowest depth of misery, the 
most abject devradation on the ryot—one that necessarily 
“eorrupts and barbarises his mind, causing him to look upon 

lite as a hell and live in utter dis regard of a future world ;” 
a system under which it is impossible to elevate the moral con- 
dition of the peasant either by religious or secular education— 
one which has brought the popul: ition of the Indigo districts 
to the verge of rebellion,—a system, in a word, ruinous socially 
and politie: ally, —destructive both for time and for eternity. 

We really do not believe that Indigo planting is what it is 
thus represented—that a ryot is necessarily ruined by connee- 
tion with a factory. We think rather that it rests with himself 
to make his erop pay fairly, and that his conneetion with the 
factory secures him m; ny eclledes ‘al advantages which he would 
not otherwise enjoy. 

We repeat that under almost insurmountable difficulties, but 
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in alliance with the ryot, the planter established his factory, 
and that the zemindar’s lawless proceedings drove him to the 


alternative of either retiring from the field a ruined man, or of 


literally fighting for his rights. The wns suggested by the 
reviewer already quoted, between the statesman and the pl uniter 
in the early days of British Indian supremacy, is apt. “ Many 
fa planter had his days of darkness and gloom, followed by 
‘unexpected gleams of sunshine: his Hyder or 'Tippoo, 
‘ to combat for a series of years: his desultory warfare against 
‘ middlemen as troublesome as the Pindarries : his opponent as 
‘stubborn as Scindiah, overthrown by an effort not much infe- 
« yior to Lasswarri, But whatever may have been the vicissi- 
‘tudes of each individual factory, success has been the @eneral 
‘rule. Victory and exultation came in the place of desponden- 
‘ey, and the emigrant obtaimed firm and lasting possession, 
¢ where he once could only number a few acres of ground.” 
The planter in his first strugeles will at least bear comparison 
with ‘dia Kast India Company’ s servant, who extended by force 
or fraud the possessions of his masters. 

But granting that an unjust share of blame has been meted 
out to the planter for the lawless proceedings by which, after 
honestly establishing himself, he confirmed his position : ‘allow- 
ing that he may fairly claim admiration for the pluek with 
which he, a tabooed adventurer, held his own at the beginning 
of the century: what can we say of the system under whie h 
factories have so long been carried on ? Indigo is grown either 
directly by the factory, ‘ ‘ Neezabad”’ ¢ r “© Kamar?’—or by the 
ryot for the fae ‘tory, “ ryutty.’ In the former way the pl inter 
pays rent for the iand, and bearing all expenses for cultivation, 
&e., places the crop to the credit of his account. Large tracts, 
especially in the beds and in the banks of rivers, are thus sown 
chiflanni. On mi ny of these churs no other crop could be 
raised. The land is cultivated for October plough sowings by 
means of ploughs belonging to the factory, or hired from the 
ryot. If the lands are to be sown in spring, the ‘y are generally 
made over to the ryots, who cultivate them for a cold weather 
crop; the whole of which they reap, having the land rent-free. 
This is a direct gain to both parties; to the planter, whose land 
is cultivated free of expense ; and to the ryot, who obtains the 
crop. This arrangement embraces only the cultivation. The 
ryot receives from four to eeht annas per beegah lor breaking 
up the land, after the crop is removed, and sowing it with Indi- 
vo. The lands are weeded by coolies who are paid by the day, 
or so much per beegah. The plant is cut and brought to the 
factory by men who receive a ~ avy advance before the manu- 
facturing season commences. A large proportion of land is 
thus cultivated. 
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In the other, the “ ryutty” plan; the ryot receives a certain 
advance, from two to three rupees per beegah, to be deducted at 
the end of the season from the price of the Indigo plant he 
delivers. This is the advance system; one which is not eon- 


fined to Indigo planting, but prevails universally in India. If 


the poppy is to be sultiv ated, a military road made, or a pub. 
lic building to be erected; advances must be made to the culti. 


vators or workmen; either direct, or through contractors. Jf 


in the latter Wily, the amount sltowed is calculated to cover loss 
on account of irrecoverable balances. That the ryot is gene. 
rally in balanee to the factory is true, and that the fae ‘tory has 
in consequence a hold on him is equally so. It is hi ardly fair 
to conclude at once that, because the ryot sometimes becomes 
even hope ‘lessly inde bted, the system must be iniquitous, The 
ryot enters into a contract to sow so many beewahs of land in 
Indigo, receiving in advance two to three rupees per beeeah. 
Interest is not charged, but it is of course expected that suita- 
ble lands be given. If after receiving such advanee, the ryot 
seeks to ei his contract; by bribing the Ameen not to mea- 
sure any, or to take bad land, or if backed by the zemindar, 
to pay al rent he probably in the first instanee took the 
money, he endeavours foreibly to sow his Indigo lands with pad- 
dy, upon whom is the hardship? All ryots do not act thus; nor 
are all ryots in hopeless balanee. A very large number receive 
eash every year when their accounts are settled. Those who 
are deep in the planter’s books, are generally those who them- 
selves, or whose fathers, have thus endeavoured to avoid the 
honest fulfilment of their engagement. Seed is supplied to the 
ryot at a nominal price; the almost universal rate is four annas 
per beegah, not four to eight annas per seer as has been said. Four 
or five seers of Indigo ‘seed, when the price is as now, from 
twenty-five to forty rupees per maund, is a heavy charge in the 
planter’s books ; but he supplies it to the ryot ata uniform rate, 
about two rupees per maund ; a price at which it may be sately 
suid Indigo seed has never been procurable. The value of the 
erop, like that of every other, is in proportion to the care ex- 
pended on it. A beegah of rood land, well cultivated and weeded, 
will yield from filteen to twenty- bes bundles of Indigo. So far 
from the ryot not being allowed to sow a cold weather crop on 
his Indigo land, the planter is always anxious that he should. It 
is probably mustard, or linseed, both of which require high cul- 
tivation, and when removed, the land is broken up and with 
little trouble prepared for Indigo. The weeding in many dlis- 
tricts is nominal ; where the land is kept pe wfeetly clean, as in 
Kishnaghur or parts of Jessore, the seed obtainable from the 
second cuttings far more than compensates for the trouble and 
expense of weeding. The plant is paid for at the rate of four, 
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five, or six bundles per rupee—the first is the most common. 
Lndigo is not mecessari/y unremunerative, nor is paddy always 
profits able. We have known rycois for thes or four consecutive 
years rei alise no more than one to one rupee eight annas from their 
« Aous” paddy ; and, moreover, on that plea to obtain loans 
from the factory. And how often is the pad ly entirely ruined 
by inundation ? In these eases the ryot is only too elad to fall 
back on his Indigo. It is affirmed that under no circumstances 
ean the cultivation of Indigo be advantageous to the ryot; on 
this matter, we will quote the words of two parties, both com- 
plaining of the system :— 

“Tf the rice crop fails, the misery is indescribable. In many parts they 
. ave to cultivate half their land for Indigo, yet it would be hope less for hom 

to fall back on the out-turn, in case the rice should fail.” (Missionary 
Conference, page 88.) “ We will contrast the condition of a ryet who 
sows both Indigo and rice with that of one who confines himself solely to 
the latter. When the rains falls too rapidly, and the rice crop is literally 
drowned, nothing can be more pitiable than the state of the cultivator of 
rice alone. His “daily bread is gone, and he must sell his bullocks, and 
steal, starve or earn a precarious subsistence by taking service, or by handi- 
eraft. He is deeply in debt to the mahajun or money-lender, and this wor- 
thy invariably commences to exact his dues by laying hold of his oxen and 
his cows. But suppose the ryot, out of eight beegahs to have given up two 

to Indigo. His rice crop is gone, and the Indigo produce ts only middling, 
but still the very dependence on the house (factory ?) is a relief. The very 
thing which in a good season and in his old independent state, was his great 
curse, in the evil di ay becomes almost a blessing. Ile may borrow too from 
the planter, and the latter will Jend from fee lings j in which interest cert: unly 
has a large share, but from which benevolence and honesty of purpose is 
not wholly exe luded. Although it may be argued that to lend to the ryots 
only secures the planter’s hol lover him ; ; thatin a few rupees given in the 
time of want, is an earnest of his sowing two or more addition: ul be egahs in 
March or April; yet we would willin; oly believe that there are men whose 
conduct in such instanees is regulated by the compassion, the sincerity, and 
the kindness of Christians.”’—Calculla Review, January, 1847, 

The impartial person will at least doubt the truth of the 
sweeping assertion, and be inclined to believe with the Calcutta 
reviewer that the connection with the factory, under some cir- 
rumstances at least, may be “ almost a_ ble ssing? And if, in 
addition to the price of ‘the plant, the ryot dves receive a loan 
on the promise to give a proportionate additional quantity of land 
for Indigo the ensuing season, where is the iniquity of the tran- 
saction ? When money is lent, it is usual to take both interest 
and security. The Indigo planter i is not in the mofussil to scatter 
fortune, but to realise : a competence e. He foregoes interest, but 
takes the security that is most convenient to both parties, The 
planter does not ask to have his conduct characterised as “ regu- 
lated by the compassion, the sincerity, and the kindness of 
Christians ;”? but he has a right to expect, that if noticed at all, 


it shonld have the credit of being that of a man of influence in his 
Marcy, 1858, DD 
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locality ; willing to assist. the distressed ryot with his capital, 
proper security being obtained, with at least a prospective hope 
of advantage. 

The Indigo can be sown with little trouble for cultivation, and 
weeded for less ; when ripe, it is cut and brought to the factory, 
The same piece of land will require double the attention if culti- 
vated for paddy ; weeding is laborious and expensive ; nor is the 
expense over with the reaping, tie paddy must be thrashed, &e,, 
and in too many eases when realy for market, it has to be made 
over to the mahajun at the rate of one and a half, to one and 
three quarter maunds for every maund advanced a few months 
previously : and it must be rew.embered that fresh good paddy 
is returned, probably, for musty stuff that has been rotting in 
the goluk. We have had paddy, literally black, brought to us 
by the ryots, and our interference sought to secure the boon of 
being allowed to return only one and a quarter maunds_ of eood, 
for each maund of bad paddy received four months before ;—the 
price of good grain at both periods being about the same. When 
making a calculation of the comparative cost of two articles, it is 
not fair to say; the labor expended on the one is labor of love, and 
therefore not to be counted ; and to reckon that spent on the other 
to the uttermost farthing. ‘Take a piece of land with the cold 
weather crop just off it, and the expenses for growing both pad- 
dy and Indigo fairly set down, are about as follows :— 


Aous Paddy. | Indigo. 

NS TED BM. LB | PROGR RIOe cc ccsccsccecsccsssses Rs. 1 0 
NEE eicciicatuisinrneness ies A | IIE cei ncckueneteonsakecnens 5 @ & 
SE MEO... co cicenteeseones ae i nen 5, O10 
DE iasescisbevtessnsansien “Ss oo een ee s 
er nd enskecemneennins et ET IEEEE - “eaicgsun nica senuscnvanceees » @& 4 
TOERIRINE, Boe csicesersseesess a EE TER Wihawenseeeatsccdececentees — - © 
ME, dgvenaddpnossisanessediceds » OS —— 
BMG ssecqavanvsecenesccosensses » L- OF Total ,, 3 14 
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We will suppose a full return on both sides, say six rupees 
worth of paddy, and reckoning twenty bundles of Indigo at four 
per rupee, five rupees for the Indigo :—the former thus leaves a 
balance of four annas ; the latter, of one rupee two annas. The 
paddy is earned strictly as the Bible says,—* In the sweat of thy 
‘face shalt thou eat bread,” but with four annas over: the Indigo 
yields a surplus of one rupee and twoannas. We refer here, to 
“ Aous” paddy,—viz., that sown on high land suitable to Indigo. 
The “ Ammon” is far more profitable, and is sown in dhcels, &e. 
where Indigo cannot grow. 


* We reckon the money value of the sheaves allowed te the reapers. 
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It is said that the planter is unjust, both as to the quantity 
and quality of the land he takes : that he insists on having the 
dest land, and at least half, and often more of the ryot’s Jumma. 
What is the best land? The ryot will tell you, ‘ The rich 
strong black loam.’ Nine-tenths of this is d/ce/ land, on which 
Indigo is xever sown,  Mattial” land exists in other localities ; 
but a planter would not dream of having the most of his eultiva- 
tion on such land. In a dry season, the crop would fail, and he 
would be ruined. The planter aims at securing a fair proportion 
of various descriptions of soil; “ muttial,” “ doas” and “ chur,” 
that whatever may be the weather, he may have the chance of a 
crop. He is anxious likewise to exchange lands, a variation of 
crops on the same field being advantageous to all concerned. 
This axiom in husbandry, not being an article of the ryot’s creed, 
he considers its application a hardship ; and here is an example 
of how he is often his own enemy. 

Now as to the guvanti/y of land under Indigo cultivation. The 
revenue surveyor is the party best competent to decide this 
point. We believe that statistical information would show that 
not one-twentieth, or any thing like it, of the land in any district, 
is sown in Indigo. It must not be forgotten also, that the plan- 
ter has brought large tracts of waste land under cultivation. 
“ Acres once covered with the tall bulrush, or the tapering cass/a 
‘ grass, now bristle, in May and June, with a goodly crop of Indi- 
* go ; dense thickets, where the tiger had made his lair, and the 
‘ wild sow had reared her brood, now clank with the soda/ and 
‘ mattock of the ryot. New villages have been founded, and 
€ old ones, lone deserted, have been re-peopled ; fields which have 
‘Jain fallow, sand banks which were rightly thought as incapa- 
« ble of yielding a rice crop as the sand on the sea shore, have 
‘ been made to sive their yearly due. The ereat command to 
‘ replenish the earth and subdue it, has been partially carried 
* out.”—(Calentla Review, January, 15417.) 

We have shown that Indigo is not vecessa7//y unremunerative 
to the ryot ; but the objector may say.—“ Granted that it mgAt, 
if attended to, be a paying crop even on your terms ; s(t// the in- 
centive is wanting.” You may put a value on the Indigo, but the 
ryot never receives it—your system Is so loose, that, “be the 
* produce ever so good, the planter’s servants always manage 
* to divide the profit among themselves, and the only loser is 
. the defenceless ryot.” (Missionary Conference, 1S55, page 53.) 
You know the object is only to get the plant to the vat, and that 
there is in fact no means of ascertaining what the ryot even oughe 
to be paid, 

We know nothing of the kind. We believe that the system 
by which the ryot’s account is kept, is one quite suflicient to en. 
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sure him fair play. He brings his plant to the factory ; the mo. 
hurrir, or rather the mohurrirs, for it is the general custom to 
have two in the “ neel cota,’ write down the number of sheaves 
as counted before the ryot ; the number which go to the bundle, 
and the number of bundles. If the ryot is not satisfied with the 
mohurrir’s estimate, the sheaves are measured with the chain, 
The name of the ryot to whom the plant belongs, and the name 
of the boat-manjee, or hackeryman who brought it to the factory, 


are likewise written, Each ryot has the date, and number of 


bundles entered on a separate paper which he retains ; this is 
ealled a haat chitly. The haat chitly is brought whenever 
its owner brings plant, and the entries are duly made day by day, 
agreeing of course with those in the amddéuni, the book in 
which all the plant is entered, and which, as we said_ before, is 
written in duplicate. When the measurement of the plant is 
finished, one book is taken to the superintendent, or if there is 
none at the factory, it is sent tothat at which he resides ; and 
the other remains in the sherish/a, Any one who has seen the 
confusion in a vee? cole when two or three hundred ryots are 
delivering plant, will allow, that the mohurrir cannot convent- 
ently make false entries at that time. The haat chitly, and 
the amddéunt are checks one on the other; the duplicate an- 
diénni is a check on both : for the ryot is quite as willing to con- 
nive with the mohurrir to cheat the planter, as the mohurrir 
may be to cheat either one or the other. When the manufac- 
turing is finished, the entries are written in a book, which is to 
the aadéiant what the ledger is to the daily eash-book. There 
is a page for each ryot, which shows the dates on which he 
brought plant, and the quantity. This being done, the ryots 
are called in to settle their accounts, and which, Aaaé chillies mm 
hand, they do. This is the plan pursued, and it appears one 
ealeulated to protect the ryot far more than the planter. A sys- 
tem then exists by which the crop may yield the ryot a fair pro- 
fit, and which provides for his getting eredit for the plant he 
brings to the factory. 

Is there then no foundation for the complaints we hear? Is 
Indigo cultivation as popular as it might be under the system 
we have deseribed ? To these questions we must honestly an- 
swer: £ Yes’ and ‘No.’ There 7s foundation for the complaints. 
Indigo cultivation is zo¢ so popular as it might be. 

We do not agree with those who attribute complaints and un- 
popularity solely to the way in which the business is conducted ; 
a system, they say, bad in itself, and worked by bad agency. 
We have tried to prove that the system, per se, 1s not in fault. 
It is said that “ the bad example of many Europeans,” speaking 
of planters, “ their desecration of the Lord’s day, their mecontt- 
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‘ nence, and their severity or brutality, embitter their (the ryots) 
ad og" against all Europeans” (Jissionary Conference, 1855, 
paye 93.) Must we then attribute the misery of the ryots te 
the general bad character of the planters ? Is it absolutely ne- 
cessary to confess that the educated British emigrant, on t: iking 
up his residence in an Indigo factory, forgets all his early asso- 
ciations, that so far from de ‘siring to ame ‘liorate the condition of 
the people among whom he live es, he wilfully originates and 
fosters the means by which the ryot is reduced to the lowest 
degree of moral and social degradation ? We should be sorry 
if we were obliged to answer these queries in the affirmative : 
but so different is the case, that in our opinion the planter is 
more sinned against than sinning 

The dislike to Indigo eultiv ation is in a creat measure heredi- 
tary. ‘The ryot, or ivinally perhaps from one or more bad sea. 
sons, or from having wilfully, at the zemindar’s instigation, 
broken his contract, got into debt, which he soon found burden- 
some: the zemindar glad of the opportunity to ereate disputes 
and foment quarrels, encouraged lim to refuse to sow Indigo : 
—the planter irritated on every side, would not submit tamely 
to such injustice ; and would in the absence of legal help, to 
secure the fullilment of the ryot’s contract, n: turally sow by 
force, lands, on whose future crop he held a legal and moral 
lien: thus arose the bad feeling existing between the planter and 
the ryot. The planter working on his own resources, or perhaps 
paying heavy interest, could not afford to lose his money, 
He was not in the position of the Company’s commercial ser 

vant who could calmly watch balances accumulating in his books 
—could find his silk investments on account of his honorable 
masters resulting in heavy loss—eould complacently receive 
complaints that the article he produced was care lessly manufac- 
tured, causing it to fall into such disrepute that it was not worth 
exporting. The commercial agent of the Company, secure of 
his salary of three to five thousand rupees per month, could 
aflord to see all this, and, may be, was shocked at the neigh- 
bouring adventurer’s imede of forcibly s securing a return for Ais 
money, 

The traditionary antipathy to the cultivation of Indigo arose 
as above described ;—the causes—the hatred of the zemindar to 
the white inte rloper, —and the policy of the Kast India Compa- 
ny, which, giving him no legal help to secure the fulfilment of 
the ryots’ contracts, prevente dd him from acquiring the ni atural 
and healthy influence of a Jandholder, An application to the 
civil court was the only means of ree overing his debt: the 
dishonesty of the ryot, even were the debt. re: valised, disabling 
the planter from fulfilling, perhaps, his own contract to one of the 
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Company’s servants, to supply him with a certain quantity of 
Indigo ;—for this onde was encouraged by the E. I. Comp: any 
as one likely to “ afford the Company’s s servant a legal, ample, 
‘ and we hope advantageous mode of remitting their fortunes to 
‘ Europe.” What was the planter to do? To break his contrac t, 
entailing ruin on himself, or to oblige the ryot, xolens rolens, to 
sow, though even at the expense of creating new difficulties in 
his business ? ¢ All this,’ the objector may say, ‘is very well, and 
there is probably some teeth 3 in it; butit applies to a by-gone 
day ; youspeak of more than fifty years avo, What connection 
have these old grievances with the present system ? Just so 
much that they are the seed from which the tree has grown— 
the foundation on which the structure has been raised. But 
more than this, those very causes are to this day at work, 
Though the law prohibiting a European from holding landed 
property has been repealed, the evil is done. The terms of the 
perpetual settlement, originally too liberal, have been made 
far more profitable by the enterpris e of the British settler. 
Tracts of country, awhile the lair of the tiver, the abode of 
the buffaloe and wild hog, or the hiding place of the dacoit, 
have been redeemed—waste lands have eons fertile fields 
—lakes filled up and swamps drained, For in spite of the policy, 
which used India and its riches as a preserve, for the agvorandise- 
ment of the covenanted members of the Company’s civil service, 
the persevering energy of the adventurer—merehi int and planter 
—has created a trade which has made Calcutta one of the first 
commercial cities of the world. All this has been to the direct 
benefit of the native zemindar. The breadth of land from which 
he originally collected revenue, has been doubled and tripled— 
the value of the crops which have been introdueed, has enabled 
lim to raise the rent of land growing them, in the same pro- 
portion as the culturable area has been extended. It is not 
likely that such properties, yielding an immense profit, should 
be often in the market. If an estate is sold for arrears of Go- 
vernment revenue or otherwise, it is at a price, leaving a very 
different margin of profit from that enjoyed by the former pro- 
prietor. The European, therefore, is actu: illy in the same posi- 
tion as he was before the law was repealed. 

The only practical means by which a European can have a 
direct interest in the soil, is under the putnee tenure system : 
the possible abuses of which are so glaring that the local go- 
vernment has at last directed its attention to the subject. The 
putneedar is entirely at the merey of the zemindar ; thus: the 
latter could let out the whole of his estate piece meal in perpe- 
tuity, receiving from each party a bonus amounting to from 


three to five times the sum of the mofussil JUMING 5 by neglect- 
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ing to pay the Government revenue by a certain date, the whole 
estate would be sold to the highest bidder by the Collector, all 


such leases being dissolved under Regulation 18 of 1812 


The 


zemindar himself could buy the estate de namee, alain ano- 
ther name, the amount he had received from his putneedars, 
enabling him to outbid other parties. The estate, free of all in- 
cumbrances, could now be operated on again in like manner. A 
putneedar can pay in the Government revenue in the name of 
the zemindar, the fact of its being so paid giving him credit for 
the amount in the zemindgr’s books ; but the jumma of the 
former may represent one-tenth of the sudder rent—to secure 


his tenure he would have to pay ten times that sum, an 


amount 


probably equal to the whole he collected ; and so on year after 
year, When Mr, Grant’s proposed sale bill, which is at pre- 
sent shelved, becomes law, it will obviate mue h of this injustice. 
In the mean time, we see that the enterprise of the British set 
tler has tended directly to injure his own position, and to im. 


prove that of his quond: un enemy. 


The planter has to this day to complain of the injustice which 


leaves the fulfilment of the ryot’s contract optional. 


no law to oblige the latter to act up to his engageme 


There is 
nt, and, 


hence, we even now sometimes hear of fields being forcibly sown 
in Indigo. An application to the civil court, at an expense perhaps 
of ten times the amount sued for, is the only legal means of reco- 
vering the debt,—a debt be it remembered, the recovery of which 
with interest and costs would not compensate the planter whose 
capital has been expended on his block and outlay, under the 
hope of profitable returns from the Indigo plant, in payment 


of which the advance was made. 


While on this subject, we may mention that the Government 
has lately legislated for itself, on this very point, in connection 
with its opium monopoly, Act 13 of 1857. The cultivation of 
a drug, the demoralising agent of an empire, must be protected, 


while Indigo, a harmless and useful dye, is discouraged. 


If evils 


are connected with the manufacture of the one, those attendant 
on the consumption of the other are ten-fold. Are the hardships 
resulting from the abuses of Indigo planting, to be compared 
with the debasement, the ruin of ‘intellect, the crime, occasioned 
by the sale of opium ? Though the opium may be more pos 
pular than the Indigo factory, ‘the Manchester dyeing establish- 
ment will bear comparison with the Canton opium “hell, Let 

the hard words, and the sweeping accusations heaped on Indigo 
planters, be transferred to the manufacturers of opium. Let 

the indignation of the religious publie at home be aroused, and 
directed towards the removal of this foul blot y—this corroding 


rust,—this filthy uleer—which defaces the Christian Govern- 
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ment of India. Not content with ignoring our religion—with 
excluding the Bible from our schemes of education : We appear 
before the people of India as the direct panderers to vice, for the 
sake of filthy luere, as the Ganymede of Satan, proffering the 
seductive but fatal cup, the poisoned chalice, which may well 
lead them to “ look upon this life as their hell, and live in utter 
‘ disregard of a future world.” These remarks apply also to the 
Government abkarry system. As regards opium, if the poison 
must be eoneocted, why should a Christian Government be the 
weird hag to brew it? Tf the character of the Indigo planter em- 
bitters the ryots’ minds against all Muropeans, far more must the 
sieht of a Christian Government, pressing its hellish draughts 
to the lips of er: aving millions, prejudice the Asiatic races against 
our religion. The Hast India Company, may well be ashamed to 
offer the opium ball with one hand, and the Bible with the other, 
We have endeavored to show, that the system of Indigo 
planting, whether xe rihad or ryutty, has at least a ba- 
sis of fairness ;—that it is not one — Which it is dpossible 
for the ryot to be a gainer. While we have not disguised the 
fact that the planter has often used ila ‘al foree to defend his 
rights, we have pointed out that it was his only alternative. We 
have described him isolated—attacked by the zemindar, cheated 
by the ryot,—denied justice by the Government ; ; and when 
thus set at bay we have seen him, like a British bull dog, fight 
and conquer. Would his countrymen have preferred to see him 
suceumb to the oriental 2? We have tried to relieve the planter 
of part of the odium so diligently fastened on him ; to fix a due 


share on the shoulders of the East India Company, who by the 


working of its traditionary policy, and, by its denial of justice, 
has helped to create and perpetuate the ryot’s antipathy to 
Indigo eultivation. 

But we cannot honestly attribute the ryot’s objection to cuiti- 
vate Indigo, solely to his hereditary dislike of the crop. ‘The 
solution of the prob lem of how to raise the moral status of the 
Benegal peasant, is intimately connected w ith the removal of the 
abuses of the “ Indigo pk inting system.” It is an oriental 
maxim that the man in power should profit by his opportunity. 
The successful usurper poisons or assassinates all competitors 
for the throne ;—the favorite noble sweeys his enemy from his 
path ;—the temporary farmer of the revenue of a district ex- 
torts the very last rupee from the inhabitants. The passion 
that actuates the prince, noble, or farmer, is equally strong in 
all other grades. All make hay while the sun shines. Ev ery 
man preys upon his neighbour. The principle is acknow ‘ledged 
alike by the fleecer and the fleeced. The one feels his turn ‘has 
come, the other hopes his may come, The magistrate’s daro- 
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eah and his subordinates, the planter’s gomastah and out-door 
establishment, are all ready to make the most of their oppor- 
tunity. The commission of a crime is the signal, not for the 
apprehension of the criminal, but for the reaping of a harvest 
from the innocent ; a matter of course proceeding recognised as 
such equally by the ryot as the police darogah. In like man- 
ner we are aware that the servants of an Indigo faetory commit 
much injustice on the ryot, aud their doings are a chief cause of 
the planter’s unpopularity. 

A reverend gentleman at the missionary conference in 1855, 
while attributing the misery of the ryot to Indigo planting, 
spoke thus :— Hinduism, with its exclusive system of caste, 
‘ seems to have stifled all natural feelings of pity and compas- 
‘sion. It is owing to this, I believe, that there is no publie 
‘ spirit, no indignation at wrong done to their neighbour, un- 
‘ less immediately concerned in it, and no eommiseration for 
‘ the poor and oppressed. Their greatest wrongs come from 
‘ their own countrymen, and by them they are deprived of many 
‘ of their social and eivil rights. The natives of Bengal are the 
‘ most selfish people I ever saw, and from envy and jealousy try 
‘ to ruin each other.” Again, he speaks of the natives as “ a na- 
‘ tion whose greatest skill consists in craftiness and cunning, 
‘ and who pride themselves on their superiority in these unenvi- 
‘ able qualities over their more dull European superiors.” The © 
Indigo planter is here on common ground with the missionary. 
They both see and lament the truth of this description, and we 
are not sure whether the former does not feel it more acutely 
than the latter. The Indigo planter is at first bewildered by 
the “ craftiness and cunning,” that meet him at every turn, The 
gomastah watches his opportunity to procure sanction of unne- 
cessary expenditure,—the store mohurrir pilfers from whatever 
passes through his hands—the aumeen is bribed to measure less 
land than has been contracted for, or worse still for the planter, 
to take land unsuitable for Indigo. The khalAssi, to allow the 
land to remain untilled—aumeen, khalassi, and ryot conspire to 
steal the seed. When the plant is brought to the factory, the 
ingenuity is wonderful with which the ryot endeavours to cheat 
his neighbour ; and with which he and the mohurrir together try 
to defraud the planter ; altogether, the combination of roguery to 
which the unfortunate planter is exposed, is a study of human na- 
ture, Though in a chronie state of watchfulness, an Argus with 
his hundred eyes ever open ; he is with all his caution, all his 
shrewdness, helpless—Da/mam qui meruit ferat. The reverend 
gentleman did well to give the palm of superiority in craftiness 
and cunning to the ryot. No wonder if the planter sometimes, 
like a mastiff, worried past endurance, makes a snap at his ene- 
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mies. The missionary may say a uniform system of justness 
and kindness would in time disarm the native. The planter 
finds that the gentle demeanour stamps its possessor as one of 
a “ soft” nature, and causes him to be doubly fleeced. It is 
astonishing how soon the maz of the European is ascer. 
tained, be it of the hakim on the bench, or of the adventurer on 
his vats. But while we ask sympathy for the planter, we own 
that the servants of a factory, from the gomastah to the tde@dd- 
geer, do without doubt che at and oppress the ryots. They. are 
orientale enjoying their opportunity. U nder these cireum- 
stances, if the planter, harassed on all sides, unable to cope with 
ryot or servant, were ready at last to enter into a sort of tacit 
compromise with the latter, wouldit be surprising? “ You get 
‘ my work done, I will winks at your unlawful gains ; enjoy your 
‘ opportunity, but cive me my due,’ the servant re plying ee We 
‘ will give his honor’s mightiness his sixteen aia let his hich- 
‘ ness shut his eyes to our realising one or two more for ourselves 
€ —your honor’s slaves must live.’ And here we must confess 
that too frequently the planters have followed the Government 
principle of und r=pay inv their servants, apparently on the ex- 
press understanding that perquisites and knavery ‘should make 
up their incomes to the fair amount. It is said with truth, tha 
generally the more you pay a native the more he will rob, as the 
hicher his salary the higher the appearance he must support— 
but we think that many have perhaps been too ready “ to accept 
the position.” The planter may at first fight lustily for the 
ryot ; but if he finds himself going to the wall without attaining 
the desired result, viz. an understanding with the ryot, leaving 
him independent of his servant, what is he to do ? ‘As a rule 
the Indigo planter, to the best of his ability, protects the ryot, 
often to his own detriment; but such a compromise as that 
described above, may be sometimes made. In such cases the 
ryots of course suffer much hards ship. 

For a planter in his intercourse with the natives, to preserve 
the demeanour of a European at home, is simply impossib le. The 
quality most required, will be the one most prominent, and that 
is energy ; others probably hitherto dormant, also, become abso- 
lutely necessary, firmness and suspicion. It has moreover always 
been necessary for a European to exact that respect to his color, 
which sdould have been secured to him by Government. The 
missionary wil! say, that heshould live in the affections of the 
people. An Asiatic’ s allections are a nut, that the East India 
Company has long had within its conciliation crackers. The 
nut has at last eracked itself, and shown fear to be the kernel, 
and affection the shell. The Indigo planter in his small sphere, 
in his ¢periuim in inperio 3 as fee 3 as his humble experience ena- 
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bles him to judge of the native character, decidedly thinks, that 
a labored policy of conciliation, comprising a morbid respect for 
caste, and a deference for the religious absurdities of Hinduism 
and the fanaticism of Mohammedanism, is not the policy by 
which to ensure either the respect or fear of the Asiatic, to say 
nothing of his affection. 

We said at the commencement of this article that besides the 
possible direct advantages attendant on Indigo cultivation, there 
are collateral ones which make the ryot’s connection with the 
factory, beneficial to himself. 

We have not space to do more than glance at some of these, 
If the planter, as 1s often the case, stands in the place of the 
zemindar, the actual amount of rent due for land is collected, the 
ryot escaping the numerous illegal exactions of the native 
landholder, 

The factory eutcherry is always open to the ryot, and gladly 
resorted to. Summary and cheap justice is administered ;—the 
proceedings are as a rule viva voce, the record is vi/— there i is no 
appeal—the punishment inflicted is sometimes corporal, more 
frequently a fine ; in the latter case the fine is applied to the 
construction of roads. The planter has peculiar facilities for 
exercising judicial powers—knowledee of the language and ex- 
perience of the customs of the people. Though not perfect, the 
planter’s court is far more useful than that of the Government ; 
a man resorts to the one for Justice, to the other for revenge. 
Again, the planter protects the ryot against’ the oppression of a 
third party. Whatever the ryot may suffer from the factory, he 
allows that no one else can oppress him ; be the aggressor ‘the 
zemindar, jotedar or mahajun—the police myrmidons, the 
thakbust aumeens, or any other of the swarm of petty Govern- 
ment oflicials, whose name is legion. The planter is in continual 
warfare with the usurious mahain; though he olten assists, 
he cannot altogether relieve the ryot, who considers his mahajun 
as necessary as his vapit, The relation between the mahajun 
and ryot is an institution of the country ; nor is the former, 
after all, so bad acharacter as is gene rally supposed, 

Another ereat source of aid to the ryot, is the planter’s rea- 
diness to assist him with loans, especially for the purchase of 
bullocks : though he is inte vented j in the di having the where- 
withal to plough his land, itis fortunate for the latter to be con- 
nected with a party whose interest is thus identified with his 
own, We may allude to the number of people employed in vari- 
ous ways in an Indigo factory, and also to the fact of the cash 
outlay of Indigo concerns, forming so large a proportion of the 
circulation in the mofussil. Besides all this, there are the 
philanthropie efforts of those who establish schools, dispensaries, 
&c., for the good of their ryots, 
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It is said that the paper on Indigo planting read at the Mis. 
sionary Conference in 1855, was founded on the representations 
of missionaries engaged in the Kishnaghur district, in the midst 
of the concerns under the management of Mr. James Forlong. 
It has often been a matter of wonder to us how the harsh aceu- 
sations contained in that paper, should have been thought ap- 
plicable to the manner in which that gentleman’s factories were 
coudueted. He is universally known to be sincerely and active- 
ly interested in the well being of the ryots ; and one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the Indigo planters, says, that very pro- 
bably it would be impossible to prove injustice or cruelty against 
him! It would almost seem that such a paper was composed 
according to the views of one whose opinion had been formed on 
insuflicient grounds—and placed under the protection, as it 
were, of the names of worthy men known to reside in the mo- 
fussil, and consequently supposed from personal knowledge to 
have had experience of the truth of the statements : these latter 
avain hardly aware, perhaps, of the ariount of assertion and de- 
duction they had by their endorsement, become security for. Mr. 
Forlong published in the Lxglishman newspaper, in 1856, vari- 
ous able letters in reply to the charges brought forward at “ the 
Conference ;” we would recommend the perusal of these letters 
to those interested in the subject. The Lvglishian newspaper 
has always been the impartial assertor of the rights of Indigo 
planters, and has constantly exposed the political grievances of 
which they complain. The editor of the Dacca News, both 
under his own name, and in his paper, has written much 
on the same question. But on the whole, the detractors of the 
planters have had the field very much to themselves. At a time, 
like the present, however, when everything connected with India 
is of absorbing interest—when the question of a change in its 
mode of Government is agitating Great Britain ; we have 
thought it right to present to our readers here and in England 
what may be said on behalf of the Indigo planting system and 
of Indigo planters, a class who, whatever may be the faults of 
individuals among them, have been of singular service as “ the 
* pioneers of civilization, who are in reality breaking up the har- 
‘ dened soil, and preparing it for the seed to be sown by the 
‘ missionary.” (Remarks, &e. by A. Forbes, A. M.) Mr. Forbes 
in the same paper aptly quotes the following paragraph from 
the general report of a tour of inspection by W. B. Jackson, 
isq., C, S. — 

‘ Improvements in agriculture have been effected by the un- 
‘ der-tenants, the putnidars; farmers, who, mostly with borrowed 
‘ capital, have carried the cultivation of Indigo, silk, sugar, and 
‘ other valuable productions to an extent, which they never reach- 
‘ ed at any anterior period : the example has been set, and the 
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‘ way opened, by the Indigo planters, mostly Englishmen, who, 
‘ by their energy and assiduity, by forcing their way throngh 
« difficulties and opposition, have formed themselves into a class 
« of great wealth and influence ; necessarily coming into direct 
‘ collision with the comparatively inert zemindars, and in many 
‘ instanees ousting and supplanting them in their zemindaries ; 
« and even where this has not taken place, rendering themselves 
‘ formidable rivals. It is singular enough that men without ea- 
‘ pital, strangers and aliens both in race and habits, should thus 
‘ have been able by their indomitable energy and Anyone e to 
* compete successfully with a wealthy class of men, created and 
‘ established by the state itself, and firmly rooted in the country, 


‘ with all the support that wealth, influence and the favor of 


« their own countrymen, and of the st: ate, could give them, The 
“ example of the planters has been follow ed hy the more enterpris- 
‘ ing among the natives ; and it is to these men of enterprise, who 
« have commenced, and will continue the move forward, that the 
‘ country is indebted for improvement ; and it isto them, the 
‘men of enterprise and action, that the state must look for 
‘ further progress in the same direction.” 

Though the immediate duty of an Indigo planter is to 
cultivate the plant and manufacture the dye ; ; many of the 
political questions of the day so much affect his business that 
he cannot but be interested in them. The constitution of the 
civil service ;—the administration of justice ; the police system ; 
the stamp tax on justice ; means of communication ; the result 
of the traditionary policy, persisted in as it is to this day in the 
exclusion so far as possible of the European element in all pro- 
posed improvements ; education, &e. all bear on our subject. It 
is certainly a curious fact that the Indigo planters’ association 
should be making the most strenuous exertions, through their 
committee in Caleutta, and by means of a talented barrister de- 
puted to London, to bring about reforms, which if carried out, 
would create a state of things under which “a forced system 
* stained with oppression : and cruelty,” could not possibly exist. 
The Indigo planters of Bengal have ‘been foremost in denounc ing 
the constitution of the civil ser vice, in exposing a system whic h 
makes the arrangement of appointments almost the business of a 
department. With the Company’s covenant is supposed to 
descend a mantle of universal wisdom. A man once a member of 
the covenanted civil service is fit for any, and every ordinary 
branch of civil administration ; he is competent to be a ma- 
gistrate, executive or judicial, a collector of revenue, a civil 
or sessions judge ; hence the term “ heaven-born” applied toa 
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Company’s civilian. The bent of a man’s inclinations, some 
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peculiar aptitude, were he looked on as a “ child of earth,” would 
be sought for, and studied in his apprenticeship as assistant ; 
but here we have aman pushed through a regular routine 
his office and income at any fixed time, ~ determinab le by an ae- 
tuary. Ten years’ practice as a magistrate qualifies for a collee. 
torship ; a few years spent in deciding summary suits, and 
knocking down estates, suffice to make him a perfect judge, be 
it in a life and death e: ise, or in the decision of an intricate civil 
suit involving lacs of rupees. Such is the official life of the 
Bengal civilian. The ordinary goal of his ambition is a seat 
on the bench of the sudder court. A Ingh court of appeal 
compose “l of men so trained, cannot be coverned by any distinet 
principles, and must be wanting in the firmness requisite to 
guide the practice of the lower courts. Such is the sudder 
court. It consists of a mixture of executive, revenue, and judie 
cial experience, uncemented by the lengthened study or practice 
of any one branch, a weak composition, an emasculate medley, 
the last but certain hope of the murderer and the rogue. Such 
a system implies defeets in the administration of justice. They 
are increased ten-fold by the forms of procedure of the courts, 
the corruption of the subordinate officers, perjury, &e. While 
the purity and general desire to administer justice of the pre- 
siding European oflicer is sei the criminal courts are a 
byw ord and a shame. They a e certainly unfit tribunals to have 
jurisdiction over the lives or a rsonal liberty of British or other 
European subjects ; especially if presided over by native officials. 
Yet when the rebellion broke out, the subjection of British Eu- 
ropean subjects to these courts, was the ques stion of the day. 
For a thorough insight into the whole matter of criminal justice 
in Bengal, embr: acing the — system, we would refer to the 
minute of the Honorable F Halli: ay, Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, dated 50th April, 9 This minute, burked by the 
court of dire ‘etors, was published in London by Mr. W. Theobald, 
the Secretary to the Bengal Indigo planters’ association, in 
June 1857. A friend of his justly remarked that the Friend of 
Jndia, at that time regarded as ademi-oflicial paper, noticed it in 
June 1856, “ as containing a stronger denunciation and more 
‘ severe exposure of the corrupt and rotten state of the adminis- 
‘ tration of justice in Bengal, than the fiercest radical had ever 
“ventured to utter.” The stamp tax on justice, a manifest 
hardship, is but another branch of the same subject. 

The internal communications of the country have been neg- 
leeted, wilfully and systematically. A small per centage on the 
land revenue would have sufliced during the last forty or fifty 
years, to have covered the country with a net work of roads, and 
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to have bridged all the small rivers: securing too a fund for re- 
pairs ; whether this neglect was or was not part of a policy to 
keep the country a sealed book, this was certainly the etfeet. 
This also has been the result of the East India Company’s 
opposition to emigration from England. We can understand 
such a policy on the part of a commercial company, anxious to 
preserve its monopoly intact ; but when the trading charter was 
abolished, the influx of British settlers should surely have been 
encouraged. + The original policy of exclusion, and the law for- 
bidding a European to hold landed property, are defended on the 
eround that those who sought India in earlier times, were mostl 
of a low illiterate class ; that considering the East India Com- 
pany’s own political position, 1t would have been unsafe to allow 
such men to possess zemindarry rights. We think that had 
emigration been encouraged, thousands of the respectable mid- 
dle class would have come to India, and then there would have 
been no necessity for basing a general policy on the characters 
of individuals. But allowing the full foree of the argument, 
the licensing system might have heen made more stringent. The 
Court of Directors had every facility for enquiring into the an- 
tecedents and characters of men applying for licenses. Every 
precaution might have been taken to secure a proper class of 
emigrants; but when once a British subject had landed in India, 
he should have earried the full weight of the Roman motto Ciris 
Romanus sum. We should have been permitted above all things 
to acquire a permanent interest in the soil; such acquisition 
would have conferred a three-fold benefit; to the mother country, 
to India, and to himself. A sprinkling of Britons over Bengal, 
men who had by degrees obtained grants of land from the rajahs, 
would have been a valuable source of information, on which 
the Government of the day could have drawn. The perpetual 
settlement would not have been so hastily or crudely made, 
and when concluded, an element would have been secured in the 
landed interest, not of a passive selfish nature, like that of the 
Bengalli zemindar, but one of pure, undoubted, active strength 
to the British Government. The light of common sense, backed 
by the experience of history, was not sufficient to recommend 
such a policy ; but the lurid glare of an empire in flames has now 
shown what an element of power has been thrown to the winds. 
It may be safely affirmed that had the policy of encouraging 
emigration from England been pursued for the last sixty or 
eighty years, British settlers would have been so numerous that 
late events could hardly have occurred. So deeply ramified a 
conspiracy could not have been formed without the slightest 
knowledge of the European class. The enterprising British 
land-holder would have been shrewder than the well-paid routine 
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official; he would have got some inkling of the meaning of the 
chapattie mystery, would not have dozed over the signs of the 
times, or have disregarded positive information, as our Colvins 
and our Metealfes did; because it was not possible to conceive 
that a British empire, resting on the bayonets of pampered 
Brahmins, and fanatic Mussulmen, ecou/d fall. As it is, Great 
Britain is indebted to her Indian “ adventurers.” How many 
did good service in the Upper Provinces! foremost among them 
Mr. Venables, the indigo-planter, who held a station after 
it was deserted by the civilians, and who regained a district from 
hosts of rebels. In Tirhoot, the firm front of the planters, 
when the civilians vanished, kept that large and important dis. 
trict in order, In Bhaugulpore and the adjacent districts, the 
planters again were instrumental in preserving the country from 
rapine and plunder; see the hearty, honest, report to Govern. 
ment of his proceedings by Mr. Commissioner Yule. Though 
the long continued oppression and cruelty of the planters had 
created an “uneasy feeling ” among the population, though the 
masses were ripe for rebellion !—the districts of Jessore, Nuddea, 
Furreedpore, Baraset, Pubna, Dacca, &e., in many parts crowded 
with Ferazees, the worst type of the Mohammedan fanatie, 
were quiet throughout. | Nowhere was there one single instance 
of violence committed against an Indigo planter. The planters 
were during the bloody months of June, July, and August, 
accurate sourees of information, and Government rested with 
confidence on their influence and intelligence to keep the dis- 
tricts quiet, or at least to give the very first intimation of an 
angry feeling.* 

The apologist for the East India Company will ask, how Eu- 
ropeans are excluded now ; we reply,—by the policy which would 
make them amenable to unfit criminal tribunals—which would 
give a native power over the personal liberty of an Englishman— 
by the policy that to this day denies to Britons an interest in the 
soil—which obliges a man, when his Indian career is over, to ga- 
ther up his possessions, and withdraw with them from the coun- 
try, by the policy which keeps the civil administration in the 
hands of aservice, that by its constitution, must be incompetent ; 
a service whose judicial officers are utterly ignorant of com- 
mercial law, and who are not ashamed from the highest bench 
to confess ignorance of the very nature of a bill of exchange— 
a policy that mistakes the encouragement of idolatry for tolera- 


* Regarding the conduct of the Tirhoot planters, we refer to a letter in the 
Englishman of the 9th March. The comparative valor of the “ adventurer 4 
and “ civilian,” displayed in Tirhoot last June and July, is well and humorously 
put. The estimation in which the safety of ‘the former was held by the latter, is 
worthy of note. 
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tion—that ignores Christianity, the foundation of civilization, 
anil upholds caste, its strongest barrier, by a poliey Which in 
every way tends to perpetuate a state of society, in which no 
European would naturally seek to live. If people know that the 
or anil of an orchard is ingeniously covered with spring guns 
and pitfalls, though one or two daring adventurers. will per- 
ehance risk the danger to obtain the prize, the orchard will not 
be a popular place of resort, even wane its owner may invite 
all who will to come and eat of his fruit. The East India Com- 
pany cannot now-a-days say “ you shall not establish a factory! 
The only direet means whie h if hi: ius of declaring this policy is 
hy its choice of men tor public employment, and in this way 
it has long spoken plainly. In all schemes for improvement. the 
introduction of the European element is steadily refused ; the 
leaven which would leaven the whole lump, is diligently eX. 
cluded; a broad distinet line of poliey vives way to pe tty ideas 
of expedie ney, the stream of western civilization, whie h would 
sweep be fore it the relics of eastern barbarisin, is shat out; the 
light of Christianity, which would shine down the folly and the 
bigotry of Asiatie creeds, Is carefully concealed, The Muropean 
element might, with the greatest advantage, be increased in every 
direction in the publie service, vet the vale has been to prefer 
the native: not that we wuaid by any means exclude the latter ; 
but the aim of Government should surely be the preatest 
good of the greatest number.’ The Company carry out the 
idea by bestowing the most of their Indian loaves on natives ; 
on the principle, we suppose, of the natives being more numerous 
than Europeans, forgetting that the recipients of the ereatest 
wood are the millions to be Prove rhed; and that the end 
would probably be sooner and better gained by the employment 
of Meh edue: ated on the cS IV lize dl side of the lobe. The subse y'- 
vient native, no doubt, is more pliable as an instrument, than the 
stil necked Kuelishman; not but that the latter can be broken 
into harness, and made to obey the rein as well as the former ; 
but the day of high emolument for subserviency is past. The 
natives, as they become capable, should without doubt have a 
subordinate share in the civil adminis tration, though surely it is 
not an unwise policy largely to increase the British element 
in the governing class, 

The more violent opponents of the East India Company declare 
the reason of the preference of the native to be, that the more 
general employment of Europeans in the uncovenanted would 
result in the abolition of the covenanted service. A sufficient ade 
ministrative ageney, W ithout a corre ‘sponding increase of the civil 
service, would have ‘acted the anomaly of one man in twenty- 
five or thirty drawing for the very same work double or treble 


the allowances of the uncovenanted officer. This anomaly exists 
Makcu, 1858. FF 
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in a measure now, but were it apparent to the above extent, the 
absurdity of a Senden few, because they had corenanted eal to 
rob, but to love, honor and obey their employers, drawing double 
the allowances of those, whose characters and self. interest were 
sufficient guarantees for their honesty and obedience, would have 
been so glaring that the service must have collapsed. The 
finances of the empire would not allow the nee essary increase 
to the civil service. A practically open service would have 
disturbed the line of demarcation between the patronage of the 
Court of Direetors and that of the local governments. Henee 
the civil administration has been allowed to struggle on as best 
it could. Better that the people should suffer from a paucity 
of officials and an inefficient police,—should groan under a cor- 
rupt administration of justice, (See the Llowble FL J. Halli. 
days Minute passim) than that “our civil service” should fall, 
We may be told that the civil service 7s thrown open ; that it 
is no longer part of the Court of Directors’ patronage ; but. as is 
frequently the case, the cause has been removed, while ‘the effect 
remains. It is part of the traditionary policy that the civil 
service for India must be appointed 1 In Enel: ind ; till lately be. 
cause it was the most valuable of the court’s patrons we. Ap- 
pointment under a Chinese examination system has superseded 
that of appointment atthe India house; the original cause of 
the old plan has been removed, and the matter w ill soon right 
itself. It would not have been wise to hurt the conservative 
feelings of the service, when it was allowed that the system 
of home appointments had for a century worked so well! : ! No 
wonder, when police minutes, and other such state papers, were 
kept carefully hid among the cobwebs of Leadenhall Street. 

Me Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, the writer of the police 
minute, acknowledges the want of officers, and ascribes the 
defeets of the jadiei ial system ina great measure to the const wee 
of the civil service. He has ende: avoured to remedy the evil i 
the indigo districts, by appointing a large number of pli ns 
honorary magistrates, It is question: able whether the plan 
will answer. An honorary magistrate should have the influence 
of a zemindar. The old suicidal policy again starts up. Had 
there been a body of British landholders, the existence of the 
highly paid eivil service might have heen prolonged, thanks 
to the unpaid services of the British Indian landed interest. 
The plan referred to, has been in force but a few months, and 
we have already an instance, of how harmoniously the “ civilian’ 
works with the “ honorary,’ -ia re Chapman versus Deverell. 
The ex cathedra style with which the “heaven-born ” recom- 
mends the “adventurer’s”? “commission to be forthwith ean- 


celled” is highly amusing. We may add that the Lieut. 
Governor of Bengal approved of Mr. Deverell’s proceedings, 
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and considered that Mr. Chapman’s “recommendation for the 
removal of Mr. Deverell from the magistracy was altogether 
unwarrantable.” 

Whether the measure succeed or not, it refutes the accusations 
against the indigo planters, so far as the opinion of the authori- 
ties at least is concerned. The experiment is being tried after 
much deliberation, and after consultation with the covenanted 
magistrates, a body generally supposed to be alive to the mal- 
practices of the planter, when they exist; though a reverend 
gentleman, said to have mofussil experience, did state to the 
missionary conference in 1$55:— If the planter enjoys the 
‘friendship of the civil servants, he can oppress, imprison and 

‘ ill-treat the ryots with impunity.’ We entirely acquit the 
civilians of any such collusion—we believe them to be as con- 
scientious and efficient a body as could possibly exist under the 
constitution of their service. The civilians, if they dared to 
speak, have much to complain of in common with the adventurers, 
The policy regarding landed property aflects them even more 
strongly, though their position of course reduces the degree of 
hardship. They likewise suffer from the policy which ignores 
public opinion, The suggestion of the official, and that of the 
non-ollicial are equally disregarded; that of the former is burked 
in the bureau; that of the latter is treated with contempt. 
The latter part of our assertion does not require proof; for the 
correctness of the former we again instance THE MINUTE, Can 
its writer allow the existence of the evils he so graphically por- 
trays, and not exert himself to remove them? Has he no 
sense of responsibility ? Have the public no claim on his active 
interference? We believe that he has both the will and the 
ability to originate and to carry out reforms : but his paper teem- 
ing with the exposure of abuses, instead of being published 
with the object of obtaining the common sense views of the public 
at home on the difficulties, and the best mode of surmounting 
them, was burked. The Lieut.-Governnor is a servant of the 
C ourt of Direetors, and can only obey their orders. 

As regards education, the East India Company’s policy has 
ever been destructive. Its educational measures have been 
based on a false system of toleration to the Hindu and Moham- 
medan creeds, the Bible being carefully excluded as a class 
book from its colleges ; even ace side tal allusions to or quotations 
from it, being er rased from its school books. The principal 
of the ‘government college at Poonah lately excused himself 
for cutting out certain passages, because they excited the ridi- 
cule of the students! He might surely have relied more on 
the fact that “Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” It is not 
secular education alone that will raise the moral tone of the 
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millions of India. Nan& Saheb was an educate? man. Re. 
ligion, be it only the rites of superstition, is always a check 
on the passions of man, We have by our western literature 
deprived the Hindu of his Shastras, substituting nothing for them, 
The spread of Christianity has been likewise d/ree//y checked, 
In 1819 the conversion and baptism of a sepoy at Meerut, spread 
consternation among official circles. So heinous an offence could 
not be passed over ; a court of enquiry was held, and the man, 
for contessing the name of Jesus, was dismissed from active 
service; removed from the position in which he might have 
been instrumental, by example and precept, in converting 
his comrades. <A few such men in every regiment might have 
prevented the scenes throneh which we have lately passed. The 
policy, which in ISI9 eaused the dismissal of the Christian 
sepoy, in 185% disallows the Licut.-Governor of Bengal’s scheme 
for taming wild men of the woods, creatures that had no reli- 
gion at all; we refer to the Sonthals, through the instrumen- 
tality of missionaries, The plan was repudiated, lest the 
feelings of the idolatrous worshippers of Kah, or of the fana- 
tical tollowers of the Prophet, should be wounded by the spee- 
tacle of a Christian Government encouraging missionaries to 
obey the sacred command, “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
‘ nations, baptising them in the name of the father, and of the Son 
* and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
‘ whatever I have commanded you.” 

If our countrymen at home knew the astonishment with 
which Hindus, and the seorn with which Mussulmans view the 
Kast India Company’s edueation poliey, they would work with 
a better will for the regeneration of India. The missionary 
institutions in Caleutta are standing proofs that Hindus will 
flock to schools conducted with the avowed object of Conversion 
to Christianity. With Mussulmans, the ease is different; they 
stand aloof, they are a bigoted class that must be acted on 
indirectly, When Europeans pour into the country, and western 
ewilization is dithused through society, their prejudice and 
pride will insensibly yield, 

We believe, with almost every independent man in this 
country, that the introduction of the European element im 
India is the one simple solution of all our political problems ; 
that it is ¢/e means by which we are to fulfill our mission in 
the east; that a policy, diametrically opposite to the one that 
has been pursued by the East India Company, is necessary. 
We hail with delight the abolition of its bame, and the transter 
of the Government to that of the Queen. The Company’s ery 
at home, taken up by their servants here, is, the loaves and fishes 
will pass from the middle classes to the aristocracy, The ery 
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is foolish. There is ample room in India, for both the English 
aristoeracy and democracy. The dittic salty of patronage will 
he much simplified by the abolition of “ (Ae civil service.” — For 

1 long time to come, it may of course be necessary to make 
some appointments at home. But itis not for the amalgama- 
tion of the covenanted and uncovenanted services only, that 
every non-oflicial man in India is anxious. No doubt the econ- 
stitution of the eivil service is a elaring abuse; one which 
must and wié/, under a new state of things, be speedily reformed, 
The civil service is not India; we hope ere long to see it 
assume its proper position; to see it numerically inferior, very 
much inferior, to the non-official British community, to have 
it in its proper place, the acknowledged servant of the publie, 
and strictly amenable to public opinion. 

We hail the abolition of the Kast Tndia Company as the 
sien of the breaking up of a close, selfish, suicidal, destructive 
policy. The home Government has hitherto been  irrespon- 
sible, and independent of publie opinion. The Court of Di- 
rectors originated measures, or supported those originated in 
India, based on the ancient traditions of the Company. The 
Board of Control as a rule, certainly in all) matters of in- 
ternal poliey, Was olad to follow the ‘le ad of the more experi= 
enced Court. Thus measures were planned and carried out 
in secret by a body irresponsible for success or failure. No 
pressure of pub ic opinion was brought to bear upon their con- 
sultations. Practical suggestions from India, if unaeceptable, 
were quetly shelved :—witness again the police minute, than 
which a more important paper on Indian domestic politics can 
hardly be imagined, Under the Queen’s Government, we may at 
least expect that measures for India will be fairly canvassed, and 
responsibility honestly accepted ; and that the opinions of the 
Anelo-Indian community will act fairly on Parhament, and 
have their deserved weight with the British public. We fore- 
see no danger from the Joss of the experience of the Tlonorable 
the Court of Directors in the active administration of the Home 
Government of India. We think rather that in their case 
erperientia nocet, 1s more applicable than erperientia doce, 
We want common sense to be brought to bear on Indian polities ; 
we ask only, from home, the recognition of a broad sound 
polie: vy, the free introduction of the Kuropean element, and the 
diffusion there] ry of Christianity and civilization, Details ean 
and will be best carried out by the Indian Governments. We 
want a share of the emigration wave which flows so steadily 
from the British isles to the American continent. Between 
IS15 and 1855, 4,293,765 persons emigated from Great Britain, of 
which number ua 32,963 proceeded to our own North American 
colonies, and 2,591,945 to the United States.* 


° Black wood’s s M, agazine, July, 1857. “ Representation of the Colonies,” 
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The atrocities of the rebellion have roused attention to India ; 


and untiring efforts, be they made by an indigo planters’ associa. 
tion, by a reform league, ‘by chi ambers of commerce, and last, 
though not least, by missionary societies, will be put Soeth to keep 
alive and to increase this interest. India, once in its proper 
position before the British public, will get justice. We do not 
advocate a harsh policy to the natives, God forbid; but we 
believe that a bold front, combined with strict justice ame Con- 
sideration, should take ‘the place of a policy of conciliation at 
all costs. We require le main de Ser el le gant de sole, We 
hope, after the proclamation of Queen Victoria, to see a 
new stimulus given to commercial enterprise ; with every new 
line of railway, to hear of new mines, new factories. When 


the rich pages of India’s book are fairly opened to the eyes of 


Great Britain, they will be largely read by thousands. More 
rapid and frequent communication with Eneland, will be the 
result; with the extension of the railway and teleor: aph, the 
full development of the mineral and other resources of the 
country must follow ; and the pulse of civilization will at last fairly 
beat. Edueational institutions, whether under the control of 
Government or of missionaries, will be conducted on the true 
principle of religious toleration, the profession of rival creeds 
respected, while the precepts of our own faith are inculcated. 
While watching with eagerness for the burial of the ancient 
Company, we allow she has been useful; but we think that 
she has outlived her usefulness; she has long since per- 
formed her mission: we respect old age, and regret if we 
appear unseemly in our desire to bury her out of our sight. We 
confess we believe her to be already dead; her present signs 
of animation we take to be but walvanic muscular action, 
an unnatural exhibition, unpleasant to behold; the sooner 
therefore her ancient limbs are confined beneath the lid of her 
eoflin, the better for publie decency. Even the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s wisdom yielded to old age; the Iron Duke—the model 
of an honorable, invaluable public servant, felt his metal give 
way under the weight of fourseore years. What the Duke i is 
to our military and political annals, the East India Company 
is to our commerce. She has been the Wellington of British 
enterprise, She may proudly point even in 1858 to our magni- 
ficent empire in the East as her acquisition ;* but her, day 
is past. Let her acknowledge the fact. Let the policy under 
which (fhe Friend of India was warned for daring to suggest 
a brighter day for India, give place to one “which shall 
enable the second centenary of Plassey to be celebrated in 
Bengal by “a respected Government, and Christian population. 


* As she does in her petition to the House of Commons. 
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ART. VIIL.—The Sepoy Revolt ; u/s causes and its CONSCYUCHCES, 
By Henry Meap. London, 1857. 


TT seems, rightly or wrongly, to be generally taken for grant- 
I ed, that men, their works and institutions, are imperfect 
that the best are not perfectly good, nor the worst absolutely 
evil. This we may regard as an artic'e of most catholic accept- 
ance, believed in all ages, and every-where, and by all. Hence 
the difficulty with which every one has to contend, who seeks to 
carry men along with him in the utterance either of an unquali- 
fied Panegyrie or an unmitigated Plilippic. The thought will 
rise in the mind of the hearer or reader, that such statements as 
admit not the existence of some good modilying the evil, or of 
some evil tarnishing the good, must of necessity be partial and 
one-sided, And such a feeling will, we suspect, arise in the minds 
of most of the readers of Mr. Mead’s book, whose title stands at 
the head of this article. They will not fail to reecownize the 
ereat talent of its author, and to admire the ingenuity with 
which he brings every thing to bear upon the establishment of 
his conclusion ; but they will conceive 1t an impossibility that so 
much evil as he charges upon the Government of the Kast India 
Company, and upon all who have ever had any share in the ad- 
ministration of that Government, could have existed so lone 
without drawing down the wrath of Heaven, or working out. its 
own punishment by converting the country intoa desert. Some 
will therefore suppose that Mr. Mead’s statements cannot be true ; 
while others,—and in regard to the great mass of his statements 
more correctly —will conclude that while they may be true so far 
as they go, they are statements of only a part of the truth, the 
statements of the special pleader retained for the prosecution, 
rather than the impartial “summing up” of the historian-judge. 
Perchance they may remember that :— 

When Nero perished by the justest doom 

That ever the destroyer yet destroyed, 

Amid the roar of liberated Rome, 

The nations freed and the world overjoyed ; 

Some hand unseen strewed flowers upon his tomb : 

Perhaps the weakness ofa heart not void 

Of feeling for some kindness done when power 

Has left the wretch one uncorrupted hour : 


And remembering that Nero had done a good deed, and awak- 
ened emotions of gratitude in some heart weak or strong, they 
will probably think it too much to ask them to believe that 
every successive president and member of the Board of Control, 
every successive chairman and deputy-chairman and member 
of the Court of Directors, every Governor-General and every Go- 
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vernor, every member of whatever Council, every member of 
whatever Board, every commissioner, collector, judg re and ma. 
gistrate, has been so ‘utterly and superhuman] corrupt, so far 


behind Nero in the virtues of justice anc 1 hum: anity, as never to 
have, in any lucid interval, done a deed that might be recorded 
with approbation and remembered with eratitude. 

Mr. Mead’s book is fabricated on the principle laid down by 
a Scottish advocate, as applicable to the composition of documents 
of the class to which it belongs. “ I suppose, sir, we admit. so 
€ and so,” said the junior counsel. “ Admit, sir!’ Testily replied 
his senior, “ we admit nothing. 1 nev er made an admission in ny 
‘ life, and do not mean to beoin now.” It is true that it is so that 
contemporary history must generally be written, Men with suf- 
ficient interest in the events that are oceurring around them to 
fit them for being the historians of these events, must of necessi- 
ty be, to a greater or less extent, partizans. A’ man who is not 
a © wood hater” will be but a cold lover: and aman who does 
not love and hate may be an impart al historian, but he will | 
a very dull one. Lndiffere nce and impartiality are not identic i 
and if absolute impartiality is not to be expected in a cote mpo- 
rary historian, indifference will be but a poor aiiiindha for it. 
As to the matter before us, we believe that 16 1s by comparing 
the statements of partizans on either side that the future histori- 
an will attain to, or approach to, the knowledge of the truth  re- 
garding the merits and demerits of the East India Company’s 
Government. For ourselves, we would rather read the books of 
two honest partizans, say Mr. Mead and Mr. Kaye, than any 
book that eould be written by any one man. 

We have intimated that we regard the book before us as essen- 
tially of the nature of a special ple: ading. That we do its talent- 
ed author no Injustice in so regarding it, we shall now show. On 
the 25th of June last an editorial artic le, ‘whie h subsequent oceur- 
reneces invested with special interest, was published 1 in the Friend 
of India, There is probably nota Europe: in in India who has not 
read that article, nor one who does not know that it was written 
by Mr. Mead, the author of the work before us, then acting edi- 
tor of the Friend of India. In that editorial the following: passa- 
ges occur: —“ W ithout a spark of patriotic feeling they (the 
‘ early East India Company) set on the brow of E neland a gem 
‘ of priceless value; without eare for Christianity they paver ed the 
‘ way for the overthrow of idolatry. Be it so; but the evil 
‘ which the *y wrought, has well nigh passed away ; the good of 
€ which they have been the not unconscious instruments “will 20 
‘ on multiplying for ever. * * * * We found India destitute 
* of invention and enterprise ; ignorant of liberty, and of the 
* blessings of peace. We have placed her face to face with the forces 
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« of our civilisation, and have yet to see if there are no subtle invi- 
‘ worating influences that can be transmitted through her aged 
‘frame. We have given her liberty, such as she has not enjoyed 
‘for centuries, and never save by brief and long-interrupted 
‘snatches. The Hindu stands upon the same platform with the 
‘ Englishman, shares equal privileges with him, and challenges for 
‘ himself as great a measure of the protections and immunities 
‘ accorded by the state. He has no political enemies, and his 
€ grievances are all social. There is much to be remedied within, 
‘ but without all is quiet and secure. Ifhe has a new part to 
‘ play in the world’s history, the stage is clear for him, and there 
‘ is an audience ready to svmpathise and applaud. Whatever he 
‘ has in him of creative ability, may find easy vent and ready ae- 
‘ceptance. We have swept away the obstacles which stood in 
‘ the path of intellect and courage ; it rests only with nature and 
‘ himself, whether he achieves success or otherwise.’ And much 
more in the same strain, 

Any one who will compare this passage with the whole tons 
and spirit of “the Sepoy Revolt,” will have difficulty in be- 
lievinge that one and the same honest man could be the authorot 
both. Bat the difficulty will be lessened if he consider that both 
are special pleadings; that when Mr. Mead wrote the artic/e, he 
held a brief from the proprietor of the /yiead of Judia, with in- 
structions to say all the good that he could honestly say of the 
Company’s administration ; and that when he wrote the Joo/, he 
held a brief from the India Reform League, requiring him to say 
all the evil that he could conscientiously say of the same adminis- 
tration. In both eases, but particularly in the latter, he proceeds 
on the principle laid down by the northern Jurisconsult, 
and makes no admissions. Such pleadings are not history, 
but they are valuable documents for the historian and 
the student of history; their value being chiefly of a nega- 
tive kind. If in future days any one desiring to attain a know 
ledve of the character of the Company’s rule, shall have recourse 
to the “ Sepoy Revolt,” he may with perfect confidence conclude 
that any charge not contained in this book, is utterly destitute 
of foundation. 

The title of this article is intended to indicate that we are not 
coing to review the book before us. We would only say that in 
some respects, and viewed in the light in which we have repre- 
sented it, it is an excellent book. So far as relates to the mere 
history of the sepoy revolt, it is mainly founded on official 
documents, and seems fairly to represent the facts. Asa very 
important contribution to the history of the fearful seenes through 
which we have just passed, it may probably claim our attention 
ona future occasion. At present we intend to confine ourselves 

Marcu 1858, _ 
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within very narrow limits. The task we sct ourselves is to 
examine the charges that Mr. Mead brings against the Marquis 
' Dalhousie. 
, Eoaated July, 1857, an article, undoubtedly from the pen 
of Mr. Mead, was published in the Lriend of India, in the course 
of which occur the following sentences. “ All Brigadiers are en- 
¢ titled to consideration, but who can avoid denouncing General 
© Hewitt 2 All Commanders-in-Chief demand obedience ; but who 
‘ ean help sighing tora Napier? We are bound to pay homage 
© to the Queen’s representative in the East, but our thouehts 
€ transport us to the bed-side of a sick man, and we render to a 
¢ dyine statesman the homage which neither reason nor instinet 
¢ will suffer us to pay to the living inheritor of his authority.” 

In the “ Sepos Revolt” oecurs the following passage,—“ Lord 
© Dalhousie quitted the shores of India in October, IS56. Bee 
‘ fore he reached home he eomposed a state paper, in which the 
€ whole of his policy during eight years’ occupation of the Go- 
€ vernment, was reviewed and justified. In the main the publie 
‘ were disposed at that time to adopt his own estimate of the 
‘results of his adminisiration. Ile had done some harsh 
’ things, and had stooped to petty reprisals upon pers mal ene. 
€ mies, or upon men who had dared to exhibit an unpalatable ine 
‘dependence. Ife was not above the suspicion of having econ- 
‘ nived at jobs in favor of his relations and dependents : but 
‘ when his faults were all summed up, and charged with the 
‘ interest which the world adds in all eases when it has to deal 
‘ with truly able men, it was asserted that his merits far out- 
© weighed his defects. He had dominated over all classes ; as much 
‘ over the civilian as the soldier. Tle had borne down al] enmity 
‘ from without, and claimed to have exacted respeet from within. 
‘ Tt was said that he had given up the whole of his talents and 
€ time to the public service ; that he thought like astatesman, and 
‘ worked like a secretary; that he had added two fair provinces 
€ to the dominions of Britain, and extineuished a erying evil in 
‘ the annexation of Oude ; that he had spent the best years of 
‘ his life amongst the people of India, and was now coing home 
‘ only to die. : 

« ‘But the truth must be told with regard to his conquests. 
€ Perhaps they were made, in the first place, for the honor of 
© his country ; but it was the nature of Lord Dalhousie to make 
‘ a policy that he was proud of personal to himself, and after a 
‘ while he became interested more from egotism than right  feel- 
€ ing, more as an individual than as a Governor-General, in the 
‘ prosperity of his new acquisition. * * * * The mode 
‘ adopted by the late Governor-General to make the Punjab 
‘and Pegu appear self-supporting, was the not very dignified 
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‘ process of “ cooking accounts,” by debiting the whole military 
‘ charge of the troops occupying these provinces, to the Bengal 
«and Madras Presidencies. He had pandered skilfully to the 
‘ weakness of our countrymen, for whenever it is possible to 
‘combine the merchant’s love of gain with the soldier’s desire 
‘ of distinetion, the rule of foree is sure to dominate. * * * * 
‘ And Lord Dalhousie is to be blamed for something more than 
« wilful blindness to the state of the native army. He would 
‘ill deserve the eredit which the world gives him for sagacity, 
‘if he had not foreseen the necessity for a large addition to the 
‘ European force ; and it is no good defence of his reputation to 
‘ allege, as may perhaps be done, that he urged the Court of 
‘ Directors and the Board of Control to send out reinforeements, 
‘ Placed as he was with the public opinion of England and 
‘ India at his back, and fora long while standing out amongst 
‘ the politicians of lis time as the only man who “could eovern 
‘India, he might have earried out his poliey in spite of all op- 
‘ position ; but his heart was in the balance sheet of his admi- 
‘istration. Ife eared more for results which were favorable to 
‘ his personal reputation, than for strengthening the defences of 
¢ the empire.” 

We have made these extracts at present, not that we mean to 
anticipate what we have to say in due time as to their matter, 
but simply to show the tone and the spirit with which Mr, Mead 
gecommnach ates himself to the cireumstances of his position, On 
the 2nd of July, his sole object was to depree late Lord Canning, 
and he thought ‘th: at the sick bed of the dying statesman was a 
telling point in rhetoric. When he wrote his book he held a 

brief for the prosecution of the East India Company, and as 
Lord Dalho usie had been the agent of that Company, he thought 
that it would be a te ling areument against him if it could be 
shewn th: ut his Lordship’s rule had been beneficial to the country ; 
and therefore on the “no admission” principle, le makes asser- 
tions which amount to a declaration that Lord Dalhousie was one 
of the worst men and most protlig: ite statesmen that could be 
placed at the helm of affairs in any nation. 

Once more, and for the last time, we refer to the file of the /rvend 
SP Lidia. On the 29th October last, the editor of the /riend, 
no longer Mr. Mead, wrote thus.— Men to whom Lord Dal- 
© housie’s smile w as sun shine for the d: ay, are decrying motives 
‘ too high for their appreciation. Others who base reputations 
‘ on the relies of his pli ins, doubt if his policy were absolutely 
“sound, And why not? One half-hour in the house of peers, one 
‘ single speech, and the calumniators would sink into the oblivion 
¢ which is their only future. But Lord Dalhousie is sick—sick 
‘ even to death, without a leg to stand on or voice to cheer, 


* and calumny is as safe as it is popular, 
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« Weare not concerned to defend Lord Dalhousie personally. 
¢ Impatience is the attribute of weakness, and he and we ean wait 
‘ till the lampooners find it time once more to change their tone. 
‘ Nor do we greatly care to defend his poliey, albeit identical 
‘ with onr own. That policy has survived alike the weak and 
‘the strong, Vansittart and Lord W. Bentinck, Lord Auck- 
‘land and Lord Dalhousie. It will survive Lord Canning. 
‘ God is not dead, because the press is in irons ; and the ultimate 
‘ triumph of those broad ideas is as inevitaLle as the victory of 
‘ wood over evil, of truth over falsehood, of Great Britain over 
‘ Young Bengal. In the mean while, living or dead, poor or 
‘ powerful, there is one voice in existence that shall render to the 
vreat proconsul the justice he deserves.” 

We hope the prognostications of both friend and foe may be 
disappointed, and that instead of his present place of retirement 
proving his dying-bed, it may prove rather his bed of repose, 
whence he shall come forth as a giant refreshed, and with one 
swing of his stalwart arm, seatter to the winds the calumnies 
that have been heaped upon him. Meantime we say with the 
editor of the /yiew/, we ean allord to wait; and it is not so 
much because we are anxious about his reputation, although it 1s 
one of which his country and his countrymen may well be proud, 
and whieh they ought to guard with jealousy, as because we be- 
lieve that in all these matters investigation and discussion lead 
to the firm establishment of truth, that we propose to ourselves 
the agreeable task of attempting to vindicate the character of our 
late Governor-General from the aspersions cast upon it in the 
volume before us. 

Our purpose is to examine all the-statements which Mr. Mead 
makes regarding Lord Dalhousie throughout his volume. They 
are all of a depreciatory character; and we do not say that we 
shall be able to refute them all; for we are not going to proceed 
on the “no admission” principle. But we are confident that we shall 
be able to shew that the result of the whole of Mr. Mead’s repre- 
sentations is most unjust to the character of Lord Dalhousie, 
and most misleading to those students of Indian history, who 
may take Mr. Mead as their guide. 

Our author's first statement respecting his lordship is erro- 
neous. ‘ Lord Dalhousie (says he in the passage we have 
‘ already quoted) quitted the shores of India in October, 1556.” 
Now it was seven months earlier, in March, 1856, that Lord Dal- 
housie lett India. This is of course an unintentional mistake on 
Mr. Mead’s part, and one that he does not take advantage of 
by founding any thing upon it. But yet it is unfortunate that 
such a mistake should have been made, in a book that. is likely 
tobe so extensively read by men willing to find ground of 
accusation against men who have been in power in India. 
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In ordinary times seven months are but asa point. But in 
such extraordinary times as these, how awfully long a period are 
seven months. What life-time of man, in quiet times, has been 
longer than the period that we lived between the outbreak at 
Meerut on the 10th of May, and the arrival of the women and 
children and wounded of the Lucknow garrison, at Allahabad, on 


the 10th of December ? Now, knowing, as we do, the desire of 


many to connect the mutiny and the rebellion with Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy, it is of some consequence that the time be- 
tween his departure, and the commencement of the outbreak, 
should be accurately stated. Lord Dalhousie was as long away 
from India before the mutiny at Meerut, as Mr. Mead repre- 
sents him to have been before the relief of Lucknow. 

It is also a mistake to say that Lord Dalhousie’s well-known 
“ minute’ was composed after he left India and before he reach- 
ed home. It bears date the 2th of February, 1856; and 
must have been put on record before he ceased to be Governor- 
General, while there is internal evidence to shew that it was 
composed before the close of 1855.* 

Our author’s analysis of Lord Dalhousie’s character, contained 
in the extract already quoted, is much more distinguished by 
smartness than by accuracy. The accusation of “ jobbery” is 
particularly unfortunate. We are confident that there never 
was a Governor-General to whom such a charge was less appli- 
eable. We remember that during the time between his lord- 
ship’s appointment and his arrival, old Indians were predicting 
areturn of the days of Lord Hastings, when the Gaelic lan- 
gvuagwe was said to be the vernacular of Government-house, and 
When the consideration of being a Scotsman was paramount to 
all others in judging of a man’s fitness for a good appointment. 
But those who had made the predictions were ready to acknow- 
ledve that they were wrong, after they had been put to the 
test of experience. That Lord Dalhousie appointed some of 
his own relatives to important offices is quite true; and we do 
hot mean to say that the fact of their being his relatives had 
absolutely nothing to do with their appointment. But we are 
confident that no man could say of any one of these nomina- 
tions that a decidedly better man, or one more entitled on 
public grounds to promotion, was passed over. When there 
were several men equally qualified, as will generally be the cause 
in the Ludian services, and one of these men was a relative or 
friend of the Governor-General, he was of course preferred. 
But of this we are very certain, that of all the Governor-Generals 


* In the following passage, ‘‘ In the first ten months of the present year, 
there have already arrived 1,010 vessels of 5,56,000 tons.” 
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that have been since Governor-Generals were, Lord Dalhousie 
is the man who dispensed his patronage with the most single. 
minded regard for the interests of the public service, and that 
he did more than any of his predecessors to put the “ right 
men into the right places;” and that in point of fact there 
never was a time in the history of India when superior qualifi- 
cations were so sure to meet their reward as the period of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration. 

When our author says that “Lord Dalhousie did some harsh 
‘ things, and stooped to petty reprisals upon personal enemies, 
€ or upon men who dared to exhibit an unpalatable independence,” 
we presume that he brings a general charge founded on a parti- 
cular case. The only instance in which we ever even heard such 
a charge brought against him, was the notorious case of Sir 
Charles Napier; and we believe that his proceedings in that 
ease were perfectly justifiable. We cannot go into the matter 
here; and if we could, there are many circumstances connected 
with it which must be left as matters of opinion. It is demon. 
strable, and has been demonstrated, that Sir Charles Napier as- 
sumed a power that did not belong tohim; but the harshness or 
mildness of Lord Dalhousie’s bearing towards him after that 
assumption, is not a matter that can be demonstrated. So with 
respect to the question of Sir Charles’s being his personal enes 
my, the friends of Lord Dalhousie (we presume on his Jord- 
ship’s authority) met, with a positive denial, the positive state. 
ments of Sir Charles intended to establish that point. And so 
we believe the matter must rest. That Lord Dalhousie knew 
that he was Governor-General of India, is most true; that he 
felt the responsibility of that office, is not to be doubted; that 
he required obedience from those of his subordinates who were 
bound to render obedience is equally without doubt; but that 
he disliked independence of judement on the part of those 
Whose functions were deliberative, and not merely executive, 
we believe it will be impossible to establish. 

That Lord Dalhousie felt a personal interest in the success of 
his policy, both with respect to those provinees that he added 
to the Indian empire, and with respect to the empire generally, 
may very well be admitted. He rejoiced in the success of that 
policy, and would have been very sorry had it failed. If this 
be a crime, mankind must reverse their judoments with respect 
to human actions and human motives, and learn to regard 
energy as a fault, and patient heartless indifference as the only 
Virtue, 

The charge of “ cooking accounts” introduced with such a 
flourish of trumpets, resolyes itself into this. The armies of 
the Indian presidencies are, in times of internal peace, mainly 
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necessary for guarding the frontiers of the empire. When that 
frontier is pushed back, of course the army recedes with it, and 
is employed for a time in garrisoning the new provinee. Such 
was the case with the Punjab. The large army that had been 
kept up for many years as a Cis-Sutle} army, for the de- 
fence of the frontier, became a ‘Trans-Sutle} army for the 
pacification of the Punjab. Now Mr. Mead would have it’ that 
the maintenance of this army should have been debited 
against the revenues of the Punjab. Some might say that it was 
of no consequence one way or other. We go much further, and 
say that in all fairness the army that 7x (he Punjab protected us 
from the Punjabees, ought not to have been put on another foot. 
ing than that occupied formerly by the army that owé of the 
Punjas protected us from the Punjabees, The loeal corps, added 
to the army for special service in the Punjab, were of course put 
on the local revenues, Substantially the same remarks are applica- 
ble to Pegu; and even more forcibly, for the army there are still 
emploved in guarding the new frontier, whereas in the Punjab 
our frontier requires little or no protection at our hands, God and 
nature have done that for us. ‘The grounds of the accusation then 
are not real; but even if they were, they do not amount to any 
thing approaching to a justification of the strong language em- 
ployed by Mr. Mead. To eharge Lord Dalhousie, on such 
grounds, with the base ertme of “ cooking accounts,’ and at- 
tempt to bring upon him the odium that attaches to the Hud- 
sons and the British-Bank directors of the day, is as unwarrant- 
able asit would be to declare that a man isa habitual liar, and sub. 
stantiate the charge by producing a letter which he had closed with 
the formula that he had the honor to be his correspondent’s most 
obedient humble servant, and to assert that he was not the ser- 
vant of the other at all, and that if he were, he could not possi- 
bly regard it as an honor ! 

We come now to what is perhaps the strongest point of the 
charge against. Lord Dalhousie, frequently stated by his enemies, 
and sometimes conceded, to a certain extent, by his friends, It 
is thus briefly stated in the work before us.‘ Prudenee would 
‘ have dictated that, with the increase of territories, the increase 
‘ of physical strength should have gone hand in hand ; for if the 
* addition of 100,000 square miles of country required no extra 
‘ troops to guard it, it followed as a matter of course that the 
‘ previous military expenditure had been needlessly lavish.” 
This is not so much a matter of course as Mr. Mead seems to 
imagine, Might it not be that the force which was barely sufli- 
cient to guard the smaller territory, separated only by a fordable 
river from an enemy’s country, might be sufficient to guard the 
enlarged territory, when that enemy had been subdued, and the 
frontier pushed on to the base of impassable mountains? This 
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merely for the sake of argument ;—but is it true that Lord Dal- 
housie made no additions to the “ physical strength” with the ae- 
quisition of territory? It 1s not. He made indeed no addition to 
the regular native army, and well may we and all men be erate. 
ful to him for that eaution which led him to forbear to increase 
aforee, which although then considered above suspicion, has 
since proved that the more limited it was in extent, the better, 
But, on each occasion of annexation, a large Irregular foree was 
embodied by Lord Dalhousie, which, except in the single and 
peculiar ease of Oudh, has remained faithful to us throughout 
the recent trving times. This is far too little to say respect- 
ing the Punjab Irregulars, who have not only discharged faith- 
fully and effectively the local services for which they were em- 
bodied, but have eiven invaluable aid at Delhi, and Agra, and Al- 
lahabad, and Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

But this is by no meansall. On the annexation of the Punjab, 
Lord Dalhousie applied for and obtained the restoration of the 
European regiments which Lord Hardinge had precipitately sent 
home, when he thought that he had brone@ht India into such a 
state of pacification that a shot would not need to be fired within 
its borders for at least seven years. On the annexation of Peeu, 
his Lordship applied for and obtained the addition of three 
Kuropean regiments to the Company’s army,—that is, one for 
each Presideney. Before that time he had laid down a 
plan for the entire remodelling of the Indian army, the 
principle of which was to reduce the regular native army, 
and replace a portion of it by Europeans and Irregulars. 
And though the completion of this scheme had been sus- 
pended by national events both in Europe and in Asia, it isa 
fact, that, long before Lord Dalhousie left India, he had matured 
and sent home a proposal to convert the. useless and, as they 
have proved, dangerous regular cavalry of the Bengal Army 
into Kuropean Dragoons and Irregulars ; and that previously 
to the close of lis administration, and coincidently with the 
annexation of Oudh, this was followed up by the proposal of 
the entire series of measures to which we have referred.—It is 
no fault of Lord Dalhousie that his recommendations have 
hitherto remained a dead letter. Had his plans and advice 
been adopted, India would have been strengthened in European 
Artillery, strenethened in Kuropean Infantry by a MLN WIN 
addition of four thousand men to its actual force ; strenethened 
by a diminution and readjustment of that native army which 
has proved such a souree of weakness and of danger; and all 
this without additional charge upon the finances of the empire 
The proots of what we here state are on record at the Ida, 
House, if indeed they have not by this time been laid before 
Parliament, 
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In order that the whole weight of the charge may fall un- 
dividedly on Lord Dalhousie, Mr, Mead asserts that his Lord- 
ship was V irtually omnipotent, we Placed as he was with the 
‘ public opinion of England and India at his back, and for a 
‘ while standing out amongst the politicians of the time, as the 
‘only man who could govern India, he might have carried out 
‘his policy in spite of all opposition.” Now we have no wish 
to deny that Lord Dalhousie’s influence was great; but it had 
limits, as we have stated; and could not extend beyond the con- 
stitutional and statutory powers of the Governor General. We 
know he employed it to its whole extent, in order to obtain an 
inerease of the E Furopean force in India, 

Although in the following passage Lord Dalhousie’s name be 
not mentioned, yet it is to his administration that reference is 
made,—* Meanwhile the sepoys of the former (Bengal) Presi- 

deney complained that they were harassed by long marches, 
“sent far away over the sea in one direction, and in another 
‘ beyond the confines of Hindustan, where they math expect to live 
‘ in perpetual conthiet with tribes of men who surpassed them in 
‘ physical power and daring. A feeling compounded of the weari- 
‘ness that possessed the Greeks of Alexander when they arrived 
‘from the path of the setting sun on the banks of the Jheelum, 
‘ and of the insolenee of the Roman Prietoreans, filled their minds, 
“and the far-sighted Napier warned the Government that the 
‘ fidelity of the Indian host was not to be relied on. They had 
“ come to despise authority, and felt themselves to be objects of 
‘dread to their nominal masters, who anxiously availed them- 
‘ selves of every chance pretext for enlarging their immunities and 
‘ increasing their store of comforts.” 

We have long known Mr. Mead to be a very clever man; but 
it must have taxed even his powers to the uttermost to compress 
so many mis-statements and untruths within the limits of so few 
and so short sentences. Let us examine them. 

The context clearly shows that he refers to a time subsequent 
tothe annexation of the Punjab and Pegu, and that it was the 
march into the Punjab, and the voyage to Pegu for the purpose 
of occupation, that the Bengal sepoys objec ‘ted to. Now it is 
true that a regiment did object to proceed by sea to the Burmese 
war, but none “could possibly object to proceed to Burmah after 
the. annexation of Pegu, for, immediately after the conquest, the 
ocenpation of the country daveloed on the Madras army. This 
is mis-statement the first. That the “ far-sighted Napier” 
conld have pointed out to the Government any thing respecting the 
state of the army at this time, is a simple impossibility, for he had 
left India some time before, and his successor was enjoying 
his dignitied ease at Simla throughout the whole continuance of 
the Burmese war. This is mis-statement the second. But in 
fact, the whole is one grand mis-statement. It must be taken to 

Marcu, 1858. H 
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mean, if it mean any thing, that Lord Dalhousie’s annexations im. 
posed on the sepoys of the Bengal army an additional burde ‘D, 
which became so grievous as to form one of the exe iting causes 
of the mutiny. Now in answer to this, it might be enough to 
say that not the smallest indication of discontent on this ground, 
has ever appeared in the course of the revolt, or in any of the 
events which preceded it. But in addition to this it may not be 
amiss to show that, not only such a cause did not act towards 
the excitement of the mutinies, but that it cow/d not have acted, 

That a man ignorant of the facts, and darkly groping about 
for some plausible explanation of so singular a phenomenon, 
might have stumbled upon this as a probable account of the 
matter, would not have been surprising ; but when we find this 
stated as an actual cause of the mutiny by a man so well conver- 
sant with the facts of the case as Mr. Mead, from the position 
he occupied in India at the time, must of necessity be, we hesi- 
tate whether we should not apply a stronger and less de ie ‘vate term 
than “ mis-statement”’ to designate the misleading assertion. 

The acquisitions of territory made during Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration, were the Punjab, Pegu, Nagepore, certain dis- 
tricts of Berar ceded by the Nizam, and lastly Oudh, 

In three out of these five acquisitions, no Bengal troops were 
employed at the time of the outbreak of the mutiny, Pegu having 
been made over to the Madras army, and Nagpore and Berat 
having from the first been garrisoned exclusively from that Pre- 
sidency, so far as Regular native troops were concerned, The 
question then is only as to the Punjab and Oudh. Now as to 
the latter, no man in his senses could allege that service in that 
province scald be felt by the Bengal se poys to be a grievance. It 
was the very reverse to a very large portion of the Bengal army, 
conferring on them the very palpab le privilege of serving in their 
native province, in the midst of their own people, and in the im- 
mediate ne ighbourhood of theirown homes. Moreover it ought 
to be conside red that we had Bengal troops serving in Oudh be- 
fore the annexation, and not many fewer before tha an after. Thus 
in so far as four out of the five annexed provinces are concerned, 
the statement of Mr. Mead falls at once to the ground, inasmue h 
as in three ot them, the Bengal sepoys were not affec ‘te d at all, and 
in the fourth they were directly benefitted. As to the Punjab, it 
ought in the first place to be borne in mind that the only portion 
of that province into which the Be ngal sepoys were introduced by 
Lord Dalhousie, and as a Conse quence of his policy V; is the spi ace of 
some 200 miles between Lahore andthe frontier: for Lord Hardinge 
had already acquired and garrisoned the Jullunder Doab, and had 
advanced 10, (00 men to Lahore under the treaty of 1846. In 
the next place, to compensate for their employment at the new 
stations, the Bengal troops were re ‘lieved of the duties previously 
discharged by them in the distant quarters of Saugor, Rajpoota- 
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na and Central India, And lastly, to all sepoys who crossed the 
Indus, the Sindh batta was given, and was continued up to the 
last. These are the simple facts of the ease. Is it possible that 
they eould have contributed to the production of the mutiny ? 

As to the “ far-sighted Napier’s” having warned the Govern- 
ment that the Indian army was not to be relied on, it is as sheer 
a fiction as the imaginary grievance now invented for the mutin- 
ous sepoy. Not only is it a fiction, but Sir Charles Napier’s pub- 
lie writings, his speeches, his general orders, and every other 
medium through which his sentiments could have found expres- 
sion, prove to demonstration that of all the authorities whose 
opinions on these subjects are before the world, not one can have 
committed himself more absolutely and irrevocably to what may 


almost be ealled a blind and fatuous confidence in the fidelity of 


the Bengal sepoys than this “ far-sighted”? Cassandra, to whom, 
in spite of trath, reason and demonstration, a certain class of per- 
sons, With blindness and fatuity similar to his own, persist in 
ascribing acts which he never performed, and qualities which 
he never possessed, That Sir Charles Napier made use of ex- 
pressions amounting in substance to this truism, that mutiny in 
an army is a very great evil, we do not deny. But that he pre- 
dicted the mutiny which has taken place, or aught resembling it, 
isnot true. This is well shewn in the following paragraphs, 
which we take the liberty to quote from Ldinburgh Review of Oc- 
tober, 1S57 — 


“The warnings of Sir Charles Napier have been conspicuously adverted 
to, and not without some reason His remarks upon the Indian army con- 
tain much that every experienced and unprejudiced officer in the service will 
readily confirm: but his general opinions of the dangerous state of the 
Bengal army, to which allusion has been so frequently made since intelli- 
gence of the frightful disasters in that presidency has reached us, if they 
are to be gathered at all from his unofficial communications to his private 
frievds, certainly do not appear in the public reports of which the Govern- 
ment could take cognisance. We take no account of platitudes, such as 
Mutiny with the ke poys is the ‘ most formidable danyer menacing our 
Indian empire.’ This is no recent discovery. The writer very truly Bays, 
In another place, ‘The ablest and most experienced civ! and military ser- 
vants of the Kast India Company consider mutiny as one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, danger threatening India; a danger, also, that ree | 
come unexpectedly, and, if the first symptoms be not carelully treated, 
with a power to shake Leadenhall Street.’ This had been emphatically de- 
clared, long before, by Metealfe and others; and we are not aware that any 
one ever doubted the fact. But it does not appear that Sir Charles Napier 
anticipated the proximity of any occurrence even remotely resembling the 
Bengal mutiny of 1857, or that he called the attention of Government to 
meusures of reform which would have materially tended to arrest, or even 
to mitigate, the terrors of that fearful calamity. His most emphatic utter- 
ances, indeed, were in a totally opposite direction Take, for example, the 
following, which we find in an official memorandum on the state of the 
Bengal army :— ; 

“<Tt was said Lord Hardinge objected to assembling the Indian troops, 
for fear they should conspire. This reason I cannot accede to, and have 
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never met an Indian officer who did accede to it; and few men have had 
more opportunities of judging the armies ot all these presidencies than my- 
self. Lord Hardinge only saw the Bengal army as Governor-General {or » 
short time. I have con tantly commanded and studied Bengal and Bombay 
sepoys for nearly eight years, and could find nothing to fear from therm 
except when ill used and even then they are less dangerous than British 
troops would be in similar circumstances, “ , _ 

“Tt is remarkable, indeed, that inthe memoir on the military defence of 
India, from which this passage is taken, Sir Charles Napier writes indiseri- 
minately of European and native troops, as though both were equally to be 
trusted. He never insists onthe necessity of locating strong bodies of European 
troops Wherever sepoys are massed together. The dangers which he appre. 
hended were an outbreak in the Punjaub, and a hostile combination between 
the rulers of Nepaul and Gholab Singh of Cashmere ; and he never entertain- 
eda doubt regarding the fidelity of the sepoys in such a conjuncture, 
Speaking of Dethi, for example, he says that 12,000 men should be posted 
there, ‘as the magazine must be powerfully detended, and that great Maho- 
medan city powerfully controlled.” He speaks elsewhere of the necessity 
ot having our great central depot for military stores at Delhi; but 
we do not observe that he says anything about the necessity of ade- 
quately defending it with European troops. Indeed, a prevailing faith in the 
native troops is conspicuous In Sir Charles Napier’s writings, as it has ever 
been in the minds of a vast majority of the ablest and most experienced 
officers. In his well-known Report on the Military Occupation of India, 
Napier emphatically spoke of the native army of India, as one ‘ in a good 
state of discipline, complete in its equipments, full ot high courage,’ and 
with ‘a high military spirit reigning through its ranks.’ ‘This force,’ he 
added, ¢could be doubled without any injurious pressure on the population, 
and every part of India can furnish recruits in abundance. Our service is 
extreme!y popular, and the troops faithful to a proverb? We look in vain 
in his official writings for anything to bear out the assertion now so trequent- 
ly made to the disparagement of the Indian Government, that if they 
had attended to Sir Charles Napier, they would not have been taken by 
surprise.” 


, 


Was this scoffing at Lord Hardinge’s misgivings as to the 
prudence of collecting large bodies of Sepoys together without an 
admixture of Europeans, or his declaration that they were 
“faithful toa proverb,” like giving a warning to the Government 
that a revolt of the army was to be apprehended? Or who could 
derive such an inverence from the following sentences addressed 
by Sir Charles Napier to the army on the 16th of January, 
Us50?) “1 have seen most of the armies in the world, and 
‘ 1 have never seen one that is better paid or better eared for 
‘than the army of the East India Company ; neither have 
‘ T ever seen a more obedient, more honorable army.” We do not 
believe that any man foresaw what has taken place within the 
last year, but we should have less difficulty in shewing that it 
wasall predicted by Lord Dalhousie, than that it was prognostl- 
eated by the far-sighted Napier. In his farewell minute, already 
referred to, is the following passage :— No prudent man, who 


‘ has any knowledge of eastern affairs, would ever venture to 


* This was afterwards embodied, with some slight alteration, in the general 
Report cn the Military Occupation of India quoted below 
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‘predict the mi: aintenanee of continued peace within our east- 


fern possessions, Expertence—lrequent, hard and recent ex- 
perience -has taught us, that war from without, er rebellion 


‘from within, may at any time be raised against us, in quarters 
‘ where they were the least’ to be expected, and by the most 
‘ feeble and unlikely instruments. No man therefore, ean ever 
. prudently hold forth assurance of eontinued peace in India.” 
And again; “ As regards the internal tranquillity of the em- 
‘ pire, I have already observed that no man can presuine to war- 
‘ rant its continuance, with certainty, for a day.’ It would not 
be more ridiculous to attempt to deduee from these passages an 
argument that Lord Dalhousie predicted the Persian war, (com. 


« 
> 
: 


ing from a quarter whence 1t was “ the least to be expected” that 
war should come), and the Bengal rebellion (originating with the 
“most unlikely instruments’), than it is to attempt to deduce 
from some strong expressions In the writings and speeches of the 
late Sir Charles Napier, contradicted by other passages in the 
same writings and speeches, an arguinent that he foresaw what 
was before us. 

It may be that in his private letters, Sir Charles spoke ~~ 
ragingly of the discipline of the Bengal army ; but neither by 
any acts within his own power as Commande vobieult hief, nor hy 
any recommendations addressed to Government during the w hole 
time of his holding oflice, did he take any steps tow: ards i Improving o 
that discipline. On the contrary, not to speak of the mischievous 
influence of his own example of insubordination, the whole ten- 
dency of his publie acts and orders was to damage discipline, 
by weakening the authority of the commanding ollicers of 
regiments. His practice was to concentrate all power, regi- 
mental as well as general, at’ Head Quarters, to improve every 
oceasion that presented itself of discrediting officers in the sight 
of their own men, and to resist the introduction of any change 
of system into the army. Take a case in point in illustration 
of this last position. Mr. Mead complains, and with great 
Justice, that, in the Bengal army, “ age and not merit, consti- 
‘tuted the only claim to promotion; strength of will and vigor 

‘ of brain were of no use to the men who could not shew grey 

* hairs, and an increasing stomach.” We quite agree with Mr. 
Mead in thinking this a great evil; but it: is an evil the con- 
tinuance of which is chargeable only on Sir Charles Napier, at 
least to the extent that “ had a better op portunity than any 
other man to alter the system, but refused to do so:— 

“Of all the deflects in the Bengal army, Says ( ‘olonel Jacob, the system 
of promotion is the most ‘ erushingly ruinous.’ It deprives the soldier of 


al stimulus t to exe rtion mn; ke > hit inde peli le nt of his otticers, and careless 
of pleasing or dis sple: asing those who tee no power to advance or retard 
ts rise in the regiment. And as regards the native officers themselves, it 
is alleved that they must necessarily be imbeciles, because they cannot 


Obtain their promotion by senivrity until they are unfit to work: 
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“ The whole of the native commissioned officers are useless ; the amount 
of their pay is a dead loss to the state ; every one of them 1s untit for services 
by reason of imbecility produced by old age ; or where, in rare instances, 
the man may not be altogether in his second childhood, he is entirely useless 
from having been educated in a bad school. All should have been pensioned 
long ago; but, alas! if the present system of promotion be continued, the 
getting rid of these poor old gentlemen who cut such paintully ridiculous 
figures in the Bengal regiments would be of no use whatever, for the non- 
commissioned officers who would have to be promoted in their p'aces are but 
little better. . . . It is astonishing, and says much for the raw moiterial of 
the Bengal army, that under such arrangements the whole fabrie has not 
entirely fallen te pieces. The thing is rotten throughout, and discip line there 
is none; but itis wonderful that even the outward semblance of an army has 
been maintained under such deplorable mismanagement. 

“It might be supposed that an evil so palpable as this would have been 
generally denounced, not only by all experienced and reflecting persons, but 
by every one with eyes to see and faculties to comprehend; at all events, 
that all high military authorities, who have made the Bengal army theis 
study, would have re¢ ‘ognised this evil of promotion by seniority, and exerted 
themselves to reform it. M: any readers, doubtless, w ill ask what Sir Charles 
Napier said upon this point. The inquiry is easily answered. Sir Charles 
Napier was himself the man who strictly confined the promotion of native 
officers to the principle of seniority, and ‘who most. effee tually ecireumseribed 
the regimental authority of European commandants. In a General Order, 
dated the [Sth of September, 1850, Sir Charles Napier, being then Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Indian army, emphatically reprobated ‘the very 


objectionable practice which has of late in’ many cases obtained of 


undervalumg and disregarding the claims of long service in’ old and 
meritorious non-commissioned officers, who have nothing against their 
character and conduct, but who have been passed over in promotion, 
and superseded by men, not of more worth, but of more pretension and 


smarter appearance; a partial and improper exercise of authority which, if 


persevered in, cannot fail to be productive of disaffection and discontent, not 
ouly in the minds of those whose claims and merits have been so overlooked, 
but also in regiments generally.’ 

After adverting to some specific instances of this ‘ very objectionab le 
practice,” Sir Charles N: apier thus proceeded to lay down his instructions 
for the future guidance of officers : 

* The Commander-in-Chie! now directs that the fullest consideration and 
attention shall tnrariah/ y he given to the claim of senior ity in every grade, 
Where no such disquali cation as want of respectability, or char: acter, or 
other equally proper and just cause of objection to the advancement of the 
seniors shall exist; and in order to enable general officers and brigadiers 
to use their authority in enjoining the strictest observance of this order in 
the regiments under their control, commanding officers in promulgati ng 
“etc made by them in regimental orders, will at the same time pub- 
ish the names of those passed over, and the causes of their supersession. 

. Spe: aking elsewhere of this system, Sir Charles Napier says s that ‘ 
evil of magnitude has vrown out of it. 

* Under my command (he adds) at various times for ten years, in action 
and out of action, the Beneal sepoys never failed in zeal, courage, or activity. 
At Meeanee and at Dubba their 9th Cay alry advanced bravely under a 
heavy tire; in the Boaghtee Hills the ~h Infantry behaved well under 
severe trials; in the Kohat Pass native officers and non-commissioned 
officers bravely led their men up against the Afreedis. Where have they 
behaved else, when properly drilled and led? It is said that in mutinies, 
aye has abated the officers’ ene rey. Perh: Aps So; but an aw kw: ard question 
hd bs asked, Might not Younger men have been energetic in a wrong 
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One step more will bring us to the end of our comment on 
this most pregnant passage. It is stated that the sepoys 
“ had come to despise authority, and felt themselves to be ob- 
‘ jects of dread to their nominal masters, who: anxiously availed 
‘themselves of every chance pretext for enlarging their immu- 

nities and inereasing their store of comforts.’ Now as a 
question between Lord Dalhousie and Sir Charles Napier, we 
need searcely tell our Indian readers that the course of eonduet 
here most righteously condemned was that adopted by the lat- 
ter, and rebuked by the former. Sir Charles set aside the rules 
of the service respecting pay and allowances, in order to conei- 
liate a regiment by “increasing their store of comforts.” Lord 
Dalhousie pointed out that in this he had exceeded his powers, 
and Sir Charles in consequence resigned his command, 

Speaking of the annexation of Oudh, Mr. Mead says :—“ The 
‘ country had been for generations the paradise of adventurers, 
‘the Alsatia of India, the nursing-place and sanctuary of 
‘ scoundrelism, such as is without a parallel on earth. When 
‘ the fiat of Lord Dalhousie went forth, there were left stand- 
‘ ing in the country 246 forts, mounting 436 guns, and having 
‘ §,000 gunners to work them. We took into our service about 
«12,000 of the regular forces, and 500 artillery men ; and the 
‘ rest, with arms in their hands, were sent adrift to seek their 
‘ fortune. Surveyors were sent throughout the length and 
‘ breadth of the land ; new laws were introduced ; and a new 
‘ scale of taxation laid down, and then, having sold off the 
‘ horses and elephants, dismissed the dancing-girls, and put all 
‘the king’s foppery up to public auction, we left part of a soli- 
‘tary European regiment and two companies of artillery to 
‘ keep a country so tenanted in good order.” This is of course 
intended as a charge against Lord Dalhousie. Now we have 
already shewn that his Lordship is not to be blamed for the 
paucity of troops at his disposal. But he made more of what 
he had than Mr. Mead represents. In an article in the Friend 
of India of May 28th, 1857, written, we presume, by Mr. 
Mead, we find a table of the numbers of European troops 
quartered throughout Bengal in the years 1854-55 and 56. 
Now in that table we tind H. M.’s 32nd stationed at Lucknow, 
and the Company’s Ist Europeans at Cawnpore, which although 
not in Oudh, is so near it, that, in the absence of insurrection 
in our own old territories, troops stationed there would have been 
as advantageously placed for action in Oudh, as if they had occu- 
pied one of its garrisons. If these regiments, which Lord Dal- 
housie either left at these stations, or ordered to proceed thither, 
had remained there, it is almost certain that the Cawnpore mas- 
sacre could not have taken place; and if it had not happened, 
there would have been no seige of Lucknow, and the whole com- 
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plexion ofevents would have been different. The withdrawal of 


the Europeans from © awnpore was the act, not of Lord Dal. 
housie, but of his suecessor. 

Rut Lord Dalhousie’s justification seems to us to depend on this, 
Afier all that hascome and gone, it does “ yet appear that any 
of the evils originated in Oudh. If we had to deal only with 
Mr. Mead, we might use an argumentim ad homine, aa 


! 


would Heel the Wil le question at rest, sO feu on i! re \; ites to Lord 


Dalhousie. He labors to prove that if the first symptoms of 
! 
i 


mutiny at Berhampore end Barrackpore ha i been props tly treat. 
ec, the whole rebellion would have been nipped in the bud. Now 
if this be so, all blame is at onee removed from Lord Dalhous: 

unless he is to be held responsible for the omissions and i] 
his sneeessors in all coming time. If however 

he true, as we Chink there is every reason to belie ve that i{ 1S 
that the Cudh rebellion is a consequence of the mutiny of the Ber 
eal army, and if it be true that the Kuropean foree in Oudh an 

its neighbourhood was sullicient to que |] any insurrection that 

eould have originated im the perenee' itself, Lord Dalhousie must 
stand acquitted of all blame, save that of no having foreseen the 
mutiny of the Beneal army ; pot that we believe that neither he, 
nor Napier the “far-sighted,” nor any other man, did foresee or 
eould have foreseen at the time when Lord albonsie laid down 
the vice-regal seeptre. The annexation of Oudh was a thing 
supremely good and right im itself. He had positive orders 
to carry it into elfeet before he should leave India. He knew 
that an imerease of the European foree was very desirable in 
order to make the annexation absolutely without danger. He 
made the strongest possible statements in order to have this 
force provided; but still, without knowing whether his repre- 
sentations would be efficacious or not, deeming that the risk 
incurred was comparatively small, and that the good to be 
secured was immediate, certain, and in extent immense, he 
earried inte effeet the orders that he had received; and al- 
though cireumstanees of unparalleled adverseness have occur- 
red to vitiate all calculations, vet we do not think that any 
portion, even the smallest, of blame can be reasonably imputed 
to him. 

Yea, more. We think it may very well be a question whether 
the annexation of Oudh has not, so far from increasing our difli- 
culties and our troubles, been in fact one of the main causes of the 
salvation of our empire. Oudh un-annexed in the ve ry heart of our 
empire, would have been at least as difficult to dea! with, as Oudh 
annexed. Mr. Mead himself shows that the Oudh rebels diselaim 
we. 5 Tesire to restore their own Royal family to the throne of Luck- 
now. They persistently declare that the "V do not regard themselves 
as owing allegiance to the late King of Oudh, but to the Emperor 
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of Delhi. It is impossible to conceive that the army of the late 
King, whatever might have been his Majesty’s own disposition 
towards us, composed as it was of the very same class as our own 
regiments, would have remained neutral, or more favorable than 
those of Seindiah and of Holkar. They would have invaded 
our provinces, accompanied by the vast park of artillery and 
ordnance stores which we on the annexation had destroyed or 
acked in the Residency, and probably supported by the wealth 
which the King and his court carried with him. Where then 
would have been the advancing column of Havelock ? And if 
that had fallen where would have been Caleutta ? 

We introduce a new subject by the following extract from the 
work before us :— Lord Dalhousie and the present administra- 
‘ tion of India, * had inflicted a fatal blow on public eredit in 
‘ 1855, by reducing the interest of a large portion of the India 
‘ debt to four per cent., opening a loan at three and a half per 
‘ cent., on the plea that the rate of interest in future would not rule 
‘ above that figure ; and crowning a series of financial measures 
‘by announcing a Public Works Loan at five per cent., all 
‘ within the space of a few months. It was said to be a clever 
‘ stroke of policy ; 1t turned out to be a sorry trick, The four 
‘ per cents. went down to a heavy discount, and great numbers 
‘ of natives, who had invested in the stock at par, found them- 
‘ selves stripped of a large portion of their capital. The press 
* took up the subject, and shewed beyond all question that the 
* term ‘ Public Works’ Loan,” was a mere pretence. The Govern- 
‘ment wanted money to carry on the current business of the 
‘ state, and so far from having a surplus on hand when they an- 
‘ nounced the first reduction, sufficient to pay off the whole of 
‘ the bondholders, they would have been obliged to suspend the 
* operation had a large number disbelieved their professions and 
‘ demanded cash.” 

With respect to the wisdom of this transaction we are 
quite willing to admit that there may be doubts; but 
the terms “trickery” and “swindling,” which have been fre- 
quently applied to it, we hold to be utterly inapplicable. The 
transaction divides itself into two parts, the conversion of the 
five per cent. paper into four per cent., and the subsequent open- 
ing of the Public Works’ Loan at five per cent. Now the Go- 
vernment believed, when the former step was taken, that the pro- 


* We imagine that the explanation of this singular expression is found in 
another place. Speaking of the Honorable Mr, Dorin, Mr. Mead says, “ He 
had achieved reputation as the presumed author of the financial measures which 
reflected so much discredit on the closing years of Lord Dalhousie’s adiministra- 
tion,” We suppose the expression in the text therefore to mean, the adminis 
tration of Lord Dalhousie, the members of which remain under Lord Canning. 
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er value of money lent to them on the security that they were 

able to offer, was three and a half percent. They therefore 
opened a loan at that rate ; but gave the holders of five per cent, 
paper the privilege, if they chose to claim it within a certain 
time, of converting that paper into four per cent. paper, or of 
receiving for it eash in full. Of course no one supposed that they 
had actually cash in the treasury to pay the whole of the five per 
cent. loan, if all the holders of the paper had demanded payment. 
But they knew that this would not be the case. They knew the 
state of the money market sufficiently to be aware that it was 
more profitable at that time to take four per cent. paper than 
eash, which the receiver would have had to invest on unfavorable 
terms as to interest, or with insufficient security: and knowing 
this, and knowing that large bodies of men may be safely pre- 
sumed to follow the course which is clearly for their profit, the 
Government were quite right in making a promise to pay cash 
to all who should demand it, although they had not the means 
of fulfilling the promise had any very large proportion of the 
paper-holders demanded it. So far, we think the act of the Go. 
vernment was unimpeachable in respect to probity. The only 
question, as to its wisdom, depends upon the further question 
whether they were right or wrong in their estimate of the value 
of money at the time; and it appears to us that Mr. Mead un- 
wittingly intimates that they were not wrong; for that seems 
to us to follow directly from the fact that but a small proportion 
of the five per cent paper-holders demanded cash, which un- 
doubtedly almost the whole would have done had there been 
means available for investing it on more favorable terms. 

As to the subsequent opening of the Publie Works Loan, let 
us hear the plain statement of Lord Dalhousie himself. In his 
farewell minute he thus states the whole subject :— 

“The facts which have been briefly stated above would seem to promise 
well for the financial prosperity of the country. 

‘A measure which was carried into effect in 1853-54 was calculated to 
contribute further to that end. During those vears the five per cent. debt 
of India was entirely extinguished. Excepting the payment of a compara- 
tively small sum in eash, the whole of the five per cent debt was either 
converte! into a four per cent. debt, or replaced in the open four per cent. 
loan. The saving of interest which was effected by this operation amounted 
to upwards of £300,000 per annum. 

‘Ata later periol, by a combination of many unfavorable circumstances 
which could not have been anticipated, and which were not foreseen in Kng- 
land any more than by us in India, the Government has again been obliged 
to borrow at the high rate of five per cent. But the operation of 1853-54 


was not less politic or less successful in itself’, while the financial relief it 
afforded was timely and effectual.” 
And now we have done. We do not know that we have done 
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any thing towards the establishment of the tame of a man, 
whose reputation is destined to be enduring beyond tho! of any 
man who has ever swayed the vice-regal sce ptre of this srvoat em- 
pire. But it has been a gratification to ourselves to.) t satowe 
have it in our power to refute slander, and to expose wanton m2- 
lignity or unprincipled special pleading. We trust and hope 
that the nobleman acing name has so often occurred in these 
pages may long survive the memory of the attacks made upon 
him. Of this we are sure, that his fair fame will not be perma- 
nently tarnished by the aspersions that have been so freely cast 
upon ‘him; and that even if his achievements have closed, as we 
hope they have not, with his Governor-Generalship of India, he 


has done enough to secure one of the highest places in the roll of 


upright energetic British statesmen, and has fairly earned the 
honorable verdict recently recorded by the leading journal of 
Europe, that among all the statesmen who have ruled at Cal- 
eutta the foremost places must unquestionably be assigned to 
Warren Hastings, to Lord Wellesley and to Lord Dalhousie. 
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